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MODERN HISTORY. 



DISPERSION OF THE JEWS* "• 

THE ancient part of the Jewish history was 
concluded with an account of the siege and 
demolition of the temple and city of Jerusalem ; 
of the dreadful slaughter of many of the inhabit- 
ants which ensued; and of the dispersion and 
servitude of the wretched survivors. These 
^events exactly corresponded, in every particular, 
to the divitie prediction of Jesus, the long pro- 
mised and expected Messiah, .whom the Jews re- 
jected and crucified. In continuing the Jewish 
history, we shall commence our narrative with 
an account of those who retired from Jerusalem, 
immediatdy after the destruction of their city 
and temple by the Ilomans, and dispersed them- 
selves through the countries of Turkey, Persia, 
Egypt, Palestine, and the eastern parts of the 
World ; and we shall conclude our relation with 
a recital of the principal occurrences which be- 
fel th ose Jews Uiat migrated into Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, France, England, Germany, and other 
provinces of Europe.* 

* Besides these distinctions, the European Jews divide 
themselves into northern and southern ; the former con- 
•itting of those who for many ages have resided in Ger- 
many, Denmark, Poland, and other northern ^ovinCes 
and the latter, those in Spam, Portugal, &c.. 

Vol. Xm. B- ;, . <'^ f, 
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The history of the eastern Jews is vety ob- 
scure and perplexed. The rest of that people are 
greatly ignorant of what happened to their bre- 
thren in those remote countries, and have re* 
ceived very imperfect intelligence from thence* 
They who survived the demolition of the temple 
and city of Jerusalem, and escaped the fury of 
the Roman soldiers, retired, some into Galilee, 
but a much greater number into Egypt and Cy* 
rene. The learned Dn Lightfoot, however, con* 
jectured that the Jewish sanhedrim was not 
abolished, but only removed to Jamnia, and from 
thence to Tiberias, where it subsisted till the 
death ot Judah the saint ; and that academies 
were erected in other cities, whilst the nation was 
fttill governed by 2^ patriarch. But all this rests 
on the bare authority of their traditions, which, 
in what concerned the Jewish honour, are not to 
be depended on, and. seem, in this particular, to 
be entirely false ; for it does not appear, that the 
Romans left to that court the least shadow of 
power or authority. On the contrary, we know 
that the whole nation, on account of their fre- 
quent and bloody rebellions, was grievously op- 
pressed ; and it is not probable, that a people 
become so odious and detestable, would be per- 
mitted such a supreme courtj and one which 
had so great and extensive authority. Besides, 
if Titus had made any concession of this nature 
to the Jewish people, Josephus, as well for the 
honour of that emperor, as for the credit of his 
nation, would, doubtless, have noticed it. And 
Pomitian is known to have hated the Jews too 
much to have allowed them such a signal privi- 
lege ; for he was rather a persecutor than a friend 
and benefactor of that people. It is, therefore, 
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in the reign of the emperor Nerva, his successor, 
who was much more favourabk to the Jews, that 
we are to look for the first appearance and insti- 
tution of these Jewish patriarchs. During the 
two preceding reigns, they were treated with 
cruelty and oppression ;. nor can they be sup- 
posed, under those several calamities, to have 
recovered themselves so far from their disper- 
sion, as to have been in a condition to obtain this 
new dignity, much less to raise it to such a de- 
gree of authority. 

With respect to the patriarchs of Judea, they 
are generally considered to have been of the 
Aaronick or Levitical rate, and not of the tribe 
of Judah, which, in these parts, was either extin- 
guished, or at least so far depressed) that they 
could not resume their former functions and 
power ; and any such attempt would only have 
brought upon them the resentment of the Ro- 
man nation. That the Priests and Levites, how- 
ever, should be permitted to assume the power 
of instructing the- people, and, for that purpose, 
to erect schools, to appoint masters, and, at 
length, to instal one over the rest, with the title 
of Rosh Abboth, or head of the fathers, and to» 
which the Greek word patriarch corresponds, 
seems very probable ; for neither their tribe, 
which was excluded the regal dignity, nor their 
office, which was then confined to matters of re* 
ligion, could give any umbrage to the Roman 
power. The authority which they acquired over 
the people committed to their charge, owed its 
rise and gradual increase to their great reputa- 
tion for learning and piety, and principally con- 
sisted in the decision of matters which related 
to religion^ and in framing the wisest and most 
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effectual regulations for the re-«stablisiiment and 
permanency of it. The authority of the patri-^ 
archs, however, has been greatly exs^gerated by 
the Jewish writers, in order to repel a powerful 
argument urged by the Christians, that the 
sceptre or regal power mentioned by Jacobs had 
departed from them* Subordinate d!licers were 
appointed under them, whose business it was to 
carry their decisions into effect, and to regulate 
other affairs within the cognizance of the patri- 
archs* 

Having determined the most probable era of 
the commencement of the patriarchate, it will be 
necessary to observe, that the celebrated city of 
Tiberias, founded by Herod, and situated on the 
lake of that name, was chosen for the patriarchal 
seat* In this city, also, a Jewish academy was 
soon after erected, which became famouvfor its 
learned men, and particularly for the compilers 
of the Mishnah*. 

In the pext century, the Jews rebelled under 
A. D. ^^^^ emperor Trajan, which can only be 
lis. ascribed to their impatience and hatred of 
a foreigtf yoke. Their resentment raged 
With incredible fury, notwithstanding the low 
condition to which they had before been reduced. 
The Jews^a't Cyrene, who had been settled there 
fot some time, and had become powerful, were 
tht; first to rebel, and 'gained some considerable 
adVahtages over thq'^Cy.renians and Egyptians* 
These**-fl^d immediately to Alexandria, and 
alarmed that city to such a degree, that all the 
Jews found in it were piassacred. Those at Cy- 

* The Mishnah is a code or body of oral traditions, 
founded on the writings and ordinances of Moses, &c. 
The Greeks called i.t Deuteronomy} ox the second law. 
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rene, provoked at such a dreadful repnsal, chose 
one Andrea for their principal. tJnder this 
leader, they killed two hundred and twenty thou- 
^nd inhabitants, and fought many desperate 
battles with the Romans, under M. Turbo, whom 
Trajan sent with a powerful army, to reduce 
them* They laid waste and depopulated the 
whole country of Lybia, and Adrian was after* 
wards under the necessity of sending a ^colony to 
re-people it. 

In the next year, the Jews of Mesopotamia 
appeared in arms, and in such force, that the in^ 
habitants of the whole country feared for their 
safety. This obliged the emperor to send L. 
Quietus, at that time the greatest general the 
Romans had. He slew great numbers of the in- 
surgents, and again subjected the rest to the Ro- 
man power; but lest'^^they should re-assemble, 
and rebel after his departure, Trajan appointed 
him governor of Palestine, that he might keep 
them in awe. 

Soon after, the Jews in the isle of Cyprus re- 
volted, and destroyed two hundred and forty 
thousand of the inhabitants. Trajan, therefore, 
sent Adrian with a powerful army, who with 
difficulty subdued them ; and they were after- 
wards, by an edict, banished the islands* 

The next insurrection was raised by their false 
inessiah, or caziba, or, as he called himself. Bar-- 
chochab. This man taking advantage of the 
resentment with which the minds of the Jews 
were at that time inflamed, on account of a colo- 
ny which Adrian had sent to rebuild the city 
of Jerusalem, and of a prohibition to circumcise 
their children, became the principal of the Jewish 
nation, and proclaimed himself their long ex- 
B r^ 
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pected Messiah* * He was one of those banditti 
that infested Judea, and committed all kinds of 
violence against the Romans. Having, howe- 
ver, become powerful, he was chosen king of 
the Jews, and acknowledged as the true Messiah. 
He chose for his precursor, the celebrated Akiba, 
who being in high repute among the Jews, and 
chief of their sanhedrim, declared him to be the 
star which had been predicted to arise out of Jar 
cob* An army of two hundred thousand mei» 
was immediately raised, and Bither became the 
place of their retreat, and the capital of this new 
kingdom* 

Barchochab, however, did not declare war 
A* D. ^^i^s^ ^hc Romans, till Adrian had quit- 
134. ted Egypt* When the Roman emperor 
was informed of the great number of 
banditti, and other straggling Jews, who had 
flocked to the standard of Barchochab, he sent 
T. Rufus with a numerous and powerful body 
of troops against them ; but these forces were 
nqt suf&dently strong to prevent the impostor 
from gaining advantages over him, and from 
destroying great numbers of converted Jews, 
iRomans, and Christians. At length Julius Se- 
verus, who was then in England, and was es- 
teemed the most consummate general of his 
age and nation, was deputed to command the 
troops destined to act against the insurgents* 
Not thinking it prudent or safe to oppose at 
once so vast £tnd powerful an army, he contented 
himself with partial engagements, and with de« 
featiag detachments of their forces. By these 
means, he at length enclosed the enemy in Bi- 
ther, cut off all their supplies, and laid siege to 
tl>e place. The insurgents defended themselves 
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with great bravery, and put Triphon, a femous 
rabbi, to death, for only proposing to surrender 
the town. The besieged, however, could not 
Jong withstand the repeated and vigorous attacks 
made upon the place. In one of these assaults^ 
JBarchochab was killed, and Either soon after 
surrendered. A dreadful carnage of the Jews 
immediately ensued, and their historians affirm, 
that a greater number of their countiymen was 
destroyed within the walls of Bither, than was 
the whole amount of their nation when they emi- 
grated from the land of Egypt. ^ Akiba, after 
suffering a severe imprisonment, was doomed by 
the conquerors to a cruel death ; and with him, 
say the Jews, perished the glory of the Jewish 
law. In this war, the Romans lost a great 
number of troops ; but the number of the Jews 
that died by the sword, was five hundred and 
eighty thousand, besides those who perished by 
famine, fire, and divers other calamities. 

The Roman general having thus terminated 
the war, the emperor Adrian seized the 
advantage of this peaceful inteiTal to per- ^',P* 
feet his design of rebuilding Jerusalem. 
But it was not the intention of Adrian to rein- 
state the Jews in their ancient city, which would 
only have occasioned more frequent revolts. On 
the contrary, by this action, he intended to mor- 
tify and humble the spirit of that stubborn 
people. For that purpose, "he caused the an- 
cient monuments of religion in the temple to be 
effaced and destroyed, and statues of pagan idols 
to be substituted if) their room ; and he likewise 
issued a severe edict, which expressly prohibited 
the Jews from entering the city. Not, however, 
satisfied with these acts of profanation and seve- 
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rity, Adrian gave orders, that great numbers 
of these unhappy people shouM be annually sold 
like horses, and that the rest should be banished 
mto Egypt. By these means, he effectually re- 
moved the Jewish inhabitants from Jerusalem ; 
and this state became the most wretched and de- 
plorable that can possibly be imagined. Ex- 
cluded entrance into the holy city, their ancient 
inheritanccj they surveyed Jerusalem from the 
neighbouring mountains, and wept over it. Fre- 
quently did the. men and women ascend the 
Mount of Olives, and. with their clothes rent, 
their hair dishevelled, ai!d in all the ecstacy of 
grief and despair, bewail the ruin. and. decay of 
their once splendid and celebrated metroix)fis. - 

Whilst the western Jews, however, were thus 
experiencing all the miseries of oppression and 
violence, a much better fate attended their bre- 
thren in the east. Trajan, indeed, had carried 
his arms against them as far as Mesopotamia, 
but after Adrian was invested with the purple, 
he consented that the Euphrates should be the. 
boundary of the Roman empire ; the. Jews, there- 
fore, that resided beyond that river, were, in ge^ 
neral, not concerned in the war which we have 
beea relating. A few of them, however, passed 
the Euphrates, that they might assist their bre^ 
tliren in Judea against the Roman power, but 
unhappily their aid served no other purpose, thaii ■. 
to increase the number pf the slain, and to grace- 
the triumph of the conquerors. 

In. this century, Judah Hakkadosh, the son of 
Simeon, sumamed the Just, and the third patri- 
arch of the Jews, compiled the Mishnah. He 
succeeded his father in the dignity, and enjoyed • 
the patriarchate forty-five years. The great re-- 
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putatiop^jtiKf aathority, which his learning and 
^aiHlities had (ntKured hinit made him so arro- 
gant and asstiming, that he by no means de« 
served the title of saints which was conferred on 
him* Judah Hakkadosh was succeeded in the . 
p»atriarchate by his son Gamaliel, who confirmed 
his father's Mishnah, and died, A. D. 2d9. His 
son Judah did nothing worthy of notice, ex- 
cepting that he left his dignity to his son Hillel 
the second, a person of great merit and learnings 
This patriarch was the first who computed the 
years from the Creation. He also invented the 
cycle of 19 years, to cause the course of the sun 
and moon to agree. Before his death, Hillel was 
converted to the Christian &ith ; and Judah his 
son succeeded him in the patriarchal dignity* 
On his demise, his son Hillel the third, became 
patriarch of Judea, and governed the Jewish 
church till the year 385. He was succeeded by 
his son Gamaliel, the fourth of that name^ and 
the last of the patriarchal race* In 4 1 5 the em- 
peror Theodosius deprived Gamaliel of part of 
his authority, and the patriarchal dignity was 
entirely abolished in 429, after it had continued 
in the same family during tliirteen generations. 

During the reigns of Antoninus Pius, M. Au- 
relius, and Commodus, the Jews were treated 
with great liberality and kindness ; and Anto- 
pinus became not only a friend and patron pf 
their nation, but also a convert to their religion* 
An edict of Adrian, however, which prohibited 
the circumcision of the Jewish children, being 
still in force, they grew so impatient under this 
restraint, that they appeared in arms, and obliged 
the emperor to repeal it, and to restore to them 
the free use of tbeir religious ceremonies* 



The emperor C'onstantine was under the ne* 
ccssity of enacting several severe laws against 
the Jews, to prevent their making proselytes, and 
to suppress their insolence towards the Christiai^s. 
Many false and absurd accounts are related pv 
historians, relative to the conduct of this empe- 
ror towards the Jewish people. The design of 
Constantine was neither to persecute them, nor 
to compel them to embrace the christian faith : 
on the contrary, his only aim was to prevent 
that liberty and indulgence, which had been al- 
lowed them, from becoming subservient to the^ 
detriment and disgrace of Christianity. It was, 
however, in the reign of Constantine, that the 
Jews, who had become numerous in Persia, an^ 
having been treated with kindness and liberality^ 
by many of the Persian monarchs, had acquired 
great power and influence at that court, raised, 
a dreadful persecution against the eastern Chris* 
tians. By their instigations, the Christians were 
slaughtered, the churches demolished, and every 
trace of Christianity was nearly obliterated. 
These destructive and sanguinary proceedings, 
were intended, as they said, to revenge the in- 
sults and indignities which the Jewish people: 
were made to suffer in the Roman empire. 

But their conduct towards the Christians did 
not go long unpunished. Constans succeeded 
his father in the empire, and observing the inso-. 
lence of the Jews, and the indignant manner in 
which they treated the Christians, found himself* 
under the necessity of using them with severity. 
What, however, incensed him most against them^. 
was the treacherous conduct of the Jewish inha- 
bitants of Diocssarea, in Palestine. The Jews. 
qC that place taking the advantage of the. em?^ 



petor^s absence^ who had marched an army into 
Hungary) raised an insurrection in Judea, that 
they might co-operate with the Persians, who, at 
the same time, invaded the Roman empire, and 
laid siege to Nisibis. Constans was, therefore^ 
constrained to detach Callus against them, who, 
marching his army through Judea, defeated the 
rebellious Jews> and razed Diocaesarea* The 
lemperor being a christian, and also inflamed 
with resentment agswist the Jews for their j^ jy 
treachery, not only revived the laws which 353/ 
had been passed against that people, dur- 
ing the former reigns, but enacted others still 
more severe. Every Jew that married/a Chris- 
tian, or circumcised a slave, was punished with 
death. Not only were they prohibited from en- 
tering Jerusalem, but even the viewing it at a 
distance was to be purchased with money. 

From Julian the apostate, the Jews received 
very sensible mari^s of favour and distinction. 
He not only exempted them from taxes, and al- 
lowed them theiree and undisturbed esiercise of 
their religion, but permitted them to rebuild 
their temple, and furnished them with money 
and materials for the work. These signal fa-» 
vours rendered the Jews haughty and insolent to- 
wards the Christians, and they demolished many 
churches in Judea, Syria, and Egypt. In the 
mean time, they began to re-edify the temple at 
Jerusalem : men, women, and children were 
equally zealous to assist and forward the work ; 
and many made themselves implements of silver 
tmd ^old with which to erect this new edifice. 
But Divine Providence completely defeated their 
designs : such a series of astonishing and dread- 
ful events followed the undertaking, tliat the 
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Jews were compelled to desist from their pro^ 
^ j5 ceedings, and the predictions of our Sa*- 
S63. viour respecting the temple and city of 
Jerusalem acquired additional force from 
this abortive attempt. 

During the reigns of Valentinian and Valens* 
the Jews had full liberty of conscience allowed 
them ; and their patriarchs were restored to the 
enjoyment of their ancient privileges. Having 
been * kindly and liberally treated, however, for 
a great length of time, they became so insolent 
and seditious* that the emperor Theodosius the 
second, a mild, generous, and equitable: prince, 
was under the necessity of punishing diem, that 
tie might suppress their pride and turbulences 
The Jews used the Christians with insuks and 
indignities; and the Christians retaliated upoii 
them by. burning their syns^;ogues and housesf, 
and causing many of them to be put to death. 
The emperor tlierefore issued several edicts, exT- 
pressly forbidding the Christians to persecute the 
Jews on account of their religion, and prohibit- 
ing the Jews from offering any contemptuous in- 
sults to the established church. 

The Jews of Alexandria, who are said to have 
amounted to one hundred thousand, had fre- 
quent disturbances with the Christians, which 
generally terminated in bloodshed. Cyril, the 
bishop of that city, was extremely embittered 
e^ainst them, and threatened them with eccle^- 
astical execution. The Jews, however, knowing 
that Orestes, the governor of Alexandria, was 
their friend and patron, despised the threats of 
the bishop, and resolved to attack the Christians 
in the mid^e of the night. For this'purpose, 
they sent i^j^ral of their people througjh the 
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Streets of the city, who cried out that the grent 
church was in flames* The Christians hearing 
this, hastily came out unarmed ; and the Jews 
distinguishing themselves by some peculiar 
marks, immediately attacked the Chris- j^ jy, 
tians, and slew great numbers of them* 415. 
Cyril being apprised of these proceedings, 
did not wait to be righted by the civil powe?, 
but putting himself at the head of the Christians, 
he entered their synagogues, which he appra- 
priated to the use of the church. He then gave 
their houses to be plundered, and compelled the 
Jews to leave the city, almost naked. \ 

This conduct of the bishop highly exasperated 
Orestes,Svho coQld not brook such an infringe* 
ment of his authority, and •was grieved that so 
great a number of inhabitants had been expelled 
the city. The people also declaim against these 
proceedings of the bishop, and would have 
obliged him to have submitted himself to the 
governor, but this he absolutely refused to do. 
On the contrary, taking the Gospel in his hand, 
he endeavoured by threats to effect a reconcilia- 
tion ; but finding Orestes obstinate and inflexible, 
he commanded a regiment of monks, to the num- 
ber of fifteen hundred, to descend fix>m the 
mountains, and to assault the prefect in his cha- 
riot. This was accordingly done, and the go- 
vernor being wounded in the head, and coverj^d 
with blood, would certainly have been killed, had 
not the people run to his assistance, and rescued 
. him out of thf; hands of the monks. This tu- 
mult* being appeased, Oreates caused one of the 
principal of the offenders, named Ammonius, to 
be put to death ; and he sent an account of the 
whole transaction to his court. Cyril also wrote 

Vol. XIII. C 
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to the ctnpetx)!S and not only justified th« lJf#- 
ceedings of the monks, but in his next sermon 
declared Atnmoniue a martyr in the cause of 
Christianity. This conduct of the bishop pro- 
duced a new commotion, in which many persons 
lost their lives, and in the number of whom was 
the celebrated Hypatia, a young heathen lady of 
•fcxcelfent understanding, learning, and virtue, 
who was barbarously murdered before one of the 
christian churches. The ill-timed zeal and pre- 
Jiximption of Cyril are visible in all these pro- 
ceedings, and his conduct has been justly blamed 
by every impartial person. 

In the west, the Jews under the government 
©f Honorius enjoyed the full exercise of their 
A. D. J^^^g^^*^' That emperor had enacted a 
412. l^w which displayed his liberal and ex- 
tensive views, and which imported, that 
t^^e real glory of a prince cons(isted in permitting 
all his subjects the full and peaceable enjoyment 
•of their rights and privileges, even though he 
could not agree with them in matters of religion. 
Pursuant to this decree, he expressly prohibited 
the destruction of synagogues, or the appropria- 
tion of them to any other purpose ; and he also 
commatided, that the Jews should not be com- 
pelled to violate the observance of their sab- 
bath, on account of the publick service. On the 
^her hand, that he might prevent them from 
abusing their liberty, he ordered them to build 
-no new synagogues, and to make no proselytes 
to their reHgjon ; and he deprived them of »?ve- 
Val pladt^ and offices, which they held in the 
state. 

In diis cdfttury happened the celebrated^ 
though disputed, c<myersion of the Jews of Mi- 
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norca. In that Isbiul were two consider- ^ ^^ 
able towns* In the onO) the Chriadan 4^.* 
bishop had his residence^ and which was 
interdicted the Jews ; who were generally pu- 
nished with sudden and miraculous death, if 
they ventured to enter it. The other was chiefly . 
inhabited by Jews, who enjoy^ very consider- 
abie and Iqcratv^e offices $ a»d Theodosius, the 
president of the synagogue) anda doeCor of the 
law, was the priii|?ipa1 person in the island. 
Severus having become bishop of Minorca, waa* 
eaaily persuaded by Orosius, who had returned, 
feom Jerusalem, laden with miraculous relicks, 
to attempt the conversion of the Jews. They? 
commenced with private discourses, and thea 
proceeded to public conlerences, which were hekt 
in the synagogue. The Christiaas finding that 
Ibe Jewish women intended to assault them, pro-ir 
VKkd for their defence. A tuiaoult ensued, the 
eonsequences of which were, that the synagogue 
waa destroyed, ai¥il nothjAg preserved hes&ded 
tlie bo<^a and plate* The bishop, bawever, esc*^ 
Ubited such a mimbef of miracles, that their 
greatest men began to relent, sod, ia the courso 
ii eight days, most ol the Jews were converted 
to the Chmtfun £sikh, and their synagogue be^ 
came a church. But soiae, who continued ob« 
■tinate and untraetabte, conosaled themselves .in 
caverns, till hunger compelled them to quil 
their place of retreat ; aiid others leaving aU 
Ihdr pn^rty behind thenu sought an asylwn 
in foreign countries ; all which plainly demon- 
strates, that compulsory means had been u^ed to 
procure a conversion. 

Upon the irruption of the Vandals Into tiie 
Roman empirei it might hav« been expected^ 
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that the Jews would have been worse treated than 
others of the people, by that fierce and barba- 
rous nation. But they enjoyed the same privi- 
leges, and only participated in the common mis- 
fortunes, which are the usual concomitants of 
great revolutions. They were allowed the un- 
restrained exercise of religion ; and on the pay- 
ment of a tribute, they were permitted the free- 
dom of commerce. They were, however, pro- 
hibited the enjoyment of titular dignities and of 
civil and military offices ; all which were for- 
bidden them by the Roman emperors. Theo- 
dorick, in particular, protected them against the 
Christian zealots, and would permit no compul- 
sory means to be used for their conversion. He 
reproved the senate for suffering a synagogue to 
be burned at Rome, and reprimanded the clergy 
of Milan for seizing another. The Genoese 
were about to deprive them of the privileges, 
which, for a long time, they had enjoyed among 
them ; but the Jews had recourse to Theodorick, 
who permitted them to rebtiild their synagogues, 
and restored to them the free ^exercise of their 
eivil and religious rights. 

^ In Persia a violent persecution was raised 
against the Jews, which historians tell us con- 
tinued for seventy-three years; during which 
time the synagogues were shut, the obeervance 
of the sabbath was suppressed, and their schools 
and chapels were appropriated by the magi* 
Huna their chief, and two of his disciples, Were 
A. D. i Imprisoned, and suffered death with won- 
474.' derful fortitude ; but the Jewish youth, 
more addicted to the pleasures of life, 
were easily persuaded to forsake their religion, 
and a general defection in Israel followed. 



Thit «bth eentoi^ cominenGed with a peraccu* 
lion of Uie Jews^ mid of the disp^moti of 'the 
leo tribes in the esMit, by Cavades, a prince of a 
pvoud aad imperious disposition, who intended 
tfi Gonapei all his si|b|ect% Christians) Jews, and 
others, to embrace the Persian religion. This 
persecution was eaK^mel^r violemt*' The cek-' 
krttted Meiri a losni^ fabbi» ^^c^rpd war 
against ihe Persian «|ioaarch) fMid we are toldf 
ttet with four hundi^d meii only he successfully 
ooDtended against him for some years ; but he 
was afHtrwards defeased and put lo death* The 
Pefstatis thmentercKlthe .city, in which Zeutra, 
the chief of the captivity, resided, and having 
plundefed it, hanged that prince and the presi- 
dent of the council on a bridge* The fa- ^, |^^ 
xnily of Zeutra betools: themselves to 522/ 
flight, and his s(Hi and heir retired into 
iudeay where he became chief of the Sanhedrim* 

Chospoes the ^at, however, who. succeeded 
Cavades in the kingdom, treated the Jews with 
atill greater rigour and severity than his prede«> , 
^ssor had done* They endeavored to obtain 
the favour of this prince, by persuading him to 
break off negociations for peace with the empe^r 
Justinian* which were then in great forwardness. 
for this purpose, they promised Chosroes, that 
if he would consent to continue the war, they 
would assist him in making himself master of 
Jerusalem, one of the richest Qities in the world* 
Chosroes, therefore, entering into their treache- 
rous design) brake off negociations for peace \j^ jy 
With the emperor, and prepared to cairy 559/ 
the project into execution. The Pei*sian 
mooarch, however, was soon informed, that the 
persons Wjhp.had been employed. ia^ssjtsiiiig |9 
C2 
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obtain possession of Jerusalem, had becti seized 
by order of the govemmerit, and, after making a 
full discovery of their design and abettors, bad 
been put to death. But this information did not 
deter Chosroes from prosecuting the war ; which 
was carried on with great vigour, and many suc- 
cessful inroads were made into Syria and Pales- 
tine. The Jews, however, in those parts, shared 
the common calamities, nor were they treated 
with less severity than the rest of the inhabitants 
of the conquered countries. Their academies 
were shut, their love of learning became extin- 
guished, and their chief was obliged to remove 
into Judea. 

They recovered their liberty, however, soon 
after, when Hormisdas the tbii^ ascended the 
throne; and they continued in the full enjoy- 
ment of their civil and religious privileges, dur- 
ing the reign of that prince. But after Chosroes 
the second had by parricide obtained possession 
of the Persian monarchy, the Jews took part 
with Varames the son of Chosroes, in a rebellion 
against his father* Varames being soon after 
reduced tp subjection, the Jews suffered extreme- 
A D. ^^ for their rebellious proceedings, and 

615. were treated as a faithless, turbulent, and 
implacable people, that excited the sub* 
jects against their prince, and fomented sedition. 
The Jews of Antioch were the first that suifbred 
the monarch's resentment ; many of them pe* 
rished by the swoixl ; others were put to death 
by the most cruel torments ; and the rest were 
reduced to the most abject ^id deplorable sla* 
very. 

Chosroes, however, was afterwards reconciled 
lo them^ and the Jews appear to have rendered. 
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him many signal and important services. In 
taking the city of Jerusalem, they acted m con* 
cert with that prince ; and no sooner was Chos- 
roes .master of that metropolis, than he delivered 
up all the Christian prisoners into their hands ; 
though he must have known that the Jews pur- 
chased them for no other purpose, than to sa« 
tiate their cniel and implacable hatred against 
them. Accordingly, no less than ninety thou- 
sand of these un^cirtunate people were barba- 
rously put to death. 

Whilst Chosroes also was besieging Constan- 
tinople, and all the forces of Syria and Judea 
were employed in the defence of that capital, the 
Jews made an attempt upon Tyre. They in-' 
tended to seize that important place, and to de- 
stroy all the Tyrians ^ but the inhabitants having 
timely notice of their design, were prepared for 
the attack, and bravely repulsed them. Thus 
disappointed, the Jews dispersed themselves 
through the countiy, and assaulted and burned 
many of the Christian churches. They were, 
however, at length, destroyed by the fyrians, 
who sallying out of the city, cut them to pieces. 

In the seventh century arose Mahomet on the 
stage of the world. The splendid and princely 
appearance of this impostor deceived the Jews, 
who considered him as the true Messiah, and 
many of them became converts to the religion, 
which he professed and taught.* The Jews be- 
ing numerous and powerful in several parts of 
Arabia, possessed of many strong castles and 
fortresses, and in the custom of maintaining ar- 

* It seems probable, that this conversion of the Jews, 
who are always intent on worldly advantage, ^was more 
poliiical than real. 
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niies under thtir several princes, it is probable 
that , Mabomet, at the conunenoement of hia 
career, and before his reHgion had become es* 
tablished, thought tt prudent and necessary to 
cxmit their interest and aUiance. 

But whatever cause Mahomet ml^ht receive 
for his aversion of this people* it is certain from 
the tenourof his writings, that he aft^rwafds 
hated and despised them : he calls them betray- 
ers and murderers of the prophets, and a people 
justly punished with the curse of the Almighty, 
for their violations of his sabbaths and his laws, 
aod for their unbelief and contempt of the cr- 
edent seers and of himself. And at length, lie 
openly declared hostilities against them. 

This war was commenced by Cajab, one of the 
principal persons of the Jewish nation ; a man 
who opposed all the measures of the impostor ; 
for which reason Mahomet gave orders to several 
(^ his fcdlowers to waylay and to destroy him ; 
whereupon Cajab, who was informed of the de- 
signs formed against him, appeared at the head 
of the Jews. Mahomet began his operations 
vrith besieging that people in Hegiasa ; and hav- 
ing obliged them ' to surrender at discretion, he ~ 
drove them into banishment, and distributed 
their wealth and effects among his disciples and 
followers. After this, Cajab attacked him near 
Kaibar, a place about four day's journey from 
Medina, where the Jews were totally routed, and 
great number^ of them destroyed ; and their 
general with much difficulty saved his life by 
Bight. The unfortunate issue of this attempt 
did not, however, deter the Jewish leader from 
tcying the event of another engagement ; but 
being again unsuccessful, they were at length 
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compelled to submit to the power of Mahomet, 
and to become tributary. This yoke, however, Mras 
extremely grievous and oppressive to them ; and 
a Jewish woman endeavoured to destroy the ty- 
rant by poison, but was detected. The Jews 
having experienced the success and severity of 
the impostor, applied to him the vision of Daniel's 
statue, whose feet were partly iron and partly 
clay ; and hence they inferred, that the Messiah 
was Jiot to make his appearance, till that empire 
had been established, since he is there prefigured 
by the stone cut out without hands, which was to 
destroy and terminate it. 

After the conquest of Persia by Omar the se- 
cond, the caliph that succeeded Mahomet, the 
Jews under that monarchy became subject not only 
to the Saracens, but to many others. This was 
occasioned by the quick succession of those 
monarchs, and by the mpidity of their conquests 
in the east. We do not, however, find, that their 
condition thereby- became worse, excepting their 
'participation in the common misfortunes, which 
those conquerors failed not to bring into every 
province that they subdued. On the contrary,: 
when Omar had subdued Isdegert, and made 
himself master of that prince's dominions, they 
rejoiced at his success ; and under him and hin 
successors, they enjoyed the full liberty of their 
religion. 

It is now time to relate the occurrences which 
befel the Jews in the west under the Roman em- 
perors, during the sixth and seventh centunes* 
The first cause of their complaint against Justi- 
nian, who pretended to decide in all matters of 
religion, -was the edict of that emperor, which 
prohibited thetn from celebrating the passovefi 
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according to their own calculation^ and enjoined 
their observance of that feast) at the same time 
with the Christian charch. Thb decree was 
soon after followed by another^ which was much 
more severe and oppressive) and which forbade 
them to educate Uieir. children in the Jewish 
faith* At the request of the council of Car- 
thage, Justinian also deprived those of Africa 
of the exercise of their religion, and commanded 
the prefect to convert their synagogues into 
chunehes* 

These several edicts^ which were considered 
by the Jews as severe and expressive, failed not' 
to irritate the minds bf that people, and to pro- 
duce a more than ordinary discontent. This 
dissatisfaction soon ripened into revolt* Julian, 
A. D. ^^^ pretended to lie the Messiah, had 
J90; ' the address to attract many of the Jews of 
Palestine to his standard, whom his title 
of conqueror, and his splendid and martial ap- 
peamnce, completely deceived. Julian having. 
armed hie fi^owers, led them against the Chris- 
tians, who dreading no hostilities at that time from 
the oppressed Jfews, and being therefore whoHy 
unprepared for the attack, were slaughtered in 
great Bumbeni* At length, however, the em* 
peror sent troops to suppress them; and the 
leader of the Jews being taken, was immediately 
put to death, which terminated the revolt* 

Somedme after, the Jews at Cttsarea rebelled 
^ 0^ against the Roman government, and were 
555. * joined by the Samaritans, for the most 
part their inveterate and mortal enemies. 
Having united their forces, they attacked and 
destroyed many of the churches, and massacred 
great mimbcra «f the Chrisriansy andparticulady; 
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•the governor in his own pakce. Happily, 
iiowever, his lady escaped the fury and resent- 
ment of the rebels, and informed Justinian of the 
revolt, who immediately sent Adamantius to 
inquire more particularly into the occurrences 
which had happened at Cssarea. These being 
related to the emperor with all their aggrava^ 
lions, the property of the richer Jews was confis- 
cated, and many of those that were concerned in . 
the revolt were beheaded or banished. They 
however joined with the Goths in Italy against 
Justinian and his general Belisarius ; and in con- 
junction with the Gothick forces, they defended 
the city of Naples with such obstinacy and 
resolution, that the Roman soldiers became ex- 
tremely exasperated against them. When there- 
fore the city was taken, though Belisarius en- 
deavoured to inspire his troops with sentiments 
of clemency and pity, the Jews, without any dis- 
tinction of age, sex, or rank, were cruelly put to 
deatlu 

This dreadful severity quelled them for a time, 
and during the two subsequent reigns, we read 
of neither revolt nor persecution. Under y^ ^^ 
Phocas, however, the Jews at Antioch, 602. ' 
where they were become very populous 
and wealthy, raised an insurrection against the 
Christians, who not being sufficiently powerful 
to oppose them? were made to suffer the most 
dreadful cruelties. Great numbers of these un- 
fortunate people were burned in their houses ; 
and bishop Anastasius, and many others, after 
having endured the greatest indignities, were 
thrown into the fire and destroyed. But at 
length,' Phocas having sent a powerful body of 
forces to quell the insurrection, the JeWs were 
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suppressed and brought to condig^n punrsh^ 
ment. By this time, notwitlrstanding the edict 
-of Adrian, they had become numerous in Cy- 
prus ; and bishop Leontius, fearing that the 
fate of the island would be similar to that of 
Antioch, converted and baptized many of the 
Jews. 

Pope Gregory the great, who reigned about 
this time, exhorted his clergy and flock to tres^ 
the Jews with candour and tenderness, because, 
as he himself believed and aliedged, they wei^ 
to be recalled, and to constitute a considerable 
part of the fold of Christ. Their condition, 
however, became worse, after the emperor He- 
raclius had concluded a peace with the Persian 
^ J) monarch. It plainly appears from his 
628. own woixis, that he hated the Jewish na- 
tion, on account of their rejection and 
contempt of Christ and of his religion. Hera- 
clius banished them from Jerusalem, to which 
they had once more gained access, and issued an 
edict prohibiting them from approaching within 
three miles of that city* 

Heraclius having consulted the soothsayers 
and divinere, relative to the fate of the .empire, 
received for answer, that a circumcised nation 
would be its ruin* Considering, therefore, how 
numerous and powerful the Jews were in most 
parts of his dominions, the great and frequent 
efforts which they had made to recover their 
liberty and their cruel and sanguinary proceed- 
ings against the Christians at different times 
and in diverse places, he doubted not but they 
were the people intended and described by the 
prediction. Not thinking it sufficient, however, 
to persecute and destix>y them in his own domi- 
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^lons, he employed the whole of his power and 
' authority in inflicting the same calamities on 
those of Gaul, Spain, and other kingdoms. 
Sizibut) the Spanish monarch, in conformity to 
the request of the emperor, endeavoured to com- 
pel them to abjure Judaism and to be baptized in 
the Christian faith, or to abandon the lungdom. 
This zeal of the king, however, was not only 
discommended by Isidore, bishop of Seville, but 
was also reproved by the ifourth council of To- 
ledo, which declared, that he had engaged j^ j^^ 
in a matter contrary to the nature of 633/ 
Christianity, and that it is God alone who 
hardeneth the hearts, and who showetli mercy to 
whom- he thinks proper* But in the next ToIe« 
dan council, the laws enacted against the Jews 
were ratified ; and it was moreover decreed, that 
no king should thenceforth ascend the throne, 
till he bad solemnly sworn to observe them. In 
consequence of this edict, which was ^ j^ 
strictly enforced by the succeeding prin- isz. 
ces, many of the Jews were outwardly 
converted to the Christian faith. 

No sooner, were the Romans expelled Gaul, 
and the Visigoths completely suppressed, than 
several regulations and decrees were made by 
the councils relative to the Jewish people. A Vi- 
tus, t>ishop of Aiivergne, having converted seve- 
ral of that nation to Christianity, one of them 
entered the city of Clermont in his white gar- 
ment ; which being observe^by a Jew, he threw 
a pot of stinking oil upon the new convert. 
This outrage irritated the Christians to such a 
degree, that had not the bishop interposed, the 
Jew would immediately have been put to death. 
The humanity of Avitus, however, only delayed 
Vol. Xlll. D 
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the effects of their resentment till the succeeding 

A. D. ^^?t*^*l » t^^^ people demolished the syna- 

569. gogue ; and the Jews were compelled to 

embrace Christianity) or to be banished 

the country. 

During the minority of the sons of Clovis, 
^ j3 Bathilda, the widow of that prince, abo- 
^5^ lished the capitation- tax, on account of 
its restraining people from marrying, and 
obliging many to sell their children, that they 
might avoid paying the impost. The Jews, who 
had become odious and detested by the traffick 
in those children, whom they sold to barba- 
rous nations, were obliged to restore the cap. 
tives that they had in their possession, and pro- 
hibited that cruel and unnatural commerce for 
the future. . 

j^ jy The eighth century is chiefly remaik- 
740. ^^^ ^o^ ^^® conversion of Chozar, a hea* 
then prince, to the religion of the Jews. 
He had become dissatisfled with the religion of 
his people and progenitors ; and having con- 
versed on the subject with Philosophers, Chris* 
tians, Mahometans, and Jews, at length formed 
the idea, that Judaism was the only true religion ; 
and to which all others were but as the shadow- 
to the substance, or the picture to the living 
original. Chozar therefore abjured his former 
tenets, received the doctrines of the Jews, and 
employed himself in converting his subjects* 
From that time the original Jews became of great 
esteem ; a tabernacle was erected, similar to 
that of Moses in the wilderness ; to" which they 
arid the Chozrean converts repaired to the Jewish 
worship. The king became rich, happy, and 
pronperous ; triumphed over his enemies ; and 
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enlarged his dominions, by new and considerable 
conquests.* 

We shall now relate the principal occurrences 
which happened to the Jewish tribes dispersed 
in the east, during the eighth and ninth centu* 
ries. If we except the common calamities, which 
neces^rily attended the civil wars that raged in 
those parts, and in which Jews and Christians 
participated, we do not, in general, find their 
tranquillity essentially disturbed. In particular, 
during the reigns of Abdelmelech, and of ^ jj 
Alwalid and Solyman his brother, the 705. 
Jewish academies flourished, and the Jews 
themselves enjoyed full liberty of conscience and 
all their ancient privileges. In the reign of 
Almanzor, who succeeded Abulkabas, an edict, 
however, was issued against them by iman 
JaafiTar ; by which those that were con- ^ ^ 
verted to Mahometanism, were declared 7-60. 
heirs of the whole property of the family. 
This decree induced great numbers of Jewish 
and other children to apostatize, that they might 
obtain estates, to which they were otherwise in 
DO respect entitled. 

Almanzor was succeeded by Al Mohdi, in 
whose reign Hakem, or Almakaneus, an impos- 
tor, whom some have supposed to have been a 
Jew, induced many disciples to follow him 
by means of miracles, which he pretended to 
perform. Mohdi sent k body of troops to re- 
duce him, which besieged Hakem in one of his 
foilresses, where he first poisoned his followers, 

• Notwithstanding the deg^e of credit which the Jews 
have endeavoured to attach to this pretended conversion 
of Chozar and of his subjects, the real existence of this 
prince and of his kingdom has always been much disputed* 
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and then destroyed himself. In the reign of 

A. D. Woman, appeared the famous impostor 

831. Moosa, or Moses, the son of Amram (as 

he called himself), who pretended to be 

_that great lawgiver of the Jews, newly risen from 

the dead. 

All al Wathek became an enemy of the Jews, 
on account of the fraudulent practices of which 
ihey had been guilty in the management of the 
finances, during the reign of his predecessor, 
and because they objected to receive the koran 
as a true and authentick revelation. For this 
refusal, they were heavily taxed, and obliged to 
pay large sums into the treasury. Motavel, who 
A. D. succeeded him, was' still more severe 
846. against them : he compelled them to 
wear leathern girdles by way of distinc- 
tion, commanded them to lide only on asses and 
mules with iron stirrups, and deprived them of 
all their honours, titles, and offices. His edicts 
not only extended through that empire, but into 
the neighbouring kingdoms ; and these marks 
of infamy, in a greater or less degree, have sub- 
sisted ever since, ifi those countries which are 
subject to the Turks, and also in other parts of 
Europe. 

The Roman empire was at this time consider- 
ably agitated by civil dissentions, between the 
iconaciasts and the worshippers of images, in 
which the Jews were particularly concerned* 
The emperor Leo Isaurus commanded the Ma- 
nichees and Jews to abjure their tenets, and to 
become Christians. The patrons of images, 
however, notwithstanding the strenuous oppo- 
sition of the emperor, at length prevailed ; and 
the Jews, who had pretended obedience to the 
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tnandate of Leo, were compelled tp subscribe a 
formulary, by which they acknowledged them* 
pelves woi'shippers of the cross and holy images i 
^nd £hey prayed to God that he would inflict 
upon ' them the leprosy of Gehazi and the fear 
of Cain, if they did not willingly pei^orm it* 
Languedock being at this time in possession of 
the Visigoths, was infested with frequent incur- 
sions of the Arabs, who are said to have been 
in alliance with the Jews, by whom they were 
invited thither, and who engaged them to assist 
in destroying the Christians. They are, likewise, 
9U:cuse^ of requesting the aid of the Saracens, 
to emancipate themselves from the tyranny 
$ind oppression of the bishop of Toulouse* 
These ti'aversing N^rbonne and Toulouse pene* 
trated as far as Lyons, and laid waste the coun- 
try with fire and sword* Charlemagne having 
afterwards completely defeatea the Saracens, 
mid retaken Toulouse, determined to put thosei 
Jews to death that had favoured the invasion 
and occasioned so much bloodshed* He was, 
however, prevailed on to commute their punish-* 
ment, and only the principal and most guilty 
persons of that people suffei*ed death. The rest 
who inhabited the city, were condemned to re^ 
ceive a box on the ear thrice every year, and 
to pay a perpetual fine of 1 31bs. of wax. 

The Jews were much favoured by ^. jj^ 
Louis, sumamed Debonair, whose chief 815/ 
physician was a person of that nation. 
They had the liberty of erecting new syna- 
gogues, and obtained such great and extensive 
privileges under this prince, that they became 
extremely haughty and insolent. Agobard, the 
bishop, howevcrj not only prohibited them from 
, D3 
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purchasing Christian slaves, and from observing 
their sabbath ; but he also, interdicted the Chris- 
tians from buying wine, and from carrying on 
any traffick with them, during the time of Lent. 
The Jews having complained of these edicts were 
immediately restored to their former privileges ; 
and Agobard could obtain no redress. 

The condition of the Jews under Charles the 
Bald, was not in every respect so agreeable and 
easy. Remisius, the bishop of thitt diocese, caus- 
ed some of his clergy to preach every Saturday 
in the synagogues ; by which means many of 
their children were converted to Christianity, and 
to prevent the conversion of others, they were 
obliged to send them to Vienne in Dauphiny, 
and to Macon and Aries in Provence, where 
they were more numerous. Remisius also pre- 
vailed on Charles to command the bishop of 
Aries and others to puraue the same method ; the 
consequence of which was, that great numbers 
of the Jewish children were voluntarily baptized, 
and the prince who thus favoured these conver- 
sions, was poisoned by Sedecias, the Jewish phy- 
sician, whom we before mentioned. The Jews 
are likewise accused of having encouraged the 
incursion of the Normans, during this reign. 

The professors of Judaism in the east, if we 
are to credit their historians, flourished during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries ; and whilst the 
rest of the world was overwhelmed in darkness 
and ignorance, the literature and learning of 
the Jews never shone more conspicuous. Their 
glory, however, was but of short duration. Their 
internal disputes, and the zeal of the crusaders 
against all of that nation, occasioned the destruc- 
lion of their several academies^ and the almost 
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total expulsion of the Jews from' the east, who 
were obliged to take refuge in Spain, France^ 
and other countries of Europe. 

The nation was at this time so numerous and 
powerful, that they reckoned the Jews in the city 
of Pheruta^-Shiboor to amount to nine hundred 
thousand. Certain it is, that they founded a new 
academy in that city, at the head of which was 
the celebrated R. Sherira, under whom it flou- 
rished for thirty years. The Jews, in the reign 
of Hakem, suffered persecution for a short time 
in Egypt. That prince endeavoured to found a 
new religion, opposite to all others, and which 
is said to have been that of the Drusi, and re« 
plete with extravagant and impious tenets.* The 
number of disciples that were converted to this 
faith among the heathens, induced Hakem to 
persecute the Christians and Jews, who were the 
only people that opposed and contemned his 
doctrine. The latter he obliged to wear a mark 
of distinctioh, and commandeid their sy- ^ j^ . 
nagogues to be shut ; but soon after al- iq26, 
lering his intentions, he restored to them 
their ancient liberty. 

During the wars that subsisted between the 
Saracens and Christians in the tenth century, the 
rabbinical schools in Spain were in a flourishing 
condition, and the Jews in that country became 
numerous and wealthy. The wars in Spain still 
continuing during the eleventh century, R. Sa- 
muel Levi being secretary and prime minister to 
the king of Granada, was by him created chief 
of the Jewish nation, and used his utmost endea- 
vours to promote the honour and advantage of 

^ This might probsibly be the religion of the Druids. 
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Uiat people. But attempting to make converts 
to the Jewish religion, the king of Granada caus* 
^ ly^ edthe principal offender to be taken an4 
1046. hanged, and such ,a persecution of the 
Jews immediately commenced, that one 
hundred thouss^nd &miiiea felt its dreadful and 
deatrucdve effects. 

The Jews, however, would have suffered «i 
more severe and fatal oppression under king Fer« 
dinand, who, at the instigation of his wife, in-, 
tended to consecrate the war against the Sara« 
cens by the extirpation of that people, had not 
the bishops and pope Alexander the second pub- 
licly opposed and condemned the measure. But 
what principally extricated them fpom the per^ 
secution of that monarch and of his successor, 
was the revolution occasioned by the Moors in 
Africa. In consequence of this event, Alphonso 
was extremely distressed, and found himself un« 
der the necessity of befriending and caressing 
the Jews, that he might induce them to render 
him pecuniary and personal assistance. Ac* 
cordingly, he promoted them to great and li> 
crative offices, of which pope Gregory extremely 
disapproved. Peter, the grandson of Alphoaso, ' 
followed the plan of his grandfather, disregard- 
ing the remonstrances of Nicholas de Valentia, 
who endeavoured to divert him from his purpose* 
of engaging in the crusade or holy war, and who 
represented the Jews as his most dangerous and 
inveterate enemies. The moderation of Peter, 
however, could not preserve the Jewish people 
in several other parts of Spain, who were perse- 
cuted by the crusaders, under the idea of procur« 
ing a blessing on their holy expedition. 
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In Hongaiy, the Jews flourished dur- ^ jj 
ing the latter part of the eleventh cen- 1092, 
tury, when St. Ladislaus, who then reign- 
ed, convening a synod, several regulations were 
entered into, which imported, that if a Jew should 
marry a Christian woman, or purchase a Chris- 
tian slave, they should ipBo facto be set at liberty, 
and their price be confiscated to the bishop. Co- 
loman, his son and successor, forbade the Jews ta 
make use of Christian slaves ; but he permitted 
them to buy and cultivate lands within the ju- 
risdiction of a bishop ; and these laws sufficiently 
demonstrate, that they were then numerous and 
powerful in that kingdom. 

The numlier and power of the Jews had also 
become great in German) and Bohemia, where 
they had erected many stately and siiperb s)ma- 
gogues. They suffered, indeed, grievous perse- 
cutions, in several parts of those kingdoms, from 
the zealots of other -persuasions. But what 
chiefly contributed to excite the fury and resent- 
ment of others against them, was the march of 
the crasaders through several cities of Germany,- 
who slaughtered and destroyed all the Jews that 
refused to become Christians. The Jewish his- 
torians relate, that Ave thousand of tlieir people 
were killed or drowned ; but the number of those 
who saved themselves, by pretending a conver- 
' sion, was much more considerable. The Chris- 
tian writers, however, compute the amount of 
the former to have been infinitely greater, and 
say that the manner of their death was more 
dreadful and terrifying. Those who pretended 
to become Christians, soon, relapsed into Ju- 
daism. The bishop of Spires, more humane and 
merciful than many others, not only protected 
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the refugees within his jurisdiction^ but caused 
their persecutors to be punished. The Bavarian 
historians inform us, that more than twelve thou-* 
sand Jews were slain in their country ; and all 
agree, that the number of those that perished in 
other parts of Germanjr was almost infinite. 
jf^^ J3 The next crusade, which commenced 
1144. fifty years after, might have proved no 
less violent against them, had not the 
Jews been sufficiently forewarned by the furious 
and infatuated zeal of the hermit Rodolphus, 
who inculcated with great earnestness and so- 
lemnity the propriety and necessity of this mea- 
sure, and proclaimed the holy war along the 
banks of the Rhine* The Jews being alarmed 
retired to Nuremberg, and to other cities, in 
which the emperor kindly received and protect- 
ed them. The persecution, however, spread 
through most countries of Europe, and great 
numbers of them fell a sacrifice to the bigotry 
and ambition of priests and princes. 

St. Bernard, who was no less an enemy to the 
.Albigenses, than he was a friend to the Jews, in« 
clined pope Innocent the second to favour them. 
His successor, Alexander the third, became also 
a great patron and protector of them, and pro- 
hibited the people from insulting them on their 
sabbaths and festivals, or on any other occasion* 
Under his patronage and protection, therefore, 
the Jews flourished exceedingly ; and the town 
of Cozai ^ in Milan, and the cities of Monaszat 
Picca Novo, and others in Ancona, produced 
many learned rabbis. 

The Jews were no less powerful in Spain, and 
one of them, named Joseph, was prime minister 
tQ Alphonso the eij;hth« But what chiefly in* 
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gfatiated them with that prince, was the love and 
affection which he had conceired for a beautiful 
young Jewess, to whom he sacrificed his honour 
and interest. The Jews seizing the advantage, 
grew extremely powerful and insolent, and the 
court and clergy became offended at the haughti^ 
ness of their demeanour. At length, however, 
the young Jewess died $ and Joseph was expelled 
his office by the treachery and intrigues of Gon- 
Tales, one of his own creatures. Under pretence 
of filling the monarch's coffers, Gonzales pre* 
vailed on Alphonso to grant him eight of the 
principal Jews. These he caused to be put to. 
death, and their estates to be confiscated. H^ 
then offered a much larger sum for allowing him 
twenty more; but Alphonso thought it more 
honourable to confiscate their estates, for de- 
fraying the future expenses of the war, than to 
take their lives and property also ; inconsequence 
of which that people voluntarily poured immense 
sums into the treasury. 

In France, the Jews were accused of the mur- 
der of St. William, and many of them were con- 
demned to the ilan>es. The odium, which this 
diabolical act brought Upon the rest, exposed 
them to the insults of the populace. At length, 
king Philip, sumamed the August, under pre- 
tence of piety and zeal for the honour of God, 
not only banished them his dominions, but con- 
fiscated all their wealth and effects ; insomuch 
that they were reduced to the greatest misery, 
and many fell victims to these oppressive and ty- 
rannical proceedings. They were, however, soon 
afterwards recalled ; and returned in great num- 
bers ; but growing numerous and insolent, they 
Assembled, by permission jof the ^^ueen^s mother^ 
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in a castle on the river Seine, and having scDUi^- 
ed and crowned a youth with thorns, they cruci- 
fied him. This usage obliged the king to go 
thither in person, and to cause eighty of them to 
be burned alive. 

Though the Jews had been banished England 

ever since 1020, they had nevertheless found 

^ jy means to resettle in that kingdom, and 

1179. were become so numerous in the reign of 
Henry the second, that possessing only 
one burying ground in the city of London, they 
petitioned thatking to allow them some new ce- 
meteries, which were readily granted them. But 
they underwent a most dreadful punishment in 
the reign of Richard the first, his successor : for 
Itaving ventured, contrary to express prohibi- 
tions, to assist at the coronation of that king, 
they were discovered, and being attacked by the 
people were dragged out of the church half-dead. 
The populace were so exasperated, that they 
broke into the houses of the Jews, and put to 
death all they could find- But the disorder did 
not terminate in London. Though the govern- 
inent, on the day succeeding that of the corona- 
tion, published a proclamation, which was ex- 
pected to suppress and allay the fury and resent* 
ment of the people, the persecution continued 
seveml months. A. D. 1 190. 

The number and power of the eastern Jews 
were by this time so much decreased, that we 
find very little mention made of them. Nesser 
Ledinillah, caliph of Bagdad, a zealous Maho- 
metan, and very avaricious, grew jealous of the 
great we,alth of the Jews, and of the readiness 
and joy with which they received every pt*etend* 
ed ]Vic.8siah| raised a persecution against themt 
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and compelkd ihem all to become Mahometans, 
or to leave the Babylonian territories. Some 
therefore departed, and the rest were converted 
to Mahometanism. The wars that succeeded 
tended to complete their ruin in that country* 

Notwithstanding the hostilities which subsist- 
ed between the Christians and Saracens, the 
Jews in Judea had their synagogues and learned 
rabbins ; but the invasion of Egypt by St. Louis, 
and the revolution which happened soon after, 
under the Mameluks, prevented the Jews in that 
kingdom from becoming numerous, wealthy, or 
learned. 

The Jews in the neighbourhood of Babylon, 
and the dispersion of the ten tribes in the east, 
had suffered considerably from the invasion of 
the Tartars ; but, at length, they obtained a re- 
spite under Jehan Argun, by means of a Jewish 
physician, whom that prince raised to be his 
prime minister. After the death of Argun, the 
Jewish prime minister, being hated by the Ma- 
hometans and Arabs for his kindness and affinity 
to those of his own sect, was accused of y^ jj 
having poisoned that piince, and on this 1291. 
accusation was condemned and put to 
death. A great number of his nation also suf- 
fered with him. It is probable, however, that 
the Jews, in the Grecian empire, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, enjoyed 
great tranquillity. . 

In the west, the Jews were no less hated and 
oppressed, than they were numerous and weal- 
thy. Their riches indeed, served to excite the 
jealousy of their adversaries, and to procure to 
themselves tyranny and oppression. In Spain 
VOL.XIIL E 
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the bishop of Toledo perceiving them H 
■^•^* iiicrease in number and wealth, excited 

the populace against them ; and making 
'himself their leader, entered and plundered their 
houses and synagogues. The cnisaders, who 
were then preparing for an expedition into the 
Holy Land, and having imbibed the cruel and 
detestable idea, that the destruction of those ene- 
mies of Christ and of his gospel would infallibly 
obtain the favour and blessing of heaven on their 
enterprise, completed what the bigotted bishop 
had begun. They made such havock and car- 
nage among this unhappy and unfortunate peo- 
ple, that this is reckoned as one of the four most 
severe and bloody persecutions which the Jews 
ever suffered. The Spanish nobles endeavoured 
to interpose their authority, and to suppress the 
cruelties practised on them ; but Ferdinand, the 
Spanish monarch, who wished to ingratiate him- 
self with the zealots, by the persecution of the 
Albigenses and other hereticks, encouraged and 
promoted the persecution^ 

Alphonso the tenth, king of Castile, a celebrat- 
ed astronomer, being assisted by some rabbins 
in compiling certain astronomical tables, be- 
came so genei-ous a friend and patron of the 
Jews, that the jealousy of the zealots was ex- 
cited, and they formed plots and accusations 
against them. Three villains of the city of Or- 
sana, in Andalusia, threw the dead body of a 
man into the house of a Jew, and accused him 
of the murder. By means of this improbable 
assertion, the popular ferment and hatred were 
roused ; a great number of the Jews were inhu- 
tnanly put to death ; ?ind others fled for refuge 
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and acquaintances.' The inhabitants ofPalma» 
also> rose upon them^ and destroyed many* 
Upon which the Jews sent a deputation to courtf 
to obtain the suppression of a massacre, which 
was so likely to prove general. Their enemies 
likewhe sent deputies^ on their part ; and the ag« 
gressors and the aggrieved accused each other^ 
and pleaded their cause before the Spanish mo«* 
narch ; when the Jewish nation was acquitted of 
the pretended murder. 

James the first, king of Arragon, a pious and 
religious monarch, was so far from abet- 
ting and adopting the persecutions, whidi ^^J? 
wei'e then prevalent, that he requested the * 
assistance of the Jews, from whom he derived 
much moral and theological instruction. Though 
the Jewish people were hated, despised, and de- 
rided by the populace, and by the ignorant 
among the' clei^y, they were nevertheless pro- 
tected, admired, and encouraged, by the great 
an^d the learned. Tliis happiness, however, was 
obscured and dispelled by the accidents and n[UST 
fortunes which soon after befel them. A per- 
son, named Zachariah, pretended that, by hia 
knowledge of the scriptures and of the Prophets^^ . 
he had become acquurnted with the exact time 
of the appearance of the Messiah, which he pre* 
dieted to be just at hand. He foretold 
the very day on which this mighty deli- ^258* 
verer was to appear, that should gather 
together his elect people, conquer and subdue 
their enemies, and replace them in their ancient 
inheritance. Deceived by this prophecy and ex- 
pectation of the Messiah, the Jews prepared 
themselves for the event by prayers and fasting, 
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and at the time appointed entered the Sfnagog;uc8 ' 
clothed in white. But finding this to be only an 
imposture, they became ashamed of their con- 
duct, and were exposed to the mocks and nisults 
of their enemies. 

But the most dreadful and deplorable of all 

the disasters which happened to the 

r^5M ^^^^ ^^ ^^'* period, ^as occasioned by 

*^ ' the irruption of a body of enthusiastick 
shepherds, who pretended to work miracles, and 
having become numei^pus and powerful, carried 
fire and sword into several provinces. The 
Jews, in particular, suffered the cmelty and op- 
pj^ssion of those enthusiasts wherever they went : 
happy were they that could, at the expense of their 
religion and property, preserve their lives ; bat 
they who refused to give up either, wei*e instant- 
ly and inhumanly put to death. The pestilence 
that arose in the army of the shepherds, and 
which extended through the neighbouring coun- 
try, was also productive of evils to the Jewish 
nation : they were accused of having bribed the 
peasants of Mesura to poison the river, and of 
having furnished them with the poison for that 
purpose ; and on the grounds of this false and 
wicked allegation, a great number of them were 
imprisoned and tried. After a long confinement, 
they acquitted themselves of the crimes imputed 
to their charge ; but the king, who did not wish 
to confess the injustice of which he had been 
guilty towards them, pretended that he had kept 
them in prison for the purpose of converting 
them to Christianity. The Jews, therefore, re- 
fusing to be baptized in the Christian faith, were 
burned alive, to the number of fifteen thousand. 

Alphonso the eleventjhj the friend and proteo 
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or of the Jewish people, though principally di- 
rect£d in his afifdirs by one Joseph, a Jew, and 
ntendant of his finances, was nevertheless pre- 
vailed on, by his mutinous and discontented subr 
jjects, to pass a decree against them, on account 
of a pretended indignity offered to the sacra* 
ment by a boy of that nation. It was deliberat- 
ed in council whether they should be put to death 
or banished, and) the latter measure being pre- 
ferred, they wei% commanded to depart 
the kingdom in three months* The prince ^««?' 
royajj however, obtained a revisal of the ' 

process i and it was then found that the sup- 
posed crime had inadvertently been committed 
by a young Christian. On this deposition, th^ 
king recalled his edict ; but the acquittal of the 
Jews did not prevent the fury and resentment of 
the zealots against them, in another town, where 
many of that nation were put to death for this 
pretended offence. 

Soon after, an insurrection broke out against 
ihem at Toledo, in which the Jews behaved ia 
such a desperate manner, as can scarcely be con- 
<;eived- One of tiiem perceiving the zealots 
breaking into the house, with intent to massacre 
■ all they found, was seized with fury and despair, 
killed everyone that had taken refuge with him, 
9nd then destroyed ^himself, that he might not 
be put to death by his enemies*^ 

They suffered also under the reign of Hemy 
the third of Castile, when Martin, archdeacon of 
Astigi, preached through tlie streets of Seville 
and Cordova against them, and the minds of the 
people became so much inflamed and exasperat- 
ed, that they killed the Jews in both places. The 
persecution spread to Toledoy Valencia^ and B^> 
E2 
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celona, Where some were plundered 8(nd others 
murdered ; and the more artful and crafty among^ 
the Hebrews changed their religion, that they 
might escape such acts of violence. The great 
and populous synagogues of Seville and Cor<% 
dova became almost wholly deserted; and the 
j^ung king still pursued these unhappy fugitives 
with hatred and resentment. The inhabitants of 
Andalusia^ and of other provinces, seized and 
put to death all that retired thither* His son 
John, who succeeded him, was no less embitter- 
ed against them ; insomuch that the Jews in his 
reign were depiivedof the necessaries of life, and 
obliged to wear a red mark of distinction ; and 
those who had hitherto concealed >and preserved 
themselves were punished with death. 

The Jews of Arragon were ^not much better 
treated than those of Castile. That kingdom 
was distracted with civil and intestine wars, 
which could only be supported by large imposts ; 
and the Jews were taxed very heavily, and expos- 
ed to continual vexations and persecutions, which 
reduced them to the lowest ebb of misery* 

It was noticed before, that the Jews in th« 
twelfth century were banished and recalled by 

Philip, king of France, They were no 
^9 IK ^^^'^^^ re^ttled in the dominions of that 

prince, than they resumed • their accus- 
tomed usury and extortions* By this means 
they became powerful, and accumulated wealth ; 
they purchased lands and estates, and grew In- 
solent and tyrannical ; and the government was 
under the necessity of framing new laws, to sup- 
jjress the abuses, and punish the enormities, of 
which they were daily guilty. St. Louis, how- 
f vef) not finding those edicts sufficient to pre- 
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vent the evUs^ which they were intended to re* 
medy, commanded all his subjects to refrain from 
borrowing money of the Jews. Being numerous 
and great usurers also in Btitanny, the nobilitjr 
and merchants united in a complaint to the duke ; 
and a law was passed, which declared^ that at 
the request of the bishops, abbots, barons, and 
vassals in Britanny, all the Jews should for ever 
be banished from that province. 

The celebrated council of Lyons, which ex- 
communicated the emperor, passed a de* 
crce, also enjoining all Christian princes, ^^' 
who had Jews in their dominions, to com- ^^* 
pel them to refund to the crusaders all the mo- 
ney which they had obtained by usury. The 
Jews were also prohibited from demanding any 
<lebts due to them from the crusaders, till their 
death or return, while the council of Vienne de- 
fended the Christians against the vexatious suita 
and extortions of that nation*. The Jewish peo- 
ple, however, notwithstanding these decrees and 
precautions, in some provinces of France were 
raised to the magistracy, and, in most parts of 
that kingdom, kept Christian slaves. 

A signal calamity befel them, dbout 
this time, in the persecution raised against ^^S' 
them by the Parisians, on account, as was 
pretended, of sacrificing some Christian chil* 
dren on Good-Friday, and of using their blood 
at the solemnity of the passover ; for which im- 
puted act of murder and impiety, the Jews were 
cruelly slaughtered in Paris. The persecution 
was also extended into the provinces of Bri^ 
Touraine, Anjou, Poitou, and Maine^ in wli^ch 
more than two thousand five hundred of these 
imfortaoate and oppressed peppier who refuse^ 
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to become Christians, were put to death, by the 
most cruel torments. The sufTerings of the 
Jewish nation in France would not probably 
have terminated here^ had not the Pope inter* 
posed, and requested St. Louis, the reigning 
monarch, to allow them liberty of conscience. 
Whilst, however, the French king was under 
iconfinement in the Holy Land, he gave orders 
that they should be expelled his dominions; 
which was punctually executed by the queen 
regent. 

They were recalled in the next reign by 
^275 ^*^**'P ^^ Bold, a prince of a generous 
and humane disposition, who was induced 
to this measure by their known and acknowledge 
ed usefulness, in the promotion of commerce, 
^d the circulation of money^ which could not 
fieiil of improving the finances, at that titne greatly 
exhausted. Under the reign of this monarch, 
the Jews became powerful and wealthy- They 
were expelled Gascony by Edward the first, 
king of England, who having engaged in the 
lioly war, had also imbibed the strange and un* 
natural idea, that the persecution of those ene« 
mies of Christ and of his gospel, would be the 
most effectual means of obtaining a blessing on 
his enterprise. 

The example of Edward was followed soon 
Wter by Philip the Fair, who expelled them tho 
French dominions* It is generally al* 
^'ioo lowed, that Philip was induced to take 
' this measure in order to enrich himself by 
plunder ; and that the Jewish nation was sacri- 
ficed to his extreme avarice. Their wealth and 
ofiects were seized by the monarch, and many 
^ied through want in exile. They W6re> how* 
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eter, recalled eight years after, by his succes- 
sor Louis, in order to replenish the empty trea- 
sury, to recruit the ftnances, and to make trade 
and commerce to flourish. They, were after- - 
wardii accused of having suffered themselves to 
be bribed, by the king of Granada, to procure 
the poisoning of all the rivers, wells, and reser- '■ 
voirs of water; which were accordingly found- 
poisoned in France and Germany. A leper hav- 
ing deposed, that he was hired by a certain rich 
Jew to effect this purpose, the Jewish people in 
Languedock were immediately put to death, in 
the most cruel and barbarous manner ; those of 
Paris were treated with more equity and modera- 
tion, and only the guilty suffered. Others were 
banished ; and the rich were imprisoned, till they 
had discovered their treasures and effects. 

Charies, whilst dauphin of Viennois, and duke 
of Normandy, was under the necessity of recall- 
ing them during his father's imprison- 
ment, and the existing disorders of the ^aS* 
state. On his accession to the throne, he 
granted and confirmed their ancient privileges^ 
and only compelled them to wear some mark of 
distinction ; but afterwards becoming deranged 
iQ his intellects, the Jews were again accused of 
committing mui*ders and outrages, for which 
some of them were hanged, others scourged, and 
fines were levied on the synagogues. - The^ Be< 
verities induced many to assume the mask of 
Christianity. At length appeared that memo-^ 
rable edict, which for ever expelled the Jewish 
nation from the French dominions. In this, 
however, we ought to except the city of Metz in 
Lorrain, in which they preserved tlieir civil and 
religious rights | and which wer^ afterwards 
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conlirmed to them by Louis the thirteenth*-* 
A.D. 1617. 

In Italy, the popes were favourable and kind 
to the Jewa. Gregory the ninthi who at this 
time filled the papal throne^ imitated the exam- 
pie of his predecessors ; aad though he was & 
zealous promoter of the holy war, yet observing 
that the crusaders commenced their pious work 
with the massacre and destruction of the Jew% 
he took every method to prevent such barbarity. 
la Naiples, the Jewish people were become nu* . 
merous and wealthy ; and many of them were 
converted to christisoiity, aod were permitted to 
marry the daughters of the ricKest aad noblest 
families in the kingdom. The fury of the zea*. 
lotSy however, w^sia raised against them> and a 
massacre of the Jews immediately foMowed*. 
The riot ao«kpersecutioo extended through great 
paits of the kingdom i and those in the city of 
Naples would also hs^ve been put to death had not 
the nobility interposed^ and concealed the most 
wealthy, and therefore the most ob^xioua> ia. 
their hou9e9 ; and by those means pfeservedthem 
from the rage and resentment of the populace* 
They were no less numerous and powerful at 
bologna, where they built many stately edifices 
a^ the most magnificent synagogue in Italy* 

We meet with nothing worthy of notice rela- 
tive to the Jews in England, till the reign of 
icing John, except that they were invited into this, 
kingdom by William the Conqueror. During 
the time of king John the country was distracted- 
with civil and inte^Une broils, and he was under 
the necessity of supporting his goverenment by 
the most oppressive exactions, the heaviest of 
vbbb £eU.oa the Jews. At length the kin^; 
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cohfisi^ated all their property and effects, and ex- 
pelled them the kingdom by a publick edict. 
Henry the third endeavoured to procin-e 
their conversion ; and to promote which ^^<B' 
more effectually, he founded a seminary 
for the maintenance of Jewish converts, in which 
they might lire without labour or usury. This 
induced many of them to become Christians, and 
that house, we are told, continued a considerable 
time. 

The Jews of Norwich were accused of having 
stolen a christian child, and of having kept him 
a year, that they might circumcise and crucify 
him, at the ensuing passover ; but being detected, 
previously to that period, they suffered a severe 
and meritorious punishment. In London the 
Hebrews were accused of some murders and of 
atrocious offences, and after enduring various 
vexations and sufferings, they were obliged to 
pay one third of all their wealth. The holy war, 
to which Henry was pressingly invited by 
the pope, was Another pretence for de- ^V?' 
manding money from his subjects, and 
especially from the Jews, whom he scrupled not 
to deprive of what Uiey had left. Their contri- 
butions were also demanded for carrying on the 
Spanish war. The wealth of the Jews, however, 
being already much exhausted, they requested 
permission to depart from England for some 
more propitious and friendly country. But this 
they were refused, and therefore were compelled 
to pay the contribution. The next year Henry 
demanded eight thousand marks of the Jews ; 
and upon their pleading insolvency, sold them 
to his brother Richard for that sum, who, in all 
probability, would have compelled them to re- 
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fund it, had he not been convinced of their real 
poverty and distress. 

It is" agreed by most writers, that the iTews 

were expelled England, by a perpetual 

^29? ^^^^^ about this time ; and King Edward, 

who banished them, gave them money 

with which to transport themselves into France. 

Whether the Jews really committed greater 
and more numerous offences in Germany, or 
the people were more superstitiously zealous 
against them, than in other countries, there is 
scarcely a kingdom in which they have been 
accused of more enormous crimes. At Franck- 
fort, on account of some converaions, the indig* 
nation and fury of the Jews and zealots became 
dreadful ; and arms were seized on both sides* 
Several Christians lost their lives, and about one 
hundred and eighty Jews were burned alive. 
. One-half of the city was consumed by fire; and 
all the Jews were in danger of falling a sacrifice 
to the resentment of the populace. At Munich, 
in Bavaria, an old woman having confessed that 
she sold a child to the Jews, whom they crucified, 
the people without waiting the event of a trial, 
put all the Jews to death that they could find* 
The officers of the town having, in vain, attempt- 
ed to suppress the tumult, advised the Jews to 
retire into their synagogue, which was a strong 
building made of stone. This advice they fol- 
lowed ; but, notwithstanding the great efforts 
of the duke and of the officers to appease and 
disperse the multitude, they were all burned and 
destroyed in it. An accusation of a similar na- 
ture was urged agairist the Jews of Wurtzburgh 
and Bern, where they were put to death in tlie 
same manner. 
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In the council of Vienna it was observed,- 
that the Jews had become extremely numerous 
and powerful, and that the income of the clergy 
was thereby considerably decreased. It wasr 
therefore, decreed, that they should reimburse 
the clergy, in proportion to what they might 
have considered themselves entitled, had their 
families been christian* It was also enacted, 
that the Jews should be compelled to demolish 
the new and stately synagogues which they had 
elected, and to be satisfied with their ancient 
places of worship. These decrees, however, were 
rendered abortive, so long as the princes and 
nobles publicly protected those that refused to 
obey them. The clergy, therefore, were under 
the necessity of pursuing more violent measures, 
and excommunicated all that protected and de- 
fended this degraded people. 

During the contest between Adolphus of 
Nassau and Albert of Austria, each of ^ q 
whom had been elected emperor, a pea- 1^64.* 
sant of the name of Raind Fleish, com- 
menced a preacher in the high Palatinate, Fran- 
conia, and other provinces, and pretended that 
God had sent him to exterminate and destroy all 
the Jews. Without further inquiry, the people 
immediately seized those in Nuremberg, Rottem- 
burgh, and several other towns of Franconia and 
Bavaria, whom they burned alive. Oltherschose 
rather to destroy themselves with their wives 
and children, than to be thrown into the flames 
by the Christians. Albert would gladly have 
suppressed these impious, sanguinary, and dis- 
graceful tumults, but was afraid that Raind 
Fleish, whom they considered as the preachet' 

Vol. XIII. F 
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sent of God) should induce the people to &voiir 
and join his competitor* 

The council convened at Vienna by pope C!e- 
m^t, condemned the usury of the Jews^and de*- 
creed that those who fevoured and approved of 
them should be considered as heretldot* This 
edict was the cause of much mischief and vex- 
ation to the Jews, especially in Germany. They 
were, however, in some measure, relieved by 
j^ P Menicho, bishop of Spires, who forbade 
1339. them to be molested on that account m 
his dominions ; and alleged that, as they 
were without the pale of the church, that law 
could not concern them* A few years after» 
they were banished by J^ewis the first, .king of 
Hungary, out of his dominiohs. A Jew named 
Cicogne, whose family was numerous at Franck- 
fort, threw some pieces of fire into the town- 
house, which consumed both it and all the records 
therein. The flame also spread to the cathe- 
dral, which was reduced' to ashes* This crime 
did not remain unpunished, for not only the in- 
cendiary, but all the Jews in Franckfort, a few 
that retired into Bohemia only excepted, were 
put to death* 

The Jews having escaped the common mor- 
tality, which happened in most parts of Europe, 
were accused c£ having poisoned the rivers, 
wells, and reservoirs of water* This occasioned 
another massacre and destruction in several pro- 
vinces of Germany^ in which some were burned 
s^ive, and others most cruelly slaughtered. Those 
of Mentz, however, resolved to defend them- 
selves; and having seized about two hundred 
unarmed Christians, put them to death in a* 
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censed populace collected in great numbers, and 
attacking the Jews with gre»t fuiy and resent- 
fnent) killed about twelve thousand of them. 
The indignation and persecution extended over 
all Germany. In the imperial cities, all the 
.houses of the Jews were demolished, and castles 
and towers built with the materials. The reign- 
ing count Palatine and his ministers, endea- 
voured in vain to suppress the vioience, and to 
protect the Jews ; they were opposed b)r some of 
the nobility, and by the populace, who accused 
them of accepting bribes to defend them. All 
the Jewish inhabitants of Ulm, together with 
their property and effects, were burned ; and in 
» 'word, the whole Hebrew nation in those parts 
was at this time without friends and retreat ; 
and no one dared, at so critical a period, to in-* 
(erpose in their behalf. 

The refugees in Bohemia were not much 
better ti'eated than their brethren in Ger- ^ j^ 
many. Vinceslas, the emperor, and king 1391. 
of Bohemia, desirous of ingratiating him> 
self with his subjects, discharged his nobility 
from the debts which they owed to the Jews* 
The people, therefore, considering them as dis- 
carded by that prince, attacked them at Gotha, 
and a terdble carnage ensued. The Jews of 
Spires^ without distinction of age, sex, or condi- 
tion, were put to 'death by t^e sword. In Ger^ 
many, Italy, Provence, and other parts, they 
were again accused of having poisoned the ri« 
vers and springs, and punished for thb pre« 
tended crime, by the most severe and cruel tor« 
ments. In vain was it represented, that of this 
offence they could not.be guilty, as tlie rivers and 
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Springs, which have a free and iinrestra^cd 
course, cannot be contaminated by poison. -To 
preserve them from a more cruel and dreadful 
^^ J) fate, the emperor was under the necessity 
1400. of issuing an edict, enjoining them to de- 
part the country, or to be baptized. Few, 
however, if any, were induced to apostatize, or, 
as they expressed it, to forsake the glory of their 
God. 

Benedict the thirteenth, who was then in Ar- 
ragon, endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 
the Spanish nation, by his zeal for the conver- 
sion of the Jews. Conferences were accordingly 
held on the subject ; and after some time spent 
in this manner, many professed to be disciples 
and followers of Christ. But whatever might be 
the number of these Jewish converts, their sin- 
cerity was much disputed, and not indeed with* 
out sufficient reason ; for it a{>pears that they 
yielded only to necessity^ and merely to avoid 
harsh and cruel treatment. In outwai*d appear- 
ance, they professed Christianity, but they cir- 
cumcised their children, observed the passover, 
and neglected none of the Jewish rites and cere« 
monies. 

This dissimulation did not escape the notice 
of the clergy, nor remain long unpunished ; they 
acquainted the Spanish monarch and the pope 
with the conduct of the converted Jews; upon 
which, the tribunal of inqtiisition was com- 
manded to observe the behaviour of those delin- 
quents more narrowly, and all Christian princes 
were exhorted to assist in bringing them to con- 
dign punishment. This decree, which was pro- 
claimed in most parts of Spain, had a speedy 
and powerful effect j and seventeen thous-y*^/! 
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Jews immedifiitely returned to the church, and 
.submitted themselves to whatever censures or 
pe^nance should, be inflicted. Two thousand of 
this oppressed s^nd unfortunate people were 
burned aUve, notwithstanding their acknowledg- 
ment ai>d confession, that Jesus was the true 
Messiali* Many were imprisoned, and languish- 
ed long in confinement; and after -reg^dning 
their liberty, were compelled to wear a badge of 
.distinction and disgrace* Nor did they spare 
the sacred repositories of the dead : human bo- 
.dies were disinterred and burned ; their estates 
,and property confiscated ; and their children de- 
clared incapable of succeeding to the possessions 
of their parents. These severities obliged mauy 
to emigrate into other countries ; and others em- 
|>raced Christianity. But notwithsttuiding these 
conversions, the pqpulaqe insulted and .oppressed 
them, and attributed every calamity or misfor- 
tune that befel them to the obstinaqy of the re- 
cusants, or to the dissimulation and hypocrisy of 
the conformists. 

A severe apd dreadful edict was. after- ^^ p^ 
wards issued against the Jews by Ferdi- 1492I 
ffiand kingof Qpain, by which the whole 
, JTewlsh nation was coinmanc)ed to leave that mo« 
narch's dominions in the space of four months ; 
ifuid the people were prohibited, under, the great- 
est penalties, from affording victuals, or any 
.other assistance, to ^uch as should be found in 
>the kingdom, after that period. Historians in- 
larm os, that seventy thousand families, or eight 
hundred thousand persons, quitted Spain pursu- 
ant to this decree : but the Jewish writers make 
ihe refugees fimount to a much gtretiter num« 
^b^r. 
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The misery and sufferings of those who thus 
enobarked for foreign countries, are inexpres- 
sible, and almost inconceivable. Some of the 
vessels took fire, and these unhappy victims of 
oppression perished in tlie flames or were 
drowned; many were shipwrecked on foreign 
coasts, and were exposed to an instant or linger- 
ing death ; the plague destroyed gi'eat numbers ; 
and to complete the series of their calamities, 
those who reached the city of Fez in Africa, 
were refused admittance by the cruel and mer- 
ciless inhabitants, and perished for want of sus- 
tenance* Whether Ferdinand was induced ti) 
adopt this severe and tyrannical measure by mo- 
tives of avarice and the- prospect of obtaining 
immense riches, or was influenced by causes of 
a pious and religious nature, we forbear to in- 
vestigate. Certain, however, it is, that his con- 
duct in this respect was highly censured by all 
sober and judicious Christians ; and though pope 
Alexander the sixth dignified the monarch with 
the surname of Catholick, for this zealous and per- 
secuting action, he nevertheless received many 
of the fogitives into his dominions. 

John the second, king of Portugal, though 
•not naturally a friend andbenefactorof the Jews, 
was sensible that it was his interest to encourage 
those who had been expelled Spain, to settle in 
his dominions. This he accordingly did, under 
certain restrictions. His son and successor seemed 
at first to commiserate the condition and misery 
of this people, but was soon after induced to sa- 
crifice them to his interest, and to the alliance 
which he had contracted with the Spanish mo- 
-narch. He therefore banished them from Por- 
tugal; but detained their children under vavious 
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pretcnce«« This conduct of the king drove the 
Jew^ to despair) and many of them put an end 
to their existence. Thpse who departed the king- 
dom endured the mo6t severe hardships and in- 
sults; and of those who became Christians, 
great numbers were ill treated and massacred^ 
for the slightest and most trivial offences. 

Notwithstanding the craelties and severities 
which the Jews had suffered in Spain, they were 
no sooner informed that Charles the fifth had 
ascended the throne, than they endeavoured to 
procure a resettlement in that kingdom. For 
this purpose, they commissioned some of the 
most considerable of their nation to represent to 
the Spanish monarch, that they sufiered under 
the servitude of a religion which they were com- 
pelled to embrace, and to whose rigorous and 
unremitted persecutions they were daily ex- 
posed ; that they carried on the whole commerce 
of the nation, and were the most useful, and per- 
haps the most faithful, subjects in the kingdom ; 
and therefore requested, that he would be pleased 
to allow them the free and unrestrained exercise 
of their religion, for which act of condescension 
and kindness, they engaged to present the king 
with eight hundred thousand crowns of gold. 
The Spanish monarch received them very gra- 
ciously, and the council of Flanders was like- 
wise of opinion, that their request should be 
granted, and their o^r accepted. Cardinal Xi- 
menes, however, dissuaded Charles from this re- 
solution, and this last effort of the Jews was un- 
successful. 

We shall now give an account of the eastern 
Jews during the fifteenth; sixteenth; and seven- 
teenth cts»iuries ; 
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In Media* 'where J^mAel^phi, ctuef <^ tbe 
:family of the Persian kingS) commenced his con« 
quests, they were astonished at his ra^id and 
.wonderful success, and began to consider him as 
the true Messiah. In this opinion they w^re 
moreover confirmed, by his declaring hlnisd^ 
A.D. pi^phet sent by God, to inspect and re- 
X500. form the Mahometsui religion. That 
' prince, however, despised the iKewa, re- 
fused their homage and service, and treated>|l^m 
with greater severity than any of his subjects. 
JLn the reign of Abbas t^e^second, a great gou|i- 
Ji. D. ^*^ ^^ convened, in which it was unani- 
1666. mously resolved, thfit the Jewish nation 
should be destroyed without del^. Ac* 
cordingly an order was issued to Persians atid" 
strangers to massacre all the Jews, without re- 
gard to sex, age, or condition, those only ex- 
cepted who should be converted to the .religipn 
of Mahomet. The persecutiqn commenced at 
Ispahan, the capit9.1 of the kingdom, e^itended 
with equal severity to the sevjeral provinces in- 
habited by Jews, and continued for thvee years 
without intermission* A few pf them fled into 
the dominions of Turkey, and^thers into India; 
and many preserved their lives by abjuring 
their religion. Those of Ispahan were, how- 
ever, very poor, and not numerous. They were 
obliged to pay an annual sum of money to the 
king, and to wear a garment for the sake of dis- 
tinction. 

Sagdad, once the residence of the princes of 
the captivity, was much reductd since :it was 
,taken by Amurat the fourth ; but had a great 
.number of Jewish inhabitants, who, though Ihey 
enjoyed the free and unrestrained q^^ercise pf 
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their religion, were nevertheless hated and des- 
pised by the Persians. In Armenia they are 
said to have lived peaceably; but a Christian 
being murdered by a Jew, many of the Jewish 
peo^e wei'e crucified, and others burned. In 
Media, durmg the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, they were numerous, and had 
been transplanted thither by Sennacherib. They 
are said to have had one hundred persons for 
-every forty Christians that inhabited Media. 
They spread themselves as for as the foot of 
mount Caucasus ; and we are told, that the 
princes of Mingrelia and Imiretta pretended to 
be descendants of king David. The ancient 
TOonarchs of Georgia boasted the same extrac- 
tion ; and the cham of that country, among 
other titles, called himself a descendant of Solo- 
mon, the Jewish king. In these parts is a great 
mixture of Judaism. This was the general state 
of the Jews in Persia, Media, Armenia, and 
some other provinces in the east, during those 
centuries now under review. 

It would naturally be expected, that Judea, 
their ancient and beloved country, woukl have 
cotitalned a greater number of Jews than either 
Syria or Egypt. It was, indeed, frequently vi* 
sited by devotees, who made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem ; but veiy few fixed their abodes in 
that country. Sephec, or Tzepheth, a city of 
Galilee, was the most populous and celebrated^ 
which the Jews possessed in this province. This 
town enjoyed several advantages greater than 
the rest ; and the Jews that inhabited it wei^ 
treated with more kindness, than those that lived 
in any other part of the Ottoman empire* To 
this city they sent^their children to be instructed 
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in the Hebrew language ; for it was their opinioii) 
Xh^t ic could no wWre else be taught with equal 
purity, and Scphet became what Tiberias was 
formerly. It i^ unnecessary to add raore^ than 
that there was not a city in Palestine, in which 
the Jews subsisted splong, and with so. much 
credit and safety* 

The Jews in Syria were much more numerous 
and flourishing than in Judea. They always had 
their synagogues and learned men at Damascua. 
They also obtained from the Christians a cele- 
brated plat of ground, where, it is pretendeclj 
jthat Elijah the prophet called Elisha to be his 
servant, and in which place they erected a sump^ 
jtuous synagogue. At Aleppo the Jews were 119 
less numerojus ; and in this city Zabathai Tj^vi 
was born, who proclaimed himself the [Me^sial^ 
and the deliverer of Israel,.and that, he ws«3 abou$ 
to subvert and destroy the OKoman poweiv 
Many were induced to credit his assertion^ oa 
account of an interpre^aUon of a passage ij» 
Daniel, that the Messiah should appear about 
jl^ycar 1'675. The more prudent, however^ of 
that oation be^came sensible, that tbi$ intended 
insurrection would occasion the ruin of «[U tte 
Jews ;^n the pi;to|Ban empire, aad therefore pvo^ 
^unced hixp;an impostor^ ^d condemned iiim 
to death* 

But. Tzevi as^mbled ^a great .conowrse of 
Jews at Smyrna, where he several times pn^ 
;iQunc^d the na^ie Jehovah, and aUesi^d the 
Jewii^ liturgy i and the a^ence not only aci- 
inowledged his power and authority, .but pre?, 
tencjed th^y saw something in his person that 
^ras more than human. He then caused a throine 
jto^b^ directed f^r JhUn and Jbis queen) irom whidi 
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lowers a new form of faith, which they wete 
oominanded itnplicitlf to receive* After this he 
embarked in a small vessel for Constantinople^ 
and his disciples went thither by land. The 
Grand Seignior being informed of his approach^ 
gave orders to his vizier to cause him to be ap* 
prehended and bastinadoed, which were accord* 
ingly executed. 

AAer sufFering this punishment, Tzevi was 
imprisoned in the Dardanels, from whence he 
sent ambassadors to assure the Jews, that he waS' 
the true Messiah, and to inform them of the mi* 
racles which he had already performed, or still 
had to perform. Being afterwards detected and 
proved to be an impostor, he was commanded by 
the sultan to be carried to Adrianople, and put 
ta death. To avoid this punishment, Tzevi and 
his wife apostatized from the Jewish faith, and 
were omverted to Mahometanism. He was, 
however, afterwards beheaded by order of the^' 
Grand Seignior. 

After the death of this impostor, Daniel Is- 
rael, a Jew, who had dwelt at Smyrna six or 
seven years, undertook to persuade the Jewish 
people, that Tzevi was yet alive and concealed, 
and that he would re-appear, according to the 
prophecy of Daniel, after the space of forty-five 
years. Some prodigies which he pretended ta 
perform, astonished many of the Jews, and in* 
dttced them to credit his assertions. The deatl^ 
of Cordoso, however, who maintained the im- 
postor, and who was murdered by his son>in-law, 
unveiled the deception. The murderer fled into 
a Turkish mosque^ said was converted to M^ho- 
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metanism ; but we are not told what bccatxie or 
Daniel Israel. 

In Ethiopia, during the fifteef)t1i, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, the Jews lived peace* 
ably, and easily maintained themselves by the 
conformity that subsisted between their religion 
and customs and those of the Ethiopians, who 
boast that they are of the same lineage* The 
Jewish people in this part never received the 
Talmud, nor any of those traditions by which 
their religion is injured. It is no easy matter to* 
determine in what period the Jews were first 
settled in Ethiopia* A late traveller infbnm 
us, that Saba, who founded the monarchy of 
Abyssinia, was a Jewess, and that her subjects 
became Jews before the time of Solomon* H& 
also tells us, that they continued Jews from the 
time of the building of the temple, to the year 
422 after Christ, when they were converted to 
Mahometanism.* The Jewish people, in the time 
of which we are treating, are said to have in* 
habited a high and spacious mountain, accessible 
only on one side, which was rocky, difficult, and 
dangerous. Claude, the son of David, sought 
refur^e on this mountain from the arms 
^iS ^^ ^^^ brother, and was received with great 
' kindness by the Jews, who defended him 
with such bravery and fidelity, that they ever af- 
terwards enjoyed his friendship and protection. 

They maintained themselves in the same in- 
dependent manner at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, possessed nearly three pro- 
vinces, and tv^ere considered as the ancient inha< 

• Vide Mr. Bnice's Travels, vol. i- p. 478, 484. 
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l>]tants of Abyssinia, and known by the name 
of ahetiherda.'^ Socinios, a bold and successful 
prince, attacked them with a powerful army, 
dislodged them from their rocks and fastnesses^ 
and dispersed them throughout the kingdom. 

Achmed, governor of Egypt, having revolted 
agunst Soliman the second, imposed a ^ j^ 
tax of two hundred talents on the Jews 1524. 
of that kingdom. They, however, plead- 
ed insolvency, and paid only fifteen talents into 
the treasury. Upon which, Achmed command- 
ed them to be arrested and imprisoned. This 
order, however, was annulled, by the seizure and 
death of Achmed himself; and the Jews cele- 
brated a feast in memory of their deliverance^. 
Cairo was full of Jews, most of whom ^ ^i. 
were rich merchants. The liberty, how- {^73. 
ever, which was granted to the Jewish ' 

nation, induced them to disperse over that coun- 
try, where they exercised a variety of occupif* 
tions, and carried on some considerable manu- 
factures* It is said, that the Jews were more 
numerous in those parts during this period, than 
was the whole of their nation in the time of 
Moses. 

Muley Archeyjkifig of Taphilet, having seized 
the property of a rich Jew, was thereby enabled 
to make himself master of the province of Qui- 
viana, and to dispossess his brother of the king** 
dom of Morocco and Fez. To recompense the 
Hebrews for this act of oppression to an indivi^ 
dual, he allowed them their former privileges, 
and created Josuah Ben Hamosheth prince of 
that nation. His brother Ishraael, who succeed^- 

^ * Vide Mr. Bruce's Travels, vol. ii. p. 299^ 
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ed Yam in the kingdom, was a stiH greaJter friend 
und. benefactor of the Jewish people, aod ho 
made one (^ them his envoy to the different courts 
of Europe, who concluded the peace with the 
United Provinces, A. D. 1684. 

The Jews had been a long time settled at 
Oran, ajid were intrusted with some of the most 
lucrative and considerable ofiices in the city* 
Their fidelity and affection to the Spaniardlay 
however^ were such, notwith^anding the treat- 
ment they had received from them, that they be* 
A. D. ^^y^^ ^^ ^^^'^ ^^ ^^^ Spanish soldiers s 
1669. ^nt this service, and many others which 
they performed, did not pmvent them 
from suffering banishment* In the province of 
Suz also, they were numerous and flourishing $ 
in the capital of that principality they had a rich 
and stately synagogue, which was sei*ved by se^ 
veral priests and officers* They had their judges 
and interpreters of the law, who were maintain* 
ed at the charge of the peq^le. In the kingdom 
of Fe?i, their synagogues having been demolish* 
^ jy ed, Muley Mahomet not only caused them 
1660. to be rebuilt, but appointed a Jew hi^ 
treasurer and prime minister. 
Though we have hitherto seen the Jews &y 
youred and protected by the popes in Italy, that 
\ jy wariike pontiff, John the twenty-thind^ 
1412. mised a dreadful and destructive persecu- 
tion against them. Not satisfied, how<» 
ever, with o^pressipg them in his cmk domi- 
nions, he wrote to the queen*regeot of Spaiq, 
during the minority of her son John, and desired 
tier to act m the same manner. To this request 
she immediately acceded, and sixteen thousand 
pf the Jewish nation were compelled to abjure 
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their reSgiotii wttllst those who wtrt obsd<i> 
&ate, ahd re&aed to apostatise from the fcdth^ 
were coademned to the fiames^ or massacred by 
the populace. Nichdias the second, howevert 
having soon after ascended the papal chair, he 
comforted and ptxDtected the Jews, and suppres- 
sed the inquisitors. He also sent letters into 
Spain, to prevent tlwwe in that kingdom from be* 
ing competed to abjure their rdigion* 

They had not long enjoyed pope Nichoks-s 
patronage and protection, before another perse- 
cution w^s raised against them. In the bishoprick 
of Trent, and m all the cities of Venice, the po- 
pulace were so tnueh excited agsunst them, that 
they plundered and massacred all whom they 
found ; and the doge and senate we're under the 
necessity of interposing their authority, to sup- 
press the liot and slaughter. The Jews, hoW»- 
«^f, wei^ afterwards expelled Trent. 

Pope Alexander the sixth not only receiveA 
those Jews whom the Idngs of Spain and Portu- 
gal had banished, but enjoined their brethren at 
Rome, who had treated them With great neglect^ 
to give them every assistance in thdr power lor 
establishing themselves in his dominbns. He 
allowed them the same privileges as the Jews 
had formerly enjoyed ; and endeavoured to pro- 
core <them the free and unrestrained exercise of 
their religion in all the other states of Italy. 
Under pope Paul the third, the Hebrews j^ ^^ 
had become so numerous and powerful, 1539.' 
that cardinal Sadolet inveighed against 
his hoHness, and asserted that the pontiff waft 
kinder to the Jews than to the Christians. 

Paul the fourth treated the Jewish people with 
great harshaess and rigour, imd issued two se- 
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yere edicts against them ; but pope Phis the fifth 
-AD. ^^^^^^^1 with still greater severity. Ho 
1569. not only restricted them in their religious 
worship^ but charged them, with several 
crimes and misdemeanors, for which they were 
expelled all places of his dominions, excepting 
the cities of Rome and Ancona. Sextus the 
fifth acted with greater openness and sincerity, 
and declared that the profit and advantage, which 
he received from the Jewish merchants, were the 
principal motives for his tolerating that people. 
This pope revoked all the bulls and edicts, which 
his predecessors had issued against them; but 
Clement the eighth confirmed the bull of pope 
Pius the fifth against the Jews, who were tliere- 
by expelled llie ecclesiastical states. 
^ During the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, the Jews in Germany and the more 
northern countries were extremely numerous^ 
but much poorer, and worse treated by the priests 
jind populace, than those of Italy. Great num<» 
bers bad settled at Thuringa and Misnia, in 
which places the Landgraves exacted of them 
vast sums of money for the peace and liberty 
which they enjoyed. I^ewis the tenth, duke of 
A. D. ^^v^^^^ banished them out of his domi- 
1454. nions, without regarding his own interest, 
or the remonstrances of their friends. He 
confiscated all their effects, and erected publick 
edifices in the places where they had inhabited. 
Some years after, those of Nuremberg, who 
were numerous and wealthy, were banished. from 
that city. The citizens charged them with se- 
veral crimes and misdemeanors, that they might 
endeavour to palliate their severity ; but the real 
cause for this ^treatment of the Jews> appears tQ 
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of Cologne soon after, followed the exarnple of 
the citizens of Nurembergy and expelled them 
bk diocese* 

The Jews of Mersb»gh» who pretended to 
h«ve been 0eltled there ever since the destruc* 
tion of Jerasaleni) were tyanished from that citf 
and ^ooeae bf the bishc^ The emperor ^ p^ 
Ferdinand the first, however, received 1559.* 
and pfotected Ihem. Ever »nce the tenth 
centory, the Jews on accoont of the aervioos 
whidi thef had rendered the Chrastians a§Mnt 
the banditti, had lived peaces^ and happily in 
IBohemia ; but a conflagration haiying destroyed 
some part of that kingdom, they were accused, 
floid found guilty of being accessnies to it. 
Those, thenefore, that eseaped death, were ex- 
pelled the kingdom, but were afterwards re* 
caned. 

The Jews in Hungary were gveatly decreased 
In number, towards the eonchnion of the six- 
teenth century; and that the emperor might 
compel them to leave his dominions with greater 
-celerity, he imposed on them a douUe tax, which 
It was supposed they could scarcely be able to 
paf. A great persecution was raised against 
this people in Moravia ; and many were burned 
and put to death, before any assistance could he 
fencfered them* Those in Franconia being ac* 
eused of setting fire to several houses in the 
town of Bamberg, were plundered of their effects^ 
In Vienna the Jews had obtained such 
credit, that they were permitted to erect a ^'^' 
lately and sumptuous synagogue ; but-the 
building was scarcely finished, when the emperor 
expelled them from that captal, and converted 
G2 
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tbeir synagogue into a church. After the death 
of the empress, however, they were recalled^ 
and admitted to several posts and titfes of ho- 
nour. They were also numerous and flourishing 
in moat of the other cities of that empire, and 
in the province^ of Servia, Croatia, Moldavia^ 
and Valantina* In Holland, they enjoyed greater 
liberty and quietness, and were more flourishing 
and wealthy than in any other part of the world* 

We have now brought the history of the eastern 
and western Jews to the close of the seventeenth 
century- It remains only, therefore, that we 
give a short account of the present state and 
condition of this people- 

Of the ten tribes carried into captivity by 
Shalmanezer, and of the country where they 
settled, we have received no certsun and authen- 
tick information, unless we are to suppose, that 
they still exist in Persia, under the denomination 
of A%hanS) who, according to their own tradi- 
tionsj ai*e descendants of the Jews. . We leant 
from the book of Esdras, that the ten tribes» 
after a wandering journey, arrived at a country- 
called Arsareth ; where, with great probability, 
^ we may suppose that they settled. Now the 
most accurate historians of Persia affirm, that 
the Afghans are descended ftx>m the Jews, which» 
in some measure, corroborates and renders cre- 
dible their traditions of the same import. It ia 
also asserted, that their families are still distin- 
guished by the names of Jewish tribes, though^ 
since their conversion to the faith, of Mahomet, 
they have been extremely studious of conceal- 
ing their origin and descent* The language 
they use, is said to have a manifest resemblance 
to the Chaldaick » and a considerable district of 
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the country which they inhabit) is called Haza* 
rethy or Hazaret, which might easily have been 
changed into Arsareth.^ 

The Turkish empire, however, is the principal 
retreat of the Jews. At Constantinople and Sa- 
lonichi they are more numerous tlian in any other 
part. In Fez, Morocco, and other African 
states are great numbers of Jews ; and in the 
interior part^ of that continent, they have so hr 
conformed to the religion of Mahomet, as to re- 
cite in publicky prayers from the Koran. They 
are dispersed over Germany > but are more nu- 
merous in Poland, Lithuania, and Russia. In 
protestant countries they are treated with great 
mildness and charity ; and in England, they are 
wisely allowed the full liberty of their religion, 
an unrestrained freedom of commerce, and the 
quiet and peaceable enjoyment of their property^ 
though a liberal attempt made to naturalize 
them about half a century ago, failed from po« 
pular ignorance and intolerance. 



CHAP. I. 

0/ Africa in General 

AT what time this vast continent was first 
distinguished by the title of a distinct, or 
third, part of the world, it would be no easy 
matter to determine. Strabo, who was only ac- 
quainted with those kingdoms of Africa which 
tiie Romans reduced under their power, thought 

* Vide Asiatick Researches, vol. ii. p. 76. 
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it too inconsfdenible to deserve ihat disttndtion^ 
and though Ptolemy was better informed with 
respect to the continent of Africa, and much of 
bis account of its geo^phy and natural history 
has been lately confirmed by indi^Hitable evi* 
dence, he was nerertheless in the dark respect* 
ing many of its component parts. The Africaa 
and Arabian geograpiiers are •extremely ignorant 
of their own country, and in their maps and de* 
scriptions have omitted the whode t>f that territory, 
which lies between the Nile and the Red Sefu 
flefore the close of the fifteenth century, £ma- 
miel king of Portugal, excited by a desire of dis« 
covering a way to the East Indies, appointed a 
few ships for that expedition, which doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and explored the eastern 
and western coasts of the African continent* A 
few factories, however, near the sea, could have 
iittle or no opportunity of acquiring a knowledge 
of the interior part of the country, even bad it 
accorded with the objects they had in view» It 
is to the honour of England, that a society of 
noblemen and genllemen has associated for the 
purpose of exploring the internal regions of Af« 
rica, and whose discoveries have thrown more 
light on the geography and natural history of that 
continent, than aH the united labours of two thou- 
sand years. 

Africa is ertvironed by the sea, excepting ofUy 
the isthmus of Sues, which is a narrow neck of 
land of seventy miles in breadth, and which 
unites it to Asia* It has been compared to an 
irregular pyramid inverted, the northern part 
constituting the base, which runs along the shorei 
of the Mediterranean, and the Cape of Good 
Hope forming the apex or top. Its utmost ex^ 
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teot from north to south, from Cape Bona, in the 
Mediterranean, to the Cape of Good Hope, is 
four thousand three hundred miles; and it^ 
breadth from east to west, from Cape Vei-d to 
Cape Guarda-fui, near the straits of Babelman^ 
del, is three thousand five hundred miles ; the 
whole including an extent from thirty-five de«« 
grees north latitude, to twenty-eight south, and 
from thirty-three degrees east to seventeen de* 
grees west longitude from London. It appears^ 
therefore, that nearly two thirds of the continent 
of Africa are situated within the torrid zone, and 
that the equator divides it almost in the middle* 
The northern part, however, is more exten- 
sive and most exposed to the vertical rays of 
the sun, which being reflected from vast deserts 
of burning sand, the heat becomes excessive^ 
and, in many places, insupportable to Eunn 
peans. 

Africa may be divided into four parts : 

1. The islands which surround this continent 
in the Mediterranean and Red Sea» and on the 
eastern and western coasts. 

2. The country of the whites, comprehending 
Egypt, Barbary, Numidia, or Biledulgerid^ and 
Zaara, or the Desert. 

3. That of the blacks, including Nigritia, Gui* 
nea, and Nubia. 

. 4. Upper and Lower Ethiopia, the former of 
which comprehends the vast empire of Abyssinia 
and parts adjacent ; the latter includes the king* 
doms of Congo, Angola, Loango, and Caffraria, 
along the western, or Atlantick; and those of 
Monomotapa, Sofola, and along the coasts of 
Zanquebar and Ajan, on the eastern, or Indian 
Ocean } together with tlie inland kingdoms of 



Monenmgi, Meiifca, C^icoirt^ dec* and odier va^ 
tioQs nations, of whicfi we s^aB aftertrards make 

AH the fnhtibkii^ts of ifhb vast c^ntiimnt^ 
though tltatmgntshcd under a variety of denomi- 
haticms, accof ding to 1?heir tfilferent situations, 
tribes, and fofms of government, are, neverthe* 
Jess, cOWiiftonly included in the ttro-fWId distino 
twn of Moofrs and Negtx>es, or t)f Arabs and 
Afiricans. With res^pect to the an<^ettt inhabrt«> 
ants of thrs country, who are very numerous, 
we might expect to find in so vairt a tract of land, 
and so great a variety of nations, and govem- 
Ittents, a propoitionable divemty "of people, re* 
httiYe to t*te qoalffical5ons of ihind and of body ; 
tKrt, on the contrary, u general uniformity per- 
vades those Various regions and people.^ * AH 
the negro nations," says Mr. Park, « that fell 
under my observation, though divided into a 
number 6f petty Independent states, subsist 
diiefly "by the ^atttfe tneans, live neariy in the 
^nme temperatures ahd possess a ixfonderfid mm* 
larity ofdi^ositionJ* 

It is remarkable, that Ifhe Negroes, how black 
aoever when in health, are no sooner attacked 
with sickness, than they gradually become pale 
and whitish, according to the nature and inve* 
teracy of the disease ; but when dead, they re* 
sume their original blackness. Most of the Af- 
rican natives have been always addicted to ido* 
latry, witchcraft, and other superstitious rhes 
and customs, which it is supposed they received 
from the ancient Egyptians. In many parts of 
Africa, however, some rcflicks of Judaism are dts- 
temtble. With respect to the christian religion, 
we are told ^at it was estaUished here at a very 



(tBAy period, bj the eunuch of qq^n Candace ; 
but in Abyssinia, where it wa& first propagated 
and established, and where it fiourish/ed for aom^ 
time with great splendour, it has been miserably 
U>rn by factions and schisms* There is a variety 
of Christians, however, dispersed throughout 
Africa* 

But the religion of Mahomet hath made thf 
greatest and most rapid progress in this country* 
Whether, however, through the ignorance of its 
propagators, or the depravity of the converts, 
Mahometaniam is here deprived of many of it^ 
austerities and most of its virtues. One would 
scarcely, indeed, imagine, nor would a fiiithful 
mussulraan acknowledge, that it is the same re- 
ligion, which the Arabia Prophet taught his 
disciples- The Negroes have neither mosques, 
nor observe any weekly festival* 

The Africans are generally considei^ed as an 
indolent and inactive people ; but perhaps withr 
out much reason* The nature of the climate 19, 
mdeed, unfavourable to great corporeal exer- 
tions; but strictly and properly speaking, a 
people cannot be called indolent and inactive^ 
whose sustenance is derived, not from the spon- 
taneous productions of nature, but from personal 
kd>our« Some manufactures and mechanicks, and 
the necessary arts of life, are known and prac* 
tised by them. 

Before the Europeans visited this continent, 
the commerce of Africa was inconsiderable, and 
principidly confined to the eastern coasts, and to 
those of the Red Sea : and was chicfty carriM 
on by the Arabs, Persians, Armenians, and Ma- 
hometans* Since that time, the Italians^ Frengh^ 
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English, Dutch, Spaniards, and PortugUete, set* 
tied several colonies and factories in different 
parts* This trade chiefly consists of gold, slaves^ 
ivory, and a great variety of odoriferous gums* 
The commeh:e with Africa promotes the imports 
and consumption of European commodities and 
manufactures : as those of silken, woollen, and 
linen ; and of iron and copper, wrought into a 
great variety of utensils and warlike instruments* 

The Moors are supposed to have been for- 
merly a different people fit>m the Arabs or Sa« 
racens, who extended themselves over the eastern 
parts of Africa, and spread their conquests to 
its most westerii coasts* But they have been so 
intermixed with that race, and have adopted so 
many of their tt^anner^ and cUstbms, that they 
are scarcely to be distinguished from each other** 

The Arabs who abandoned the wandering 
and iiTegular mode of'lifc, and settled in towns 
and villages, apply themselves to trade and ma- 
nufactures ; or employ their time in i^riculture, 
and the breeding of camels and horses* The 
most considerable class of Arabs, however, con- 
sists of those who live in deserts and tents* 
They are divided into separate tribes or &miliesy 
each of which is subject to a chief or king, who 
exercises unlimited authority over those of his 
own horde, and acknowledges no allegiance to a 
common soverei^* They live in continual feat 

■• «« With the religion, they were proud to adopt th* 
iangmage, iriame, and origin of Arabs : the blood of the 
strangers and natives was insensibly mingled^ and from ^ 
the Euphrates to the Atlantick the same nation might 
teem to be diffused over the sandy plains of Asia arnd 
./^riea."^-^r^&7fr. 
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tnd distrust ; and are always prepared to make 
hostile and predatory excui;^ions^ or ta avoid 
great and irominent dangers. 

Camels, and other beasts of burden^ being eit- 
tremely necessary to thera, the Arabs are fre- 
quently compelled to change their place of abode, 
to procure for then! fresher and more vei'dant 
pastures. On account of these frequent de- 
campments, they are obliged to make use c^ 
light and moveable tents, some of which are 
constructed of camels and goats hair. This 
cloth is manufactured by the women in such a 
manner, that it is proof against the heaviest and 
most violent rains which fall in Africa. The 
other tents are rather a portable kind of hut, 
composed of the bark of trees, or of some sort 
of wood proper for the purpose, and so con- 
trived as to be erected, or taken down, with great 
ease and expedition. Both kinds of tents are 
of a circular form, the top of which projects in 
the shape of a cone, and under it is placed the 
chimney, which serves instead of windows to ad- 
mit the air and light. 

The women have not only the whole care and 
management of these houses, and of the rest of 
the family affairs, but they are also doomed to 
undergo the meanest and most slavish employ- 
ments. They grind, bake, bi*ew, and dress all 
the victuals fortlie household; and they fetch 
wood and water, milk the cattle, and take care 
of their husbands* horses ; but in diffei'ent parts 
of Africa, different customs will be found to 
prevail. The women are generally fond of 
adorning themselves with gold chains, pearls, 
and- beads. The houses, or tents, in which the 
females reside, are interdicted to all men, ex- 

Vot. XIII, H 
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cept their husbands j and if any Arab is i 
as not to .possess a Separate tent, or hut, he vSlh^ 
receive vi8itoi*s, and transact his bm^ineBS^-iiMhe 
open fiSr. 

Next to their wivjes, the Arabs value their 
horses, or mares, the latter of which, on account < 
of their milk, (which forms a part of their food) 
and of the colts they produce, are esteemed pre^ 
. ferable. The mares and colts are admitted into 
the tents, where tUey remain loose with the rest " 
of the family, and frec^ueritly sence for pillowtf 
or bolsters on which the children recline *. The 
Arabs are extremely careful in the choice and 
preservation of their breed, and more exact in 
observing tlie genealogy of their horses than of 
themselves. 

The usual dress of the men is a kind of shirt 
next the skin, which descends to the knee, and is 
suspended over a pair of drawers which cover 
the ancles. Over this, the richer Arabs wear 
a short jacket, called a caphtan, which has long 
and strait sleeves, and is girt with a broad sash^ 
surrounding the body several times. This caph- 
tan is commonly made of fine cloth or serge ; 
and sometimes, though very rarely, of silk ; but . 
among the inferior Arabs, it is manufactured of 
blue or black cotton cloth. As they wear no 
bells, the scimitar, . or cutlass, is generally in- 
serted between the girdle and caphtan. The 
girdles are long and wide, manufactured of silk 
or cotton and curiously embroidered. The use 
of stockings is scarcely known in Africa. In- 
stead of shoes, they, wear a kind of socks made 
of Morocco, leather, and reaching to the ancle« 

• M. Sonnini observes, that in Egypt the cattle art 
ftccastomedto share the shelter of the Bedouins* 






The commbn people usually have their heads 
and legs uncovered. The chief, however, of 
the tribe, and others also distinguished among 
them, adorn their heads with red caps, encircled 
by several rounds of white cotton, and formed in 
tlie shape of a turban. 

The women wear long drawers, and shifts 
over them. Their capbtan is fastened to their 
bodies with a sash or girdle, similar to that 
of the men, but generally of more value, and 
having a greater variety of colours and em- 
broidery. Over the caphtan, the female also 
wears a large mantle or robe, of a rich azure 
hue, which descends to the feet. Their heads 
and hands are covered with a veil; and their 
ears, necks, and arms, are adorned with rings 
and bracelets of gold and silver. Their feet are 
covered with socks, or pumps, similar to those 
pf the men. The women, however, of inferior 
rank, cover their bodies with only a piece of 
cloth, which they wrap about their breasts, and 
which descends no lower than the knee. In- 
stead of pearls and diamonds, these make use 
of pieces of coral or glass, with which they de- 
corate the hair. They mark their foreheads, 
cheeks, and chin, with a kind of paint ; but as 
this paint requires frequent renewal, they some- 
times puncture it into the skin, which renders the 
impression indelible. * 

The bread of the Arabs consists of millet,' 
maize, or rice, made into cakes. Their drink is 
commonly water ; but they brew a small liquor, 
and also distil a kind of spirit, sufficiently strong 
to intoxicate. They eat fish and flesh of several 

• In Malta and some other place* a similar custom 
prevails. 
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sorts, but niver of both at one meal, nor in an3r 
large quantity. " The lives of tlie Bedouins," 
says M. Sonnini, " simple, uniform, and unin- 
jured by excesses, are extended to the term fixed 
by nature. They live to be very old, and, in 
their advanced age, they arc conspicuous for a 
respectable and truly patriarchal appearance *." 
They ai>e no less friendly and hospitable in their 
habitations to strangers who visit them, and 
vrhom they treat with singular frankness and 
cordiality. " Here, (among the Arabs or Be-«/ 
douins) that hypocritical politeness, those lying 
expressions of civility, with which people mu- 
tually overwhelm each other in our fashionable 
circles in Europe, while they reciprocally agree 
to place no confidence, are unknown." Here 
simple and natural offers are made of objects 
equally simple, to refuse which would excite 
real pain in the minds of those who make theiOt 
while the acceptance of their hospitable gifts is 
sure to fill them with gratitude, and at the same 
time you run no risk of being burthensome to 
your host, t" 

The Arabs are never instructed in the know- 
ledge of physick or philosophy. ^ There are per- 
sons, indeed, among them, who pretend to some 
skill in those sciences; but what they know of 
them is acquired by experience, habit, or cus- 
tom,* assisted by strength of memory and readi- 
ness of invention. They have adopted, how- 
ever, a regular course of pharmacy for diseases, 
and of surgery for wounds and sores. The 
former chiefly consists of vegetables, and the 

• Vide Travels in Upper and Lower figjpt, 
f Sonnini *s Travels. 
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latter of outward ^applications. They have intro- 
duced inoculation for the stnall-pox^ but in a ruder 
wanner than what is practised in China* The 
zealous and faithful Mussulmen, however, are 
greatly inimical to all kinds of inoculations for 
that disease ; and they not only decry it as an 
impious method of tempting Divine Providence, 
but recount a number of frightful stories, in order 
ta deter the people from the practice. 

All the Arabs in Africa, of whatever kind and 
description, are divided into tribes or £imilies, 
called dow-wars. The chief's tent is always 
known by its situation, which is in the center of 
the dow-war*. The sheicks, or chiefs, are ge- 
nerally armed with short pikes or javelins, and 
are so expert in using those weapons, that though 
riding in fall gallop, they seldom miss their 
mark, but wHl kill a man at fifty, or hit the mid- 
dle of a plate at forty paces distance. They 
hare also a cutlass and a quiver of arrows ; and 
as they themselves are very skilful in all kinds 
of military actions, so 'they iare no less careful 
that those who are under them, and their horses, 
be inured to the same exercise, insomuch that 
the agility and address of the one, and the doci- 
lity and fleetness of the other, in attacking or 
retiring fronv an enemy, are justly admired by 
all Europeans, who have been witnesses of their 
disdpline and exploits. They make no use of 
fire-arms, as they know not the manner of using 
them on horseback, nor how to keep them in pro- 
per order. The Arabs generally make a fu- 

• M. Sonnini informs us, that the tent of Shcick Hiig- 
sein, which he visited, was distinguished from the rest . 
by nothing but a large fdumc of bla^ck ostrich feskthers, 
placed on the summit. * 
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rious onset ; but when ^t^cked, or in danger of 
being overpowered, they suddenly disperse) to 
avoid the assault of the enemy, and alterwards 
rallying, they return to the charge with incredi- 
l^le celerity. In those feigned retreats, they do 
the greatest Jnjuiy to enemies, who are unac- 
quainted with their manner of fighting. They 
are so inured to matters of a military nature 
f^m their infancy, that they consider war jbls 
their greatest happiness, and pursue it with in- 
trepidity and bravery. They are persuaded 
that Providence ordained it for them, and there- 
fore never commence an attack without sayings 
in a serious and reverent manner, that they do 
it in the name of God^ nor conclude a successful 
e.'cpedition without repeating the words, God be 
praUed ! 

Next to their warlike excursions, their princi- 
pal and most delightftil occupation is hunting or 
racing, in both of which they are no less active 
and expert. Their marriages are nothing more 
than a bargain between the &ther of the intended 
bride and her intended husband. They consist 
for the piost part in an agreement, that the young 
]nan shall pay so many camels, horses, sheep, and 
cows, to the father of the woman. The purchase 
is no sooner concluded than the young man is al- 
lowed to visit his future bride in a separate tentf 
where, attired in the best and most costly apparel 
and ornaments she can afford, she is prepared to 
receive him. This is a relick of the ancient man- 
ner, in which the patriarchs manied. The bride 
is then conducted to her husband on horseback, 
or on a camel, and accoxQpanied with loud accla- 
mations and songs. 

When an Arab dies^ the women who inhabit 
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that tent or hut alarm the whole dow-war> or 
district, .with their outcries and lamentations, 
and are speedily joined in the same fnghtiul 
chorus by all the other females* The men, 
however, even the nearest relations to the de- 
ceai^d, whatever inward grief they su£fer, are 
untviUing to express their feelings in any other 
manner than by a grave and composed deport- 
ment. The corpse is carried to some neigh- 
bouring eminence^ where it is deposited in^a 
grave, and covered witK earth. A mound of 
stones is then raised over it, which serves for a 
monument, and for a defence against beasts of 
prey. 

Though the wandering Arabs are, for the 
. most part, Mahometans, they have no mosques 
throughout this vast continent. The case, how* 
ever, is otherwise with those who inhabit towns 
and villages, and are employed in trade or agri- 
culture, and who have every where their places 
of worship. 

The caravans which are made use of by this 
latter description of Arabs, in carrying on their 
traffick with the interior parts of Africa, fre- 
quently perform a journey of seven hundred 
leagues in extent. They travel into the king- 
dom of Tombuctoo, and other neighbouring 
nations, where they procure of the inhabitants 
gold, in exchange for trinkets, pieces of iron 
and brass, and other commodities of little value* 
In this journey they pass through a vast desert 
of sand of two hundred leagues in length, in 
which water is scarcely to be found. But the 
most dreadful and imminent dangers to which 
tlie traveller in this vast desert is subject, are the 
sand winds. The following is the description 
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of one by Mr. Park, which happened during 
his confinement in the Great Desert. ^ The 
force of the wind was not in itself very great : it 
was what a seaman would have denominated a 
^tiff breeze ; but the quantity of sand and dust car- 
ried before it was such as to darken the whole 
atmosphere. It swept along from east to west 
in a thick and constant stream, and the air was 
at times so dark and full of sand, that it was 
difficult to discern the neighbouring tents.*** 
Sometimes, however, we are assured, that those 
tempests are so violent, that whole caravans have 
been buried beyond all possible recovery .f 

The African horses are small, but well 
shaped, fleet, and beautifully coloured. Those 
of the Arabs, however, are by far the best, and 
most esteemed, not by the Africans only, but by 
straugers of every country. They exceed all 
other creatures, except the dant, in swiftness of 
foot. The camel is the most useful and neces- 
sary animal that Africa possesses. " Without 
this beast, which natureibrmed to endure hun- 
ger, thirst, and all the inconveniences attending 
heat and drought, vast plains of sand and 
stones, and arid mountains rugged with rocks, 
would have proved insurmountable barriers to 
man: with him numerous troops tread the 
moving sands, and exhibit a wonderful spectacle 
to the observer, who is astonished to behold men 
in places which appear formed to repel every 
thing that breathes ; with him circulate all the 

• Vide Park's Travels in the interior of Africa, p. 131. 

\ Somewhat similar to this appears Mr. Brace's ac- 
(:ount of the moving pillars of sand in the deserts of Ara- 
bia, whose tops reached the clouds, a&d whose motion 
exceeded that of the swiftest horse. 
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treasures of the east ; with him the solitary, tra?- 
velier fears not to enter the spacious void that ' 
separates one people from another.*" 

The dromedary is a smaller and more slender 
species of the camel. It is no less useful for its ■ * ' 
swiftness than \he other for the burthens it car- 
ries, and is generally employed for expedition. 
For ten days together it will travel at the rate 
of forty leagues a day, with a small pittance of 
barley and water.f It has protuberances on its 
back, which form a natural saddle for the rider. 
It can also endure hunger, thirst, and great fa- 
tigue. Other domestick animals, such as bulls, 
cows, asses^ sheep, and goats, are also in great 
][>lenty and variety in Africa. 

At the head of the catalogue of the wild or 
savage animals, which this country produces, 
we may justly place the elephant, which is a 
JM)ble a»d excellent beast, and equally celebrated 
for its surprising qualities of sense, docility, ' "' * 
courage, and usefulness, as for its superior 
strength and size above all other quadrupeds; 
In every part of Africa, however, it is wild, fe- -.^'^ 

rocious, and destructive; nor have any of the *" v • 
inhabitants of tbis vast continent attempted to . 
tame this animal, and to render it serviceable. . . ♦ 
But whatever. devastation the elephants make in 'I'. * 

the lands that are sown, and which seems to be ^ ;« - 

done for the sake of sustenance, they never at* *> •. ■. 

• Sonnini's Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt. , • -^ 
f '* The most extraordinary journey of this kind,'** 

says M. Sonnini, " which I ever heard mentioned, was .* '» . * 

made by a Bedouin, who was often pointed out tome at • \ 

Cairo. He travelled from jhat city to Mecca, a distance of ■'* *'i '^^ 

more than fqjur hundred le^iguee, in five days j for which . • _ , '* 

>iie c«ravaQ of pilgrims employs upwards of thirty days. ^ -. *. ' -V " 
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tack men or women, unless first assaulted or ex- 
asperated by abuse. 

The rhinoceros, which derives its appellaUon 
from the horn on its nose, is likewise a native of 
Africa^ and though this animal is inferior in 
bulk to the elephant, it excels him in the beau^ 
and comeliness of its shape and skin, the latter of 
which is surpiisingly variegated with speckles 
in tufts of black and grey. The back of this 
animal appears to be adorned with a natural sad- 
dle, and its sides and ribs extend, as if emboss*- 
«d, down, to its belly. The skin of its back is so 
hard, that a lance will scarcely penetrate it ; and 
its hide is so deeply furrowed, as to appear arm- 
ed with scales. The nose resembles that of a 
boar, on the top of which grows the horn erect 
and perpendicular, and which is of a lighter or 
darker brown, according to the age of the ani- 
mal. There is a niaiiiSBat diShsrcncc ijctWd6ri tne 
rhinoceros of Africa and Asia ; that of the latter 
having but one horn on its nose, and the other 
having besides this a second on its forehead> and 
a third on its back.* 

The next in rank and size is the garaffa^ 
called by the Arabs zarafa, and by Pliny and 
other ancients camelopard, from its beautiful 
spots, resembling the leopard. It is about the 
height of a camel, but much more slender and 
finely shaped. Its hind legs are considerably 
shorter than those before : a circumstance which 
gives the animal a grand and majestick appear- 

• Mr. Bruce tells us, that the Agagcers, or hunters of 

the rhinoceros, assert they frequently meet with those 

that have three horns, none of which are on the back* 

but all growing in a s^aight llnei and nearly perpend U 

'' cular to the otfrontit^ or nose. 
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ance ; especially as its neck riseis in an almost 
upright ascent, and terminates in a small and 
beautiful head, similar to that of a dear or an* 
telope. The skin of its breast is smooth, and 
sleek ; the hair a mixture of black and white j 
its tail long and slender, and its g^it and pace 
slow and gradual ; excepting when frighted or 
pursued, when it becomes extremely fleet and 
nimble* These animals generally frequent woods 
and deserts, avoid the habitations and sight of 
men, and never associate with other quadrupeds. 
One great inconvenience, however, attends their 
erect front, and the great length of their fore- 
legs ; without tnuch difficulty they cannot graze 
on the ground, but generally feed on the leaves 
and branches of trees. 

• The dante, or lante, is about the size of a buf- 
^oe, or wild bull, but much slenderer in its 
shape, and more capable of moving with cele- 
rity* It is naturally wild, very shy, and being 
likewise swift of foot, it is difficult to catch or 
overtake it, except in the summer season, when 
the burning sand parches and shrivels its hoofs 
to such a degree, that it is disabled from run- 
ning. At all other times those animals run with 
such incredible speed, that no other crcature is 
able to keep pace with them. It would extend 
beyond the limits of this rapid survey, to notice 
all the animals existing on this vast continent ; 
suffice it, therefore, to observe, with regard to 
the rest, that lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, 
wolves, foxes, buffaloes, wildf^boars, hyaenas, elks, 
stags, roebucks, and monkies, are to be found in 
great abundance and variety in many districts 
of Africa, and some of them in each. 

The ostrich i» ceitainly the most singular of 
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the winged tribe* This inhabitant of the dry 
Vii barren deserts of Africa seems to consti- 
tute the link of gradation between the feathered 
and animal creation* The general opinion is, 
that its food consists of whatever substance it 
happens to meet with, whether of iron, stone, 
wood, bones, leather, or vegetables* This sin« 
gular and surprising circumstance has induced 
many naturalists to consider the account as.fa- 
bulous and incredible* Upon dissection, how- 
ever, the stomach of tH^ ostrich is found to be' 
so constructed, as to form an exception to the 
general principles of either birds or quadrupeds* • 
The h6ad of this bird is small in proportion to 
the size of its body ; the bill is short and pointed 
the legs thick and strong, and the feet are cloven 
and resemble those of a goat. They are gene- ' 
rally found in great numbers in the dry and bar- 
ren deserts of Africa, but especially in the em- 
pires of Abyssinia, Monomotapa, Morocco, and 
Biledulgeiid* Mr. Adamson says, those at Se- 
negal were so large, strong, and swift, that he 
has seen two boys ride upon one for several 
miles, whose velocity was equal to the swiftness 
of the fleetest courser* The Arabs hunt os- 
triches, and consider it as a mark of great prow- 
ess to be able to catch them ; this, however, is 
not to be effected by means of speed, but by arti- 
fice. The ^rab, on horseback, pursues the os- 
trich, and prevents him from feeding, by keep- 
ing constantly in sight. Having thus harassed 
him for several days, the horseman suddenly 
darts upon him at full gallop, and drives hiin 
against the wind, to prevent the bl<^ from in- 
juring the fine white of the plumes, a>id, by dex- 
terously thiX)wing a stick between his legs, dis-» 
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ables him from running. It has been related, 
that this bird deposits its eggs in the sand) where 
it leaves them to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun ; but that is an error, for though the female 
neglects them during the day, because tbe heat of 
the sand renders incubadon at that time unne- 
cessary, yet during the night the male and female 
ostrich perform that office in rotation. 

Eagles, vultures, hawks, herons, pelicans, and 
other carnivorous birds, abound in great num* 
bers and variety in almost every part of Africa. 
The nisser werk, or golden eagle, is supposed by 
Mr. Bruce to be one of the largest birds that 
fiies. One which that celebrated traveller had 
the curiosity to measure, was from wing to wing 
eight feet four inches ; from the tip of his tail to 
the point of his beak; four feet seven inches ; and 
he weighed twenty-two pounds. His middle 
claw was about two and a half inches long ; and 
he had a bald head, and remarkably small eyes. 
The following curious account of the manner of 
shooting one of these noble birds, and of examin- 
ing it when dead, is related by Mr. Bruce :— 
** Upon the highest top of the mountain Lamal- 
mon, while my servants were refreshing them- 
selves from that toilsome rugged ascent, and en- 
joying the pleasure of a most delightful climate, 
eating their dinner in the open air, with several 
large dishes of boiled goat's flesh before them, 
this enemy, a» he turned out to be to them, ap- 
peared suddenly ; he did not shoot rapidly from 
a height, but came flying slowly along the 
ground, and sat down close to the meat, within 
the ring which the men had made round it. A 
^at shout, or rather a cry of distress, brought 
-me to the place. I saw the eagle stand for a mi- 

Vol. XIII. I 



tiute, as if to recollect ^mselfy ivhile th^ Ci^rrdnt^ 
nui for their lances and^hields* I walked up m 
near to him as I had time to do* His atten^Qi) 
was fully fixed upon the meiat* I saw him put , 
bis foot into the pari, where was a large piece, in * 
yrater, prepared for boiling; but finding the 
smart he did not expect, he withdrew it, and 
quitted the piece which he held. There were 
two large pieces, a leg and a shoulder, lying 
upon a wooden platter : into tl^ese he thrust the 
talons of both feet, and carried them off; but he 
still looked wistfully at the large pieqes, which 
remained in the warm water; aw?iy he went, 
slowly as he came, with his bopty. The ser^* 
vants assured me he would return* llot many 
minutes after, he did sp, to the great terror of 
my attendants. Having loaded a rifle gun with 
ball, I took my ,£um so exactly, that he fell dead, 
without giving a single flutter- Upon taking 
hold of his monstrous carcase, I was surprised 
to find my hands tinged and coloured with a 
yellow powder, or dust. Examining the feathers 
on his back, I found they produced a brown 
.dust. This powder, or dust, by the he}p of a 
glass of great magnifying power, I observed tp 
be an infinite number of feathers, perfectly form- 
ed, although altogether imperceptible to the 
oaked eye." It need scarcely be intimated, 
that birds which are domesticated, as geese, tur- 
kies,' hens, ducks, pigeons, &c« are in consider- 
able number throughout this country* 

In the early ages of society men reasoned 
concerning the production of animal life, from 
the first obvious principle, without recurring Xq 
the first great cause of all things. From hence, 
it is probable, we may trace the religion of Zo- 
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roaster, which aftcribcd to the surt, the centre of 
motion, the honours of the Deity ; inasmuch as 
the Bun appeared to be the chief cause of vege- 
tation, and the supporter of animal life. But, 
faoweyer just and correct the opinion of the 
alicients, in supposing that animated life was 
nourished and propagated by moisture and the 
warmth of the sun ; yet, as it is evident, that an 
original, intelligent, and plastick power, consti- 
tuted the elements of life and motion, a seminal 
and vital principle Would still be wanting in the 
production arid propagation of vegetabhs, rep- 
tiles, or afiimals. 

Africa abourids with a dreadful variety of 
serpents and vipers, some of which are of a pm- 
digiou« length and size, and are so subtle and 
dangerous as to infest the roads, and even to 
<Hmb trees hi quji^st of their prey. The cerastes, 
a reptile which niaturalist^ have mentioned in alt 
ageis, not only on account 6f the malignancy of 
iti polfton, but also of its medicinal virtues, 
ekdmft our particular attention. It is from thir^ 
teen to foui^een inches in length t its head is' 
trianeular and flat, and in the upper jaW has 
two canine teeth, hollow and crooked inwardy 
and of a remarkably fine polish. Urider these 
teeth 18 contained the bag or reservoir of poison^ 
Which, considering the sifce of the reptile^ is veiy 
eopious, and appears like a di^op of laudanum. 
Immediately after the cerastes has bitten any 
creature, the power of doing farther injury is not 
destroyed, but lessened. 

Among the noxious animals which infest the 
continent of Africa, besides those of the serpefit 
kind, is a hidebus insect> resembling a reptile, 
which is called a scorpion, whose ating is deetxth 
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ed incurable) and, in many parts, causes immo* 
diate death* In order, however, to counteract 
the effects of the sting*, they anoint the place with 
oil, in which a bruised scorpion has been steeped* 

The cameleon is a reptile very common in 
every part of Africa. It resembles the lizard, 
but carries a more erect head, which, excepting 
the horns, is not dissimilar to that of a ram. Its 
tail is about a span long, audits feet resemble 
those of a monkey. In the description of this 
animal, naturalists have greatly disagreed in 
opinion ; some asserting that it liveB on air, and, 
according to Leo Africanus, gaped at the rising 
and setting of the sun. It is now, however, ge- 
nerally known, that the food of the cameleon 
consists of insects, that it takes by the assistance 
of the tongue, which is a kind of small trunk, 
about half an inch long, and hollow, joined to 
its throat by a strong membraneous substance* 
Dr. Russell has observed, that when the came« 
leon is removed to a place different in cdour from 
where it was found, it gradually assumes that 
of the ground whereon it is laid. When found 
on the grass it is green ; if perched on a branch 
or the trunk of a tree, its colour panakes of that 
of the bark ; if put in a box lined with black or 
white, it will assume the Unge of the one, or of 
the other. The eyes are round and piercing, 
though without eye-Uds ; and it not only moves 
them backward and forward, upward and down- 
ward ; but one forwaixl, the other backward ; or 
one downwards, the other upwards. 

But, perhaps, the locust is a more dreadful 
and. destructive insect than any of the African 
reptiles.. This, however, is not owing to the 
power it possesses as an individual, but to its 
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{nolJHck nattife ef (Jrdpdgatidn ; by which inean^' 
they hsm foHh hf ttoeh swarms, that they de- 
tastale a whole chantry afid niake it a desokt^ 
il^iFdeiEiiesi *• 

Africa: beiBjgf nearly stirrdufided by ihe Sfea, 
and abotindli^g with ndfnbers' of lakes &fid rivers^ 
affbrds great plenty and tslrtety of ^att and fi^sh 
il'ater fish. Of the former, the shark is the m^Ost 
remarkable Ihat freqdents the African arid Ame- 
rican coasts. This voracious fish is* twenty-five 
fetit m lefrgtb; its moitth Is iormed with a treble 
row of tcctb, which are extremely sharp ; and th«; 
ittasefcs of its jaws are so strong, that it haii been 
knoivn t6 bke a man asunder at once. 
. The mahatus^ so caHed on account of its hav- 
ing tWe appearance of possessing two hands, with 
which it carries it^ young ctose to its breast, is 
found in great plenty on the coast of Africa- It 
is of an extraordinary size, atid frequently weighs 
more than fourte^ hundred pounds; its length 
is eighteen, and its diameter four or five i^t. its 

. * Proceeding to the northward, a curious but truly de- 
plorable spectacle presented itself. It was a troop of locusts 
resting upon the gfound. They covered a space of about 
ohe sc^are rtiile* in extent so completely, that the sutface 
appeared to the eye, at a little distance, to have been burnt 
and strewed qv6r with brown ashes. Not a shrub nor blade 
of grass was v islble. The waggons passed directly thro' 
them, before which they rose up in a cloud that darkened 
the' air on ^ath side. Desirous of seeing the whole troop 
oil the wing, the Hottentots ran amongst them, and the 
horses were made to gallop through them, but without 
success ; none but ^uch as were immediately under the 
feet of the men and hors£s rose up. The peasantry afBrm 
that they are tiot to be driven away, unless the signal for 
departure should be given frorti their commander in chief, 
one of which is* supposed to accompany 6v€iy troop.— 
£arrav)*s Travels in Southern African 
I 2 
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eyes are small- and dim, and its sight is weak, a 
defect which is amply compensated by the exqui- 
siteness of smell and hearing. The least and 
most distant noise, whether at sea or land, will 
gres^tly alarm and ternfy it. The Africans are 
very expert in catching this animal, which has 
an exquisite taste, and superior to the Mediter«- 
ranean sturgeon; especially: from the middle of 
the ribs to the belly ; but its most delicious part 
is the udder. 

There are several pearl fisheries both on the 
eastern and. western coasts, tlie most consider* 
able and valuable of which are near some small 
islands, opposite the kingdom Sofola.* The 
people, however, who are employed in this oc- 
cupation, instead of exposing the shell to the 
warmth of the sun, which would induce them to 
open, lay them on embers, by which absurd and 
imprudent method, they contract a dull kind of 
redness, which deprives them of their natural 
lustre and value. The oyster is generally be- 
lieved to be the species of fish in which this va- 
luable matter is found ; but Mr. Bruce, after 
much search and inquiry, was perfectly satisfied, 
that in the Red Sea, where pearls are found, are 
no oysters. By means of the information, how- 
ever, which that ingenious traveller received 
from the natives of those parts, and from the 
number of pearls which he procured, he was fully . 
convinced that they are only to be found in the 
muscle, the pinna, and one resembling the oyster, 
which are shells that are bivalves, 

• Mr. Bruce and some others are of opinion, that Sofo- 
la ^^ the Ophir of the ancients, whither Solomon sent 
for gold and «ilvcr, with which to decorate the temple of . 
Jerusalem. 
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. fi€|th the eastern and western coasts of this 
vast continent abound with ambergris^ which 
forms a considerable branch of commerce with 
the Europeans and other nations. The natives 
of Sofola and Mosambico at first despised it, and 
considered it as the excrescence of whales cast 
on their coasts by the winds and waves ; but no 
sooner were they acquainted with its real value> 
than they endeavoured to convert it to the great* 
est advantage* The most precious and valuable 
is that which is of an ashen or grey colour. 

But the most valuable commodity, with which 
tbirS part of the world abounds, is gold dust> 
which in most places lies within five or six feet 
of the surface of the earth, and may be procur- 
ed without that immense labour and danger, - 
which necessarily attend operations for that pre- 
cious metal in the mines of India and America*. 
After the African coast .was discovered, the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and other Europeans, ex« 
hibited such marks of eagerness and cupidity in 
qjAest of gold) and employed such a variety of 
indirect, base, and violent means, to procure and 
extort it from the simple and unsuspecting na- 
tively that they spread an universal alarm and 
jealousy among them* And many of the Afri- 
cans, ever since that time, have considered all 
Europeans as equally combined in depriving 
them of their just and unalienable right to a 
treasure, which, of itself, is sufficient to procure 
them all that is valuable, curious, or useful, in 
every part of the world : nor need we wonder at 
this prejudice, when we recollect the conquests 
and extensive settlements which foreigners have 
made on the eastern and western coasts, or the 
violent and tyrannical measures by which they 
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qttisitf6Dt« 

The (jonftkient cf Africa is ^nters^te^ by a 
fSrttx Yariety of considerable moumains. The 
Grtater and Lesser Alias mete w^U fenoWR ta\^ 
c^kfbraied by tbe ancients: tbe former ex€6iidi 
moire lkak> a thoussffid leagues frenn^ easrt to ^s^^ 
from the ccjast of Ma^ra to the Atfonftick bcean^ ta 
which it gives name $ tber latter stretohes along 
tbe ^kores of the MediteFranean,{ix>m the s^reigh^ 
of Gibraltar to the city of Bona, on the same* 
coast. Those most remarkable for their height 
are the mountains of the Moon, between Abys- 
sinia and Ethiopia ; tbe Sierra Leona, bet#^^ 
Gciinea and Negroland ; the nM)antains of Grys^ 
talt near the celebrated lake of Zaflan ; and Table 
moutitaih, at the Ga|)« of Good Hope, so denomi-> 
nated from its squaire Hgnre. 

The principal riters are t^ Senfegal and 
Gambia, supposed, before the discoveries of Mr. 
Park, to have been branches of the Niger, ami- 
Which empty themselves into the Atlantick ocean ^ 
tht> Vi^^i till i^&cently, believed to run trest> 
and to divide ttself into the Senegal and Gam- 
bia, as just mentioEied, but ascertained b^ Mt^ 
Park to be a separate and distinct river, and to 
rto east, »id conjectured by perhaps the first 
gidographer of the present age^, to foil into a 
lake or inland seat i the Nile^ of which the 
source Was wholly unknown till one at leasl waa 

* Major Rennel. 

f We hope that Mr. Homemann, who is now travel- 
ling in the interior of this continent, at the expense of 
the African Association, will be able to ascertain* among 
other valfiable discoveries, how far this conjectund 
opimen of Major Remicl is just and corrca. 
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discovered by Mr. Bruce in Absrssiniay though 
Mr- Rennel,'on the authority of Ptolemy, is of 
opinion, that a branch of this celebrated river 
hath its rise near the mountains of the Moon* 

As the great rivers of Africa chiefly pervade 
low and level countries, diough occasionally in- 
terrupted by cataracts in hilly districts, abound- 
ing in barren deserts, they are favourable to inland 
navigation, were the genius of the people turned 
for commerce* Africa is not populous in pre-- 
portion to its extent* In the Great Desert, which 
extends from west to east, behind Mount Atlas, 
and parallel to Barbary, and also in smaller de- 
serts in the northern part of this continent, there 
occurs a phenomenon peculiar to the country. 
This is the bases, or isolated fertile spots, which 
are interspersed through the sandy waste, like 
islands in the ocean, are covered with beautiful- 
and refreshing verdure, and abound with water, 
so much wanted in such arid tracts. This mo-- 
saick was compared by the ancients to a leopard's 
skin. 

After this geographical account of the conti- 
nent of Africa, we subjoin a sketch of its history ; 
and in xxmnecting its modem with its ancient 
history, we shall observe, that Genserick, a war- 
like prince of the Vandals, had no sooner sue* 
ceeded his brother Gunderick in the king- 
dom of Gallicia, than he was invited into ^i^* 
Africa by the rebellious Boni&cio* At- •^' 
tracted by the advantageous offers of the county 
but more perhaps by his own ambitious designs, 
he readily acceded to the proposal ; and having 
provided himself with a sufficient number of 
transports for conveying his troops over the 
Streights of Gibraltar^ he landed an army of 
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V 

twenty-four thoasand men oii thii e6asts of Bai^ 
bary* In the mean tim^ fionifacioy whom ne- 
cessity and self-preservation bad impelled to 
this measure, having been re-admitted into the 
favoarofthe imperral court, was much grieved 
at the arrival of the Vandals, and endeavoured 
by the most spleindid and gratifying promises to 
prevail with Genserick to return whh his troops 
into Spain. These proposals, however, were re- 
odlved by the Vandal chieftain with the utm6st 
contempt and disdain ; and Bonifacio had th6 
modrtificacbn to discern, that GemeHck Wais reso- 
l^ely bent to settle in Africa, and to lay th6 
fottndation of a new kingdom, ffom whence h^ 
might transport his victorious ttidops into the' 
heart of Italy. 

How long it was after Genserick's landing 6* 
the coast of Africa, that his rage and resentment 
were exdted agfdnst the orthodox clergy, author^ 
ave not agreed ; bot probably^ not tHi h^ had 

compelled the Romans to cede and giia* 
•^*^' rantee to him all his conquests by treaty.; 

The Arian heresy, wf)ich he introduced, 
and propagated with a furious and fanatical 
aseidi i&volved the whole country in all the mise* 
riea of a r^igioud war- T|ie orthodoiE clergy 
were the greatest objects of his cruelty, nol^ 
only on account of the vigorous defence they 
made against him, as an invader^ a barbarian, a 
heretick, and apostate, but because of their succesft 
in converting the Moors from paganism and ido^ 
latry* Many of the cleigy were condemned tof 
an exile more dreadful than death, and aggra- 
vated with every circumstance of horror and 
cruelty. The places ap[)ointed for their banish- 
mcnt> and for the scenes of their suffering, were 
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Aome of the Boost faorreo and dreary deserts in 

Barbf^ry* 

In the midst of these persecution^ an occuiy , 
rence happ^ed, which suspended the execution 
of Genserick's cruel designs, during the remainder 
of his reign, Zeno, yfho was now raised to the 
imperial throne> had been compelled to conclude 
a peax:e with Genserick, and to renounce all claim 
to his African conquests ; but knowing that tb^ 
Vandal monarch had entered into an alliance 
with the warlike Odoacer, he thought proper, by 
way of precaution, to send an embassy to con* 
firm the peace. Genserick being now advanced 
jin yeai*$) and desirous of leaving his son and 
aucQessor Hunerick in quiet and peaceable pos- 
session of his recently established kingdom, 
gladly embraced that opportunity of renewing 
and confirming his former treaties with Zeno. 
And the prudent and politick Severus, who had 
been appointed ambass^or, on this occasion, by 
the imperial court, removed the aversion of Gen- 
serick to the orthodox Christians, and procured 
the release of many Romans who had been 
kept prisoners in Africa* Genserick, however, 
did not long observe the peace which he had 
conpluded with the emperor ; but being repulsed 
in his attempts, he was extremely mortified 
and enraged at his defeat, and retired to A^. 
Carthage, where he died soon after. — ^' 
This monarch is represented as a prince impe- 
netrable in his views,, inMoeasurabl^ in am- 
bition, and inhuman to all who opposed either. 
Nor was he. less intrepid and immoveable, than 
successful,, in his des^ns : and in proof of this 
assertion, we need only appeal to the victories 
and conquests which he gained over tho Romans, 
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and to the singular disregard and contempt, with 
which he treated the menaces and complaints of 
the emperor Leo. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Hunerick^ 
who not only inherited his father's ferocity and 
hatred towards the orthodox Christians, but ex- 
ceeded him in both ; and during his short reign, 
of less than eight years, exercised greater cruel- 
ties against the African church than his father had 
displayed in his despotism of sixty. 

I'hough Hunerick left a son, whom he had by 

the princess Eudocia, Gutamund, the grandson 

A. D. of Gcnserick, in conformity to the will of 

496.' his grandfather, succeeded him in the 
kingdom. In the commencement of his 
reign, this prince treated the catholicks with great 
cruelty; but when he had obtained quiet pos- 
session of the crown, he became affected with a 
sense of the many and dreadful calamities, which 
his uncle's furious and untimely zeal had brought 
upon them, and was, therefore, resolved effectu- 
ally to terminate the still raging persecution. — 
He recalled those pious sufferers who had out- 
lived the miseries and fatigues of their exile, and 
restored them to their churches and flocks, and 
to the free and unrestrained exercise of their 
religious functions. In the midst, however, of 
these pious actions, died Gutamund, in the twelfth 
year of his reign. 

HisT' brother Trasamund, a prince of opposite 
principles and temper, succeeded him in the 
kingdom. The persecution against the orthodox 
was renewed with great fury ; and an incredible 
number of the secular clergy were expelled the 
kingdom. One hundred and twenty bishops 
were also banished into the island of Sardinia^ 



wfaQ mu&t unavmdabiy have peiisiied throiigh 
want mnd misery) had not Syi^machus) wbo then 
filled St. Peter's chair, taken them uader his care 
and protectioQ^and^by the publick and charitable 
contributions of Christians, added to his own 
private assistance, secured to them a comfortable 
maintenance in their exile. Thrasamund em^ 
braced every oiit>ortuhity of enlarging his dor 
minions, and reducing many of the Moorish 
princes under his subjection ; and the rest were 
either tributary to him or firmly attached to his 
interest* Civil and intestine wars divided and 
weakened the strength of the Ostrogoths and 
Visigoths of Spain and Italy ; and there was 
no enemy, at /that time, capable of opposing and 
defeating his designs* After a reign of twenty* 
six years, Thrasamund died at Carthage, the 
royal residence of his predecessors, in the quiet 
and peaceable possessi<Mi of his kingdom. 

Hilderick, the grandson of Genserick, from 
whom an oath had been extorted by the late 
king, that he should make no alterations in the 
i^ligion and government which he had y^/£>^ 
estsS[>li^a(ed, succeeded Thrasamund on s24/ 
the throne* But, notwithstanding tl^ 
aanctity and obligations of this oath, he had no 
sooner received the reins of government, than he 
disannulled and repealed all the acts and edicts of 
his .predecessors in favour of Arianism and sub«> 
versive of orthodoxy, recalled all those who had 
been banished by Thrasamund^ and restored to 
them their churches, their functions, and former 
privileges. These measures of Hilderick excited 
the suvprise> and indignation of the. Arians, wb» 
soon after appeared in open rebellion, at Ui« 
head of which was Gilimer, one of the princes 
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of the blood. The contest was termiiuulcd bf it 
decisive and bk)ody battle, in which the impru- 
dent and uafbrtunate Hilderick was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and de{»rtved at once of his Hbertf 
«ind bis crown. 

Immediately after this victory, GUimcr seized 
^he vacant throne, and was cnovnwd Idng €C 
Africa. Uilderick an^ his family were kept in 
close confinement ; and their friends and parti- 
sans were treated with the fpreatest craeky* 
The triumph of Grilimer, however, was sfae^e 
and fleeting. The emperor Justinian, notwith- 
standing the. other wars in which he was then 
engaged, was pi^vailed on to sisnd a numerous 
«nd powerfiil fleet and army against the usurper, 
under the conduct of the celebrated Belisarius. 
Gilimer also equipped a squadron of ships, by 
me^ns of which he obtained possession of the dty 
of Tripoli and the island of Sardinia ; and no 
sooner was he informed of the preparations and 
approach of Belisarius, than the unhappy Hil- 
derick, with his whole femtly and nearest reb^ 
tions, was crueller put lo death. 

The management of the war was committed 
by Gilimer to his two brothers, Gundimer amd 
Gelamund, who, at the head of a numerous and 
powerful body of troops, attacked the Ronsan 
kgions ; but after an obstinate and bloody con« 
'fiict on both sides, they were defeated and slain, 
«nd their army was totally routed. Gitimer, 
rendered desperate by this cUsaster^ sallied fovth 
at the head <^a corps of reserve, with full pup- 
|K>se of renewing the attack with the utmost 
ngour and fury ; but happening to distinguish 
the dead body of bts brother on the field of 
battle, he gav« himself i^ to the vain lamenta* 



tioDS of his unliappy fate. .Belisarius embracing 
tbls opportunity of rallying his soldiers^ whom 
the sight of Qilimer's troops of reserve had alarm* 
ed aikl terrified^ led them back to the charge, 
and gained a complete victGR-y ', and Gilimer was 
soon after compelled to surrender himself to 
the Roman general. 

Immediately after this signal rictory, Belisa- 
rius marbhed his troops to Carthage, which he 
entered in triuraph and without opposition ; 
and proceeding to the royal palace, ^ took pov 
session of the throne of Gilimer, and of his im« 
mense wealth and treasure, restored the churches . 
to the orthodox Christians, and compelled the 
Vandals to swear allegiance to the Roman iem« 
peror» . Gilimer having by some means recovered 
his Uberty, recalled his brother Tzason from the 
Sardinian conquests to his assistance, and it was 
mutually resolved by them, to make another des- 
perate attempt for regaining their l^ingdom, by 
at3taoking the newly fortified metropolis. 

Belisarius being apprised of the intentions 
of the enemy> Considered it as more prudent and 
expedient to lead out his forces than to tnjst to 
the Ibrdfications of tibe city, or the fidelity of the 
citizens ; and haying animated his troops by an 
energetick and appropriate speech, marched at 
their head agunst the Vs^dalick army* Gilimer 
and his brother, also used every means in their 
.power to inspire thdr soldiers with coumge and 
Joyaky, on this trying and important bcca*- 
sion. The right and left wings of the Vandalick 
,iu*my vrere composed of Moors, commanded by 
their own chieftains; the centre consisted of 
Vandals, whom Gilimer had forUdden to use 
any other weapon than their swords j and his 
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brother, with his own troops, was in the rear. 
The onset was furious and dreadful on both sides« 
Belisarius dispatched one of his bravest captains, 
with a numerous and powerful body of soldiers,' 
across a nameless river, which divided the two 
armies ; this officer was twice repulsed by the 
. enemy, and compelled to retreat ; but return- 
ing to the attack the third time, with the pretorian 
standard, and a greater number of men, a dread- 
ful carnage of the enemy ensued : Tzason, with 
eight hundred of his best troops, was slain in the 
battle, and tlie rest of the Vandalick army betook 
themselves to flight. The Romans having lost 
only fifty men, Belisarius marched his forces 
to the enemy's camp, and Gilimer, in the utmost 
consternation and dismay, mounted his hoi^se, 
Und, attended only by a few soldiers, took the 
road towards Numidia. The disgraceful flight 
of their leader occasioned such a panick and 
confusion among the troops, that thev abandoned 
their camp to the Romans, who seized all the 
wealth an%~ riches it contained, put the men to 
death, and reduced the women to slavery. THls 
defeat entirely subverted and destroyed the Van- 
dal power in Africa, and the Romans found them- 
selves once more possessed of that rich and de- 
sirable country. 

Belisarius pursued the fugitive king, who had 
sought refuge among the Moors^ on the Pappuan 
mountain, where he was besieged by one of the 
Roman officers ; and being destitute of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and in the utmost distress, was 
finally constrained t6 surrender himself a pri- 
soner. When the unhappy Gilimer, arrayed in 
royal robes, was introduced to Justinian at Con- 
stantinople, he was bound with chains of gol^ 
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the tfiaF9^ lowed from his ejesy. and his bosom 
heaved with uDuUerable wo* His voice was 
interrupted by groa»s and sig^bsy and he, could 
only pronounce in broken and irregukir accents^ 
WanUy ofvotdiies, all U vanity I Having at length 
PQCOvered himself, he begged in a (daintive and 
submissive manner, that the emperor would spare 
lus life« This was readily grantedy and an ample. 
c)State also given him for his subsistence } but he 
did not long enjoy the beneficence of Jus- ^ p^ 
tiniao ; as he died of grief* in the fifth year s34u 
of his unhappy reign, and the first af^er 
bis captivity. 

Thus was Africa again reduced to the obedi** 
ence of the Greek emperors, who appointed 
generals or praefectSy to i*etain it in subjection. 
The Vandals and Moors, however, were not so 
entirely destroyed or subjugated, but they were 
ready to uiute their forces against the Greeks^ 
whenever a favourable opportunity of succeed* 
ing should present itself. These disconteints and 
designs probably encouraged the plundering 
Arabs and Saracens, who had ^ready invaded 
and conquered Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, ta 
carry their arms into the countries of the west^ 
Certain it is, that the conquest of Africa, ^ |y 
from the Nile to the AUantick ocean, was 547/ 
first attempted by the caliph Othman* 
The prasfect Gregpory being defeated and slain ia 
battle, that fruitful country became the possession 
of the Arabs or Saracens, whose conquests, on 
that continent, were extended far beyond the li« 
mits which bounded the Roman empive* 

This irruption of die Ai^abs produced a consi- 
derable change in the African governments, and 
ct^peciaUy among those who had not been reduced 
K2 
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under the power of the Romajis and Vanddsy 
who knew no subjection to any common sove- 
reig^n^ and could, ill endure the tyranny a&d au* 
thority of the Arabian sheicks* ^ The prudence 
of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian 
colony in the heart of Africa; a citadel that 
might curb the levity of the barbarians^ a placo 
6f refuge to secure, against the accidents of war, 
the wealth and the fomlKes of the Saracens* With 
this yiew> and under the modest title of the sta- 
tion of a car&van^ he planted the cc^ony called 
Cairoan *." 

Obeid-ullah, the founder of the Fatemite dy- 
nasty, made Cairoan the place of his rtndence, 
and the capital of his dominions, whilst he laid 
the foundations of a greater and more opulent 
city in its neighbourhood, which he denominat- 
ed Mehedie, from a surname which he had as- 
sumed to himself. He died in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign, the sixty-third of his age, and 
in the three hundred and twenty-second of the 
Hegira. 

Obeid-ullah was succeeded by his son Ahu-'l- 
Cassim, of whom nothing more is recorded wor- 
thy of notice, than that a strong and ix)werful 
faction having been raised against him, he was 
under the necessity of fortifying himself in the 
castle of Mehedie. The insurgents, however, 
veduced Cairoan, Tunis, and several other foi^ 
tresses, imd having defeated a considerable body 
of troops, which the caliph had raised and sent 
to impede their progress, they marched directly 
to the casdty in which Abu-'l-Cassim was in- 
trenched) whoni' they closely besieged for seven 

i * Gibbon. 
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months. The caliph was reduced to such dis- 
tress, through want of provisions, that he would 
soon have been compeUed to surrender to the 
besiegers, had not death terminated his ^ j^ 
tosiety and his reign. He was succeeded 945. ' 
by his martial son Ishmael, who assumed 
to himself the title or surname of Al Mani^ur, and 
soon after his accession to the throne, revenged 
the affront offered to his &ther by his disaffected 
iOid rebeUious subjects. 

Al Mansiir for several months concealed his 
ikther's death, whilst, in the mean time, he made 
proper and necessary preparations for attacking 
the insurgents with a force sufficient for insuring 
success, and thereby at once terminating the re- 
volt* He obliged the rebels to raise the siege of 
Mehedie, which he entered in triumph ; and hav« 
ing obtained two signal victories, he compelled 
them to retire into the strong fortress of Cutama, 
where he closely besieged them. Yezid, who 
was at the head of the revolt, defended the place 
a long time with great vigour and bravery, but 
perceiving his efforts in vain, and that the garri- 
son would be obliged to capitulate, he privately 
withdrew from the fortress. Al Mans(^r finding 
the principal victim of his resentment escaped, 
immediately dispatched a number of forces in 
pursuit of him, whom they took after a vigorous 
and desperate resistance, in which he received 
several wounds that occasioned his death a few 
. days after. With an useless refinement of cruel- 
ty, Al Mansi^r caused the body of Yezid j^ p 
to be ffayed, and his skin to be stuffed 952. ' 
and exposed to the publick view ; and hav- 
ing entered his capital in triumph a second time, 
he commanded timt Yezid's death; and the total 
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suppraasioaoCthe rebdlion» should beprodaioXfi 
ed throughout his dominions. Extolled for. hia 
courage Sad eloquence^ Al Mans0r died in Me« 
hedie, ia the three hundred and forty-first year 
of the Hegira> after a sliort reign <^ seven yeaia 
and sixteen days. 

Abu ZaHtmim Moad^ his son, who assumed 
the title and surname of Al Moezz^ succeeded 
Al Mansik*. The conquest of Egypt^ which he 
had always in view after the oommencement o£ 
his reign« though all his predecessors had failed 
in the enterpnsey he did not begin to execute till 
the three hundred and fifty-eighth yeai* of the 
Hegira, when he committed the management of 
the expedition to his faithful and experienced ge- 
Beral Jaafar* This undertaking did not divert 
Al Moezz from an attention to his other con* 
quests ; and he was atTripoli^ when he received 
the agreeable, and, perhaps, unexpected infbrma- 
tioQ, that his general had made himself master 
of Alexandria* He immediately embarked for 
that city, and committed the government of his 
other dominions in Africa to the care and super- 
intendance of an approved and favourite officer. 
He landed at Alexandria^ amidst the loud and 
repeated acclamations of the people, and founded 
a new Egyptian dynasty, which was to terminate 
and supercede that of Cairoan^ after it had con- 
tinued sixty-five years. 

Civilized Africa afterwards became subject to 
the Arabs, the offspring of those plunderers whq 
had formerly subdued the greater pait of that 
A. I> continent. But upon the decline of the 
1051. ^ Arabick power, three of the tribes of Afri- 
cans, which had accompanied the Araba 
ID their conquest of that couniryy seized the reina 
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of govemmenty and established themselves in 
Biledulgerid, Lybia, and Barbary. After the 
ealiphs had transferred their power and title to 
Egypt, the glory and unity of the empire gra- 
dually and entirely vanished. From Egypt to 
the Struts of Gibraltar, the country, hanosed by 
intestine war among the petty and independent 
princes who occupied it, and by the destructive 
attacks of the Spaniards and other European 
powers, has at length become the domain and the 
retreat of a horde of pirates and robbers, which 
political jealousy prevents from being extirpated^ 



CHAP. 11. 
Of the African IfkttKU* 

WE shall now give a brief history of the in- 
sular appendages of the African continent, 
some of which are supposed to have been the 
happy islands of antiquity, though for many ages 
their situation vras unknown to the rest of the 
world. The same barbarism,*^ which extended 
itselfover the cpntinent, spread its baneful effects 
on eveiy side, and brooding incumbent on the 
relicks and powers of genius, enervated the arm 
of mdustry, furled the sail of commerce, and left 
the nations destitute and ignorant of the arts and 
bf each other. 

Babxlmandbl. Commencing our narrative 
with the islands in the Indian Ocean, we begin 
with Babelmandel, which gives name to the 
straits at the entrance of the Red Sea, and is 
situated in 13 degrees of- north latitude, and in 
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43 degrees 33 miimteft of east leng^tude horn 
the Arabian ^nd Abjrssiiuan coasts* The Ethics 
pians and Arabians formerly ourried on incest 
sant wars for the possession of this their inipor« 
tant island, which comixiAnds the passage inta 
the Sou^h Seat and preserves a communicatioi) 
with the ocean; but the Turks being now mas^ 
ters of bod» coasts^ and the commodities- of India 
being no longer carried through, that passage, 
it is nearly deserted. The drcum&rence of 
this island is not more than five miles ; and it 
produces neither fruits, grain, nor herbage. 

Barbara. Opposite to the kingdom of Adel 
is the Island Barbara* the inhabitants of which 
are negroes, who are industrious in trade, and 
employ themselves jn the breeding of cattle, for 
which the soil affords excellent pasturage* In 
general, all the inhaiNtante of the islands and 
coasts of the Red Sea, carry on a consider- 
able commerce with the natives of Arabia; 
but the rich trade in dnjgs, precious stones, am* 
bei^ris, and musk, has been greatly diminished 
since the Duteh established sa powerfial a. cooi^ 
mercial empire in the East Indies. 

ZocoTRA. The island of Zocotra, or &> 
cotra, is situated in the Eastern Ocean, in 53 
degrees 12 minutes of north latitude ; thirty 
leagues frooa .Cape Guarda-fui ; and is about 
eighty miles in length, and fifly«foar in breadths 
Though the climate is excessively hot, the island 
is populous, and the soil yields most of the miiti| 
and plants common to tropical situations, with 
considerable quantities of frankincense^, gum 
tragacanth,. dates, rice, and remarkably fine 
aloes ; which articles are principally exported 
to Goa, and other parts of the East lodiea. 



T!ie island likewise abounds with cattle ; and * 
there are two good harbours, in wMch shi^s 
may ride with the greatest safety. The m- 
habitants on the coast are negroes of large sta- 
ture, with disagreeable aspects and woolly hair t 
but those who five in the interior parts of the 
inland) and probably the i^rigines, are much 
more handsome^ and their features nearly re- 
semble those of Europeans. The island, how- 
ever, is in ^ufefection to the Arabs, who occupy 
the best and most fraitlul situations. The dress 
of these islanders consists of a stuff made of 
goat's hair, formed into long gowns, which are 
fostened round the waist with a sash : tliey have 
also a sort of long cldiks, which are thrown 
across the shoulders, ^d wrapped round the 
whole body. They subsist on the flesh and 
milk of thcff cattle, with dates, rice, and herbs. 
The 2^ocotrans are in general pagans, and woi^ 
ship the sun and moon; but the Arabs, who 
are the governing body, are Mahometans* 
Though inhabiting an island, and trading with 
the continent, they are extremely ignorant of 
navigation, and have no other vessels than flat- 
bottomed -boats, with which, however, they are 
able to keep the sea, even in great storms. Ca- 
lansia, which is the only city in the island, is 
the residence of a prince, who is said to be tribu- 
tary to ' the Ottoman Porte ; but since Euro- 
peans have ceased to touch at Zocotra, we have 
had little information of the civil or political cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. 

St. Mary. The island of St. Mary is situ- 
ated betweeh the sixteenth and seventeenth de- 
grees of north latitude, opposite to the mouth 
of the river Mananghara, and about two leagues 
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tfatant finom the shfire. It is about e^hteen 
leagues firom north to south, and three from 
cast to west. On every part of the coast are 
fiMind large quantities of white coral, and a 
great Tarietjr of shells of the most beautiful 
forms and colours. The whcrfe island is di- 
vided by rivers, brooks, and running si»ingS| 
which give fertility to the soil, and add to the 
beauty of the scenery. In every part are plan- 
tations of rice, millet, yams, fruit and vegeta- 
Ues, of which two crops are annually pro- 
. duced. The sugar-cane grows spontaneously ; 
and the tobacco plant is equal to that of Ame^ 
rica. These islanders employ themselves in 
the cultivation of rice, yams, pease, and beans, 
which form their principal subsistence. 

Bourbon. The isle of Bourbon, which is 
situated in 21 degrees of south latitude, and 
A4 ci east longitude from London, and about 
eighty leagues to the eastward of Madagascar* 
is of an oval form, and ninety miles in circum- 
ference. This island is beautifolly diversified 
with hills and vallies, forests and pastlin^, 
and refreshed with a number of delightful 
springs and rivulets. Though the chmate is 
intensely hot, it is esteem^ salubrious, and 
the air is cooled by the hreezes which blow 
every morning and evening. Bourbon abounds 
in fruit, herbs, and cattle $ it produces excel- 
lent tobacco; and a great variety of plants, 
roots, and spices, grow spontaneously. Many 
of the trees yield odoriferous gums j while the 
rivers are well stocked with fish, the coast with , 
land and sea tuttles, and every part of thQ 
island with neat cattle, hogs, goats, and various 
beautiful birds. Ambergris, coral, and the 
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IKtDst curious shells^ are found on the aea shore* 
Qn the north and. south sides are many good 
kx>ads for ships ; but there is scarcely a haiHbour 
in which vessels can ride secure against those 
dreadful hurricanes^ which frequently happen 
.during the monsoons* Indeed^ the coast is 
environed with blind rocks, which render navi* 
gatlon at all seasons dangerous ; and on the 
aouthem extremity is a volcano, which conti* 
nually emits flame, smoke, and sulphur, ac** 
companied with a hideous and tremendous noise« 
This island was discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1545, who stocked it with hogs and goats, and 
then deserted it. In 1613 an English com^- 
mander, named Castletpn, having landed on it. 
Was charmed with its beauty and fertility, and 
bestowed upon it the appellation of the English 
Forest. Our East India Company, however, 
having never colonized this island, the French 
took possession of it in 1654, and named it the 
Isle of B«urbon ; but a few people of that na^ 
tion, with several negroes, were all that were 
left upon it ; who having resided there upwards 
of two years were brought away by an English 
vessel, together with a large cargo of tobacco, 
ambergris, and coral, which they had cultivated 
and collected during, their stay on the island z 
and it was not till 1 672, when the French were 
compelled to abandon Madagascar, ^hat they 
established a permanent colony on the island* 
where they have now three pretty considerable 
ports : ^ St. Paul j St. Dennis, the residence of 
the governor ; and St. Susanna ; at one of which 
their East India ships usually touched for re« 
freshment. 

Mauritius. On the east of. Bourbon is si* 
Vol. XIII. L 
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tuated the island of M auritiusy which is in 20 de»> 
greesof south latitude, and 56 of east longitude, 
and distant a hundretl leagues from Madagascar. 
The Dutch, who first discovered it in 1598, gave 
it the appellation of Mauritius, in honour of 
Prince Maurice, who was at that time their 
etadtholder. It is of an oval form, being about 
50 leagues in circumference ; and there is a safe 
and secure harbour, sufficiently deep and ca- 
pacious for containing fifty large ships. The 
climate is reckoned healthy and pleasant: and 
the mountains, some of which are very lofty, pro- 
duce the finest ebony in the world, and various 
other trees of great value. A number of rivu- 
lets descend from the hills, that are plentifully 
stocked with fish, and render the soil surprising- 
ly fertile, which produces sugar-canes, tobacco, 
rice, and various fruits, and affords pasturage 
for great numbers of cattle. 

When the Dutch first took possession of Mau- 
ritius, they found it destitute of inhabitants, and 
even of animals, except deer and goats ; but 
with their usual industry, they rendered it fer- 
tile and productive, and the island soon abound- 
ed with cattle of almost every description. 
They resigned it, however, into the hands of 
the French, in whose possession it has since 
continued. 

Madagascar. We come now to Madagas- 
car, which is reckoned by geographers to be 
not only the largest island of Africa, but of 
the world, unless New Holland should be 
thought to fall under the description of an 
island. Different nations have given it different 
appellations ; the natives call it Madacasck ; the 
Portuguese St. Laurence ; the French Tlsle 
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Dauphin ; and the Nubians, Persians, and Ara^ 
bians, Serandib. It is situated between Ute 
twelfth and twenty^sixth degrees of south lati- 
tude^ and between the forty-fourth and fifty- 
first degrees of east longitude from London, and 
about forty leagues from the continent of Africa* 
Its length from north to south is nearly one thou- . 
jNind miles ; and its breadth, at a medium, two 
hundred and fifty miles. Between this inland 
and the continent, the sea forms a channel or 
passage, through* which European vessels com* 
monly sail in their voyage to and from India* 

The general appearance of the country is plea«» 
^ant, fertile, and inviting; it is environed by 
lofty mountains, and diversified by numerous 
mounts and fruitful plains* The productions 
are sugar, honey, vegetables, vines, fruit-trees, 
valuable gums^ spices, com, cattle in great 
abundance and variety, wild and tame fowls, 
precious stones, iron, silver, copper, tin, and steel. 
The pasturage for cattle is excellent, the forests 
are ever green, and the rivers, some of which 
are very considerable, are plentifully stocked 
with fish. To these local advantages we may 
also add, that the air is esteemed temperate and 
salubrious. 

The natives are commonly tall, well-pro-» 
portioned, and of an olive complexion, which 
inclines to black. Unlike the negroes of Guineai 
their hair is not woolly, though black and cur- 
ling ; their noses are small, but regular ; and 
their lips are of moderate thickness. The ge- 
neral dress consists of a short piece of cotton 
cloth or silk, wrapped round their waists, which 
they call a lamber ; but persons of rank of both 
sexeSj in addition to this, adorn their wrists with 
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rings of the most valuable metal, and with which 
tl#y also braid their hair. The women wear 
lambers or robes, which reach to their feet, and 
are covered with a garment resembling a strait 
shift. This covering is commonly made of cot- 
ton, dyed of a dark colour and tnmmed with beads, 
which are fancifully arranged. 

Polygamy is practised throughout the island^ 
and every man enjoys a plurality of wives, ac- 
cording to the extend of his fortune. The most 
accurate and best informed writers, however, 
affirm, that the females are exemplary in their 
conjugal obedience, their amiableness of dispo- 
sition, and agreeableness of deportment ; and the 
inhabitants, in general, are considered as possess- 
ing many virtues, which perhaps are not shaded 
by greater and more numerous vices, than those 
which are commonly practised in more refined 
and civilized countries. The salutation of a supe- 
rior which is esteemed most respectful, and is ge- 
nerally used by those who address the prince, is 
to lick his feet ; and this abject mode of submission 
is also practised by the wives, when their hus- 
bands return from the wars, or after a long ab- 
sence. The art of coinage is utterly unknown 
among this people ; and gold and silver "are only 
made use of in omamenting the person, or ill 
exchange for other commodities.. Their princi- 
pal riches and resource, therefore, consist in the 
number and value of their cattle. 

The sovereigns of Madagascar aflfect a great 
deal of pomp and parade. They exercise an un- 
controled and unlimitable power over the lives 
and fortunes of their subjects, to whom they 
give audience, sitting cross-legged on a mat* 
Great numbers of noblemen and slaves cootU 
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Aually attend them ; and they have a variety of 
palaces, which, though far exceeding the huts 
and habitations of the rest of the people consist 
only of boards formed by the hatchet^ and raised 
to the height of eight or ten feet* 

These princes, however, keep no regular or 
standing army, but when an en)ei*gency de« 
mands it, employ vassals for the purpose. Their 
manner of waging war is by surprise and am- 
buscade ; and when an advantageous opportu- 
nity offei*s, they assemble privately, and attack 
the enemy unawares, and before he can be made 
acquainted with their design. They employ 
spies to discover, and make known to them, tho 
state and condition of the foe. During the war, 
they frequently change their residence, and their 
cattle are driven to the highest mountains. and 
the most inaccessible situations* Parties of thirty 
or forty men are dispatched to plunder and de- 
stroy the lesser villages, and to make captives of 
the inhabitants* These marauders, in case of 
necessity, are generally provided with billets 
written in Arabick characters, which they firmly 
believe will dispel the strength and courage of 
their enemies, and occasion their defeat* Hav- 
ing taken and burned the town, they make the 
women and children prisoners, and drive the 
cattle away* This last transaction closes the 
contest, unless the vanquished can obtain assist- 
ance and make reprisals. The only arms made 
use of are lances and hatchets, with a few fire- 
locks, purchased from the Europeans* 

Though letters have never been introduced 

into this country, the laws of Madagascar, which 

are traditional, and handed down from father to 

son, are founded in equity, and enforced without 

L2 
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partiality or indulgence. Punishments for ca- 
pita] olfences are few, and indeed seldom neces^ 
sary ; but fines, which are paid in cattle, are fre- 
quent, and levied on the slightest and most tri- 
vial occasions. Theft is punished by a fine, four 
limes the value of that which is stolen ; but if 
the offender cannot restore cattle to such an 
amount, he must become the property of the in- 
jured person, or forfeit his life. Adultery with 
the wife of a superior must be expiated by a 
forfeiture of thirty head of cattle, besides beads 
and other articles : but with the wife of an equal, 
by a fine of only twenty. An assault is punistied 
by a fine of fifteen head of cattle. 

The religion of these islanders is paganism, 
and consists of a gross and idolatrous supersti- 
tion. They acknowledge) however, the exist- 
ence and superintendance of a Supreme Being, 
whom they call Deaan Unghorray, and which 
signifies " The Lord' above ;" but they main- 
tain that there are four other subordinate lords, 
each of whom presides over that part of the 
world to which he is appointed. These latter 
are considered as the immediate servants of the 
great God ; and as mediators between him and 
man ; and, therefore, to them they address all^ 
their supplications and prayers, and perform' 
their religious sacrifices. It is worthy of obser- 
vation, that among these ignorant ancf supersti- 
tious people there exists some faint knowledge ' 
of the creation and fall of man ; the death- of 
Abel; the Deluge; the preservation of Noah, 
and his family ; and some other circumstances of 
a similar nature. 

Circumcision is performed in this island, but 
in a different manner from that of the Jews and 
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BifahoTnetans. The ceremony i^ preceded by 
mirth, drinking, and feasting : after which an ox 
or bull is presented for each child, and fastened 
to the ground, ready for immolation. The ^ther^ 
or nearest connexion, then takes the child in his 
arms towards the animal to be sacrificed, and 
putting its right hand on the bull's right hom^ 
exclaims—" Let the great God above, the lords 
•fthe four quarters of the world, and the guar- 
dian spirits, prosper and protect this child, and 
cause him to become mighty; let him equal 
this bull in strength, and overcome all his ene- 
mies." Having thus spoken, the circumciser 
performs his office ; after which the child is de- 
livered to its mother, or nearest kin, and a feast 
concludes the ceremony* 

It is evident, from every circumstance of the 
few religious rites which the inhabitants of Ma- 
dagascar perform, that they believe in a future 
state of existence* The memory of their fore&- 
thers is cherished by them with the greatest ve- 
neration ; and, /in their funeral solemnities, they 
exhibit marks of a decent and becoming solem- 
nity. Every family has a place appropriated as 
a depository for its dead, which is enclosed by a 
kind of palisadoes, and is never entered without 
sacrificing an ox or a cow to the manes of the 
defunct* When any person is to be interred, 
the principal or chief of the family approaches 
the entrance of the cemetery ; and calling aloud 
en all the dead deposited there, informs them 
that such a person is coming to repose among 
them, and requests they will own him as a friend 
and relative. This being performed, the gates 
of the burying ground are opened, and the 
corpse is deposited in the earth. During the 
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latter part of this cerehiony, the people without 
are busied in killings and dividing the cattle, 
which the surviving friends and relations of the 
deceased had provided for their entertainment* 
No particular dress is made use of in mourntngv 
for the dead ; but on such melancholy occasionti 
they shave the head* 

In this island are umosses, or magicians^ who 
pretend to penetrate and understand the most^e* 
cret powers of nature, and as may be required, 
to procure the assistance of familiar and super- 
natural beings ; and who make a kind of taiis« 
manick composition, which is carried at the head 
of the aiTny to insure victory and success. These 
impostors have obtained such credit and reputa- 
tion among the people, by their pretended power 
and incantation, that implicit obedience is paid 
to their injunctions; and no act of importance 
is undertaken without first consulting their opi-. 
nion* And though events do not aJways cor- 
respond to their predictions, they are never at a 
loss to find some plausible and satisfactory rea- 
son to account for their failure; and as their 
conjectures will sometimes necessarily be just 
and right, a very few instances of this kind serve 
to insure their future and permanent reputation* 
In sacred and religious acts and . ceremonies, 
however, these magicians never interfere; and 
indeed, every individual considers himself at li- 
berty to adopt or reject the general forms of re- 
ligion, according to his own disposition and 
fancy. 

Madagascar was first discovered by the Por- 
tuguese, in 1506, but they never attempted to 
colonize it. In 1641, the French usurped the 
possession of this island; and erected a fort in an 
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advantageous situation, wfiich they denominated 
Fort Dauphin ; but the natives having conceived 
a violent aversion towards their new neighbours) 
and being provoked by their tyrannical and ar- 
bitrary proceedings, expelled them soon after; 
and since that period no European nation has ever 
attempted a similar establishment* 

Cqmora Isles. Between the nothem point 
of Madagascar and the coast of Africa are si- 
tuated the Comora Isles, which are placed be- 
tween 41 and 46 degrees of east longitude, aud- 
io and, 1 4 degrees of south latitude* Their num- 
ber is five; Johanna, Comora, JVIayotta, Mo- 
hilla, and Angazeja. Of these, Johanna, the 
principal, is about thirty- miles long and fifteen 
broad, and abounds with all kinds of provisions 
and tropical fruits* At this island the East In- 
dia ships usually touch for refreshments, and 
meet with an hospitality and kindness from the 
natives seldom experienced on the continent of 
Africa* They are negroes, profess the Mahome- 
tan religion, and are remarkable for their afTabi- 
lity and politeness, especially towards the £ng« 
lish, for whom they express a particular friend- 
ship, on account of the assistance rendered them 
in their wars with the natives of the neighbour- 
ing islands, and the confidence they repose in 
their disinterested views of visiting them. Most 
of the inhabitants are tall, robust, and well pro- 
portioned; they have piercing eyes, long and 
dark hair, and their complexions are between an 
olive and black colour* They are, hi general, a. 
plain, simple, inoffensive people, devoid of ambi- 
don, and entirely ignorant of the arts of war* 

The commonalty wear coarse wrappers rouni^ 
tbeir loins, and skull caps ; but the move elevated 
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nmk have wide-sleeved shiits, which hang dowk 
over a pair of drawers, and waistcoats accom- 
modated to the season. Persons of consequence 
may also be distinguished by the nails of their 
fingers and toes, which are suffered to grow to m 
immoderate length, and are tinged with a juice 
of a yellowish red colour, extracted from a shrub 
that grows in the marshy parts of the island. 
They have sashes that encircle their wai8t> and 
in which they usually carry large knives or poni- 
ards; but only persons of superior rank wear 
turbans. The women adorn themselves with 
rings and bracelets of different metals ; and they 
dilate the lobes of their ears to a great extent,^ by 
means of these weighty and favourite ornaments, 
which is considered as a mark of extraordinary 
beauty. For physical reasons,, rather than from 
the heat of the climate, children of both sexes are 
accustomed to go naked, till they be seven or 
eight years of age ; as they suppose that the free 
access of air to every part of the body is conducive 
to health, strength and growth ; and that it pre* 
vents th6se deformities which swathing is apt to 
occasion- 

. The island is productive of rice, yams, pota- 
toes, tamarinds, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, 
cocoa-nuts, honey, black cattle, and goats. The 
women, in general, are employed in husbandry, 
and other laborious occupations ; whilst the men 
enjoy ease, and indulge themselves in idleness 
and luxury. Their usual food is rice, roots, flesh, 
milk, and fruits. The Arabick language, incor- 
porated with the Zanguebar tongue, is in gene- 
ral use. The town of Johanna consists of about 
two hundred houses and huts, the former of 
which are built with stone> and are the property 
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of the king and principal inhabitants ; but the - 
latter are constructed of reeds fastened together, 
covered with a mixture of cla^ and cow -dung, 
and thatched with cocoa-leaves* 

The government of this island is entirely iho- 
narcbicaly the origin of which is ascribed to a 
Moorish merchant, who flying for murder from 
Mosambtque, put to sea in an open boat, and 
accidentally reached Johanna. Being favour- 
ably received, and joined soon after by some of 
his countrymen, he formed the resolution of en- 
deavouring to raise himself to the sovereignty, 
which, without violence ov usurpation, and mere- 
ly by means of superior abilities and address, was 
speedily effected. His knowledge was highly 
useful to the ignorant natives, and rendered him 
greatly respected ; and having secured the fa- 
vour of the majority of the people, and establish-' 
ed himself on the throne by their united and vo- 
luntary concurrence, he found means to overcome 
all opposition. ^ After a long and happy reign, he 
left the kingdom to his son, in whose family it 
has since remained. 

When any European ship arrives at the island, 
the king usually goes on board ; as no trade can 
be opened with the people till the royal licence 
be obtained ; for procuring which they generally 
give a little gunpowder, a few musquets, or any 
other European commodities of small valu^, 
which the sovereign may fancy. Of the other 
Comora isles, we are greatly ignorant of their 
productions, and of the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants ; but it is generally supposed, that 
they are more inhospitable than those described, 
and that they are extremely averse to any inter- 
course with foreign nations. 
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' - ^LeaVing the oriental regions', we double th* 
Cape of Good Hope, which presents us with a 
view of the Atlantick Ocean, from whose itti- 
mense bosom appear a considerable number of ^ 
islands* 

- St. HiSLrKNA is situated in six degrees four mi- 
nutes west longitude, and sixteen degrees south 
latitude, being one thousand two hundred miles 
west of the continent of Africa, and one thou«- 
wind eight hundred east of South America. 
The island is a rock about twenty-one ^ miles in 
ciiH^umferenoe, very high and very steep, and on- 
ly accessible at the landing place, in a small valley 
^t the east side of it, whieh is defended by bat>- 
Series of guns planted level with the water ; and 
as the waves are perpetually dashing on the 
shore, it is generally difficult landing even here. . 
There is no other anchorage about the island, 
but at Chapel VaUey Bay ; and as the wind aK 
rways blows from the south-east, if a ship over^ 
ahoots the island ever so little, she cannot reco^ 
ver it again. ' 

The English plantations here afford potatoes 
^andyams, with figs, plantains, bananas, grapes, , 
kidney-beans, and Indian-corn; of the last, how- 
ever, most part is devoured by rats, which har- 
bour in the rocks, and cannot be destroyed ; so 
that the fiour they use is almost wholly im- 
ported from England ; and in times of scarcity 
.|:hey generally eat yams and potatoes instead of 
bread. Thouf^h the island appears on every sidt 
a- bard bari^n rock, yet it is agreeably diversified ^ 
with hills and plains, adorned with plantations 
of fruit tree* and garden stni!^ They have great 
plenty of hogs, bullocks, poultry, ducks, geese^ 
%ad turkieS) with which they supply the sailors \ 
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taking in exchange, shirts, drawers, or any light 
clothes, pieces of calico, silks, muslin, arrack, 
sugar, &c« 

St* Helena is said to have been first discovered 
by the Portuguese on the festival of the empress, 
Helena, mother of the emperor Constantine th^ 
greajt, whose name it still bears* It does not ap« 
pear that the Portuguese ever planted a colony 
here : and the English East India company took 
possession of it in 1600, and held it without in* 
terniption till the year 1673, when the Dutch took 
it by surprise* However, the English, under 
the command of captain M unden, recovered it 
agun within the space of a year, and at the same 
time took three Dutch East India ships that lay 
in the road* There \Fe about two hundred fa- 
milies in the island, most of them descended 
from English parents. The East India ships 
take in water and fresh provisions here in their 
way home ; but the island is so small, and the 
wind so much against them outward bound, that 
they then very seldom reach it* 

The company^s affairs are here managed by 
a governor, deputy-governor, and store-keeper, 
who have standing salaries allowed by the com* 
pany, besides a publick table well furnished, to 
which ail commanders, masters of ships, and 
prindpal passengers, have a general invitation. 

AscBirsioN. Passing St. Helena we come to 
the island of Ascension, which is situated in eight 
degrees of south latitude, and seventeen degrees 
twenty minutes of west longitude, from London« 
The Portuguese discovered it on Ascension-day, 
^nd from this circumstance the island received 
its appellation* It is about ten leagues in^ cir- 
cumferencej and in general is sandy, dnr, anil 

Vol. XIII. M 
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bftireii) and entirdy^ wkhout w«Cer* It pr^ 
ducet^. however^ a Eitie wood^ some fnntSf roelSf 
or herbage ; and being furnished with a safe and 
commod^ft: harbovif , ia frequented bjrsiieh East 
India shipa aa have missed St; Hclenav und 
vrhich repair hither for refreshrmentb Witbia 
land are several species of bifda, and soniv goatay 
whose &sb is not infemr to nnfttoD for swieel^ 
nest and ddicaey ;> but the vast number of tnr« 
tksy which the coast i^ords, principaHy! indnMie 
xnarinera to touch at tlud ptece. In the onemc) 
of a rock i» a spot denooHiwted the post-offic0» 
where ships leave letters coiiied upf in a bottlt^ 
which is broken bf the next corner^ and othcm 
iHttced in- their atead* On account of its want 
of walery this island has nevo^ been coloiiized* 

St. Mattbcw. The island of St. Motdiew 
is situated in one d^tee forty tninn^s of aauth 
latitude, sffid in nine degfeca twelve minates of 
west longitude, from London, and nearly one 
hundred leaguea to the nor^^east of Asoansion* 
It is about eight leagues in ciraimfercnce, and 
very berraA^ but watered by a river «£oleat and 
fresh waler, M'hich drvidea itself into setveral 
streams* This island was also fott discovered bf 
the PortilgutaVft who^ after settling tLjitj^auy^ oii4^ 
And maintaining the possession £ar several yearsi 
at length afaaUckmed it, since which'it haa never 
been thought worth the attention .of any nation. 

AvABOA« The island of AnahAa^ is situaHed 
io two degrees of south |attt«de^ tw6 hundred 
milM tb the we«t of Cooge» and is about thiriy 
miles tii circilmiference. It waa diteovered Ja- 
nuary It Itfflf and ita name impacts. a Happy 
y«ar« In thin island are two high- mountaiBs^ 
the topii of winch t>9ing conalaiitfy. co^^ered wqlh 



j^mifi jftcoa^on frequent rain. It abounds with 
JMian Gom^ rioe, of^nges> Gitrons^ lemtos> co- 
XQa-nDt% fuid other fruits common to tropical 
.climates* There are also great plenty of oxen, 
hogsj sheep, goats, pigeons, and poultry ; and 
.the rivers are well stocked with fisti* The 
xlimate is wholesome, and the air clear and se- 
4t:ne, during the greatest part of the year. The 
4weUings are principally huts constructed of 
isa^es ; md in the whole island there is not a 
jfiingle house huilt of stone. This place is chie% 
•valuable on account of its jconvenient .harbour, 
in which ships may Tide with the greatest safety. 
The governor of Anaboa is a Portuguese, who 
,Jh9iS a few Europeans in lus service ; but the ge- 
,nerality of ks inhabitants are of negro «xti*action ^ 
.and all pay .him an implick obedience, and are 
j^tremely Mgotted in their attachment to the 
jj^oman catholiok persuasion. 

^T. Tifeotf A$. The island of St. Thoma9> the 
fo^ncipal possfisaion of the Portugitese on this 
<i«oast, is of a circular form, being one hundred 
i^nd tweijity miles round, and is situated exactly 
Ituider tl^'^equator, about Ibrty^five leagues tfrom 
$)ie contteefit of Africa. The air is m€nst, and 
uQwhioteaoiiie to Europeans, few of sxhom ever 
{^irrive at the ^e of fifty. Dead bodies puirify 
iH^re immediately, and they are under the neces- 
4ty of »burymg them the moment that life he- 
il^mes extinct. St. Thomas abounds with wood 
^ftnd water, «nd towards the centre of the island 
fises into a mountain oi such a height, that its 
•summit is genersdly enveloped with clouds. The 
iioil is eaccellent and fertile, and produces Indian 
com, vice, fruhs, sugar, and cinnamon, with little 
jfildti^ion. The principal town in the island is 
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St. Thome^ which is likewise the see of ^ bish6t>9 
and contains five or six hundred houseS) hand- 
somely built of wood, and surrounded with bal- 
conies, after the manner of the Portuguese* 
The air of this island engenders many diseases* 

Prince's Island. This small island, which 
is situated in the Gulph of Guinea, in one de- 
gree thirty minutes of north latitude, is extreiftely 
mountainous and woody. Its productions are 
rice, Indian com, with a variety of fruits and 
roots common to tropical climates ; besides su^ 
gar-cancs) with which, it greatly abounds* Black 
cattle, hogs, and goats, are numerous in propor- 
tion to its extent ; and the rivers and neighbour- 
ing sea abound with a variety of fish. In this 
island exists a species of monkey, which is not 
only niischievous but destructive. The inha- 
bitants go naked, except their women and chief. 
The former adorn their head with a chaplet of 
fiowei's ; suspend a cross from their neck ; and, 
like the Amazons, carry a cimeter in their hand* 

Fernando Po* This island, which is distant 
ten leagues from the African continent, and lies 
in three degrees and foity minutes of north lati- 
tude, is thirty miks long and twenty broad* Its 
productions and inhabitants correspond, in a 
great measure, with those last desciibed, but 
the Portuguese, its proprietors, make little use 
of it* The principal value, indeed, of these 
' islands, which are situated in the Gulph of Gui- 
nea, consists in furnishing provisions and refresh- 
ments to the Portuguese ships, on their passage 
from Brasil to Africa, and in their voyages to 
the East Indies* The convenience and value, 
therefoi^, attending the possession of th^se 
islands, induced the Dutch, some, time ago, to «t- 
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^v«r, idbsstrq^ciid gseat i^uinbecs of jitMiir jqIBIc^iiP) 
«eaifD<sn> ^4 Aoldier^ ^ iindrthiey weie up(kr jtj¥: 
^oeciessi^y .of .re^igpipg these acquUiiions .to fyheir 
ipnoer j>(qiVci^tors : and. ever siace that Usk^i^^ 
jthe Pprt\igue«e huve visBowncd in the ftpiet,w.\d 
j^n^turhed sovereignty of th€^je }slund9« 

The Capjb y^^s J&LAND3. Thesie isjands ob- 
;taiDed their .d^oni\V\atipn from an oppo^te Caj^ 
,«o .^e Africa co^9 which pi^j^cts mxo J;he 6^fi 
Jj^tvmm t^he dveis 'Ggmb^ and Sen^gsJ, and i» 
diiilJed C^ Verd. Thrir distftnice from th/e j;oiE^- 
tinent is one hundred and twenty league^ ; aH4 
,they ace .j»itpated between twenly-thrtee and 
.tveeuty-spc .d^greea of we*t Ipogitude, and h^- 
itween founteeu and ^ightren degrees of noith 
.latitude* It is afiirmed that these islands wei^ 
.^nknown to the moderns till the year U6p) 
,wb<yj Anthony Noel, a native of tlie state of 
.Genoa, in the.P9rtmgue|se:service, first discover- 
icd them* They amount to neai\iwenty in num- 
,ber, ^me of which, however, are only sterih; 
rocks, and unworthy of notice* The most con- 
siderable were peopled >y thfs Portuguese i 
.thoHgh^he air is in general hot, and, in some qf 
,tbe islancls^unjOa^vourabliB P^ E^ui-Qpean constitu*- 
.tions. 

The lairgest of Uiis group is^Sr. Jago, which 
4s ai^^y le^ues in circumference. It is of a 
.triangular form ; and though tb^ country is 
^cky and mounti^inous, the soil.produ^^es .sug^r, 
4X>ttoo, Indian cocn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, lemopaj 
and other tropical fiiults. Th^ island al^ 
jrf^unds with Worses, asses, mt^^ A^yf»i4^Xf 
M 2' 
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rts> bbgs, civet-cats, and a remarkable beaud*- 
species of green monkies with white faces. 
The surrounding sea furnishes great plenty and 
Variety of excellent fish ; and the outward-boUrtd 
East India ships generally touch h^re for fre^ 
water and provisions. Riberia Grande is the 
H^apit^l of the island, the seat of government, and 
a bishop's see, containing a celebrated and well- 
built monastery, the gardens of which are highly 
admired. The other towns of note in this island 
are St» Jago, St. Domingo, St. Domingo Abaceit, 
^and Praya ; the last of which has a most excet- 
ient haii)our, defended by a fort, situated on the 
summit of a hill. 

Br AvA is in fourteen degrees of north latitude 
about four leagues in circumference, and princi- 
pally consists of high mountains, which rise in 
the form of a pyramid. It has an excellent hau- 
-bour, and is, therefore, much frequented by the 
Dutch and Portuguese vessels trading to the 
East' Indies. The productions of this island are 
saltpetre, Indian com, with the fruits and roots 
common to tropical climates ) and it is particu- 
larly eminent for Its wines. 

The island 6f Fu^^o, takes its name from «a 
dreadful volcano, situated in the centre, which 
-sometimes emits rocks of a prodigious size to an 
amazing and incredible height, and with a noise 
^more tremendous than the loudest thunder ; and 
'sometimes to^^ents of flaming sulphur flow down 
nhe sides of the liiountain, and the lava is. after- 
wards collected' in great quantities. Water is 
cxtlremely scarde ; nevertheless, the soil produces 
'vast quantities of fruits and roots; and the 
•inland is well stocked with cattle* 'The inhabit- 



4SKits are chiefly negroes, who manu&cture coV» 
ton cloth, and are famous for breeding ttiules, 
which they dispose of to Europeans. 

Mato is of an oval form, seven leagues in 
tircumference, and derived its name from being 
discovered on May-day. In this island immense 
quantities of salt are made from the sea, cry»- 
talized by the heat of the sun, which is only 
effected during the dry season, contrary to the 
operations of crystalizing performed in the West 
Indies* This commodity furnishes a very con- 
siderable trade to the -English, which costs only 
a present to the negro governor, who is generally 
invited on board every ship that arrives for this 
purpose. Though the soil is dry and parched, 
it produces com and provisions su£5cient for the 
cpnsumption of the inhabitants; and feeds a 
great number of asses, with which the English 
sometimes freight whole ships, and carry them 
to. Barbadoes, and other British islands. The 
surrounding sea furnishes a plentiful supply of 
fish, especially of doradoes. 

BoNAvisTA was first discovered by the Portu- 
guese, and obtained its appellation from the beau- 
tiful prospect it affords towards the sea. It is 
twenty miles long and twelve broad ; and pro- 
duces immense quantities of indigo, and more 
cotton than cdl the rest of the Cape Verd islands* 
As our countrymen carry on a considerable traf- 
fick with the nations of fionavista, the English 
language is not only understood, but also spoken 
by the inhabitants of this island. A curiosity 
'exists here, which is likewise to be found in some 
*t>f the other islands : this i^ a kind of vegetable 
-ttene^ extremely porous^ and of a greyish. «p- 



Jour ; wliidb protruding stems, fonns something 
io^sh^pe Teaembling ttie head of a cauliflower. 

The isle pf Sal .jQ^tai^ied Its .appells^oti from 
;the vast and incredible quantities of salt 4iaturaUy 
produced from the sea-^wigter* Tlie total dfi&^ 
xiencyof fresh water has occiwaoedit to be/cono^ 
ji desolate and desert island. 

St. Nicholas is the largest of the Cape Ver^ 
islands, excepting St. Jago. The Jand is ohiefiy 
thigh, and the soil pisoduces anaioe in gDeat abuo^ 
jdance, most tropical, fruits, and a v<ua^y pf treef^ 
^larticularly the dra^on-tneef from which es^ude^ 
4tie 4fUg called .gum^dcsgon* The ^^atives aoe 
ingenious and industrious, and &m^]Qy them^ 
aelres Jn manufacturii^ cotton doth, wd in 
Arming it into dres8eS'for.the.Guine^jLrade. The 
vpapital is St* Nicholas) which is the most .conw 
ipact and, populous of any .town qn these iston4^ 
^Qugh the best and most superb .\)\:^ijii^g^.mi^ 
4;overedand jthalched with grass* 

St. Jobv's IsLANn, which is veiy hfgh. and 
mountainous, abounds vwitli wood and fresh wf^ 
jter> and produces lat^e jgii^aniAties of saMpetrey 
yarious fruLta and roots con^aon to tropical 
^lifnates, and plenty sof fowls and cattle. The 
jil^ives are .represented as a simplje, inofFensiKe, 
4Uid hospitable race of people, .who wear a sligj[it 
covering of cotton doth, which they . manu&c- 
ture* When the governor grants 4eave to tbe 
inhabitants to hunt jthje wild^^t, which is con- 
Mdeced as a healthful recreat^Lon, they all .as- 
semble with their dogs ; and when the game i^ 
Jj^led, and the chase ended, the flesh is divided 
according to the distribution of the govomor^ 
who. re^ifves a.part 4p.r iiio^elf, and bestow^ 4J^ 
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skins on those who, through ag^e or iniinhity, are 
incapable of pursuing the sport. Besides this 
office^ the governor is also the only magistrate) 
and decides in all matters. If any one is so stub- 
bom as to refuse complying with the decisions of 
the governor, he is confined till such time as he 
thinks proper to submit to his decrees. It is 
seldom that capital offences are perpetrated ; but 
when a crime of that nature happens to be com- 
mitted the noxious person is imprisoned till the 
parties ag^e, and a bond be obtained from the 
relations of the offending person, that he shall 
make his appearance at a publick tribunal, when- 
ever a judge shall arrive from Portugal to admi- 
nister justice* 

St. Vincent is inhabited by no human beings ; 
but is frequently visited by mariners, on account 
of its excellent bay, in which ships may ride with 
safety, and where wild goats and turtles, and 
other necessaries, may easily be procured. 

St. Anthony is chiefly distinguished by its 
elevated situation, and contains a mountain 
which IS .thought to equafl, if not exceed, the 
Peak ofTeneriife in height; and its summit, 
which is constantly covered with snow, notwith- 
standing the clearness and serenity of the sky, is 
generally enveloped in clouds. Several pleasant 
rivulets water the ground, and diffuse plenty 
throughout the island : the soil produces maize, 
oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, plantains, pom- 
pions, guavas, musk, and water-lemons, in great 
abundance, besides a vast variety of trees and 
shrubs. The general character of the natives is 
that they are inoffensive and humane ; and they 
are supposed to amount to near three thousand 
penons) three-fourths of which are slaves ; who 
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lifter th« naanoer of the &ee-iiogfo«i, ikie foft* 
^e^ed of wives, ho^seii nt^ plantfttum&y iuit are 
governed by « stewards i^ppoijited by a Porti^umM^ 
.pobleman, to whom the islaod bektriga* 

CANA&if^s. The CanArtea^ AUfipQaedtobe'tbe 
j^ortuiuite qr Happy Id^^ds of ami<$tttty, amoim^ 
Ip peven in nuiii^n» dud 4ire situftted between 
;37 degKM^ ao minvit«05 s^nd 29 dograes oOiQir- 
joutes, of north latitwbs; ud bttsveen 12 do- 
^reqsy.and ir d^gr(se» M> mkkiitos* w€»t longi- 
t»d^ &oin Londk>n« The CartbagiDiafis, when 
ip the height of their powar twad fpfoi^, ^ni^ das- 
dried 9(qd iQplonisad Hh^^fi ialaoda ; thut after the 
JSomaoa Jiad cpn^yerad and anmiulated ibat 
state, the navigation to tlie west wasoMnptetel^ 
atppped, and th0 Calvaries wete iieiled in jobBcn* 
irity-and forg^^tte^, ^illthay »ere ra^sooveied bjr 
the Spaniards in the F^r UOli, i^ whom thegr 
#tUl belong* Qn their qmvid, "they {bund that 
the natives reaeiribkd the Afikaos «kn ^he ^con* 
4inent, in their atat^re and coBipleidons ; but 
Jl^bat th^ir langn^i^ was totalfy disaimibir^ Md 
4heir customs and manners in no ri^eapect jcofk- 
Kpdndad with thoae of their soicient proQenitoiVi 
or of theii: continetiUdneighhours* They .weve 
..greatly ignorant ef nhe ms, and altogeUner ef 
the aciencea ; and being toU .that thei« weae 
.other cc4iatmes in the ^mid besides -their own, 
XUfj «ypre&sed much vender and astontshmenlt. 
Jn Gaanp Vmhaslm^ xhe nunber ^of infaabtt- 
IM;Us 4s aaid to have ampusted to ti^y tbim- 
#and ; and in Ti£(K£aK«Fa, 4o fifieea iihottsand* 
Xhe Spaniards caUed them a baibaeouaAnd in* 
iiuman race of f^eopte } but it does net appear 
that >their Seropity to their captives, wha had 
(ma}t]*es^^ jtbeini Jiod w^mbamJi^ obuKe <>f 
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imp bad gi¥«B an absolute aiHl unKiAited pdwei*, 
extended further than to compel them to guard 
and herd their cattle. They were denominated 
Gttanchefr $ were of a gigantick stature, which 
has since decreased f and had the dexterity of 
Ihrowing stones with a force equal to that of a 
musket-ball* But this artt from disease, has> 
been for a long time lost among them. Theh* 
o^her weapons of annoyance and defence con« 
sisled of lances pointed with- horn, or hardened' 
in the. fire* Polygamy was not only permittedf 
hut the virginity of every bride was considerd as 
^ property of the chief ; and both the husband 
and wife thought it a mark of distinction and 
regard whefi he condeteended to claim his rights 
Whenever a new prince ascended tktt throne, a* 
certain number of young persona, of both sexes^ 
sacrificed themselves jn honour of him^ and ta 
f«nder his reign pro^p^rdUs and happy ; and aa* 
a mward ftw their loyalty and disinterested con-^ 
duct, the momirch considered himself bound to 
bestow aH possible kindness and favour on the 
^fldrents of diese in&tuated victims. The Guan» 
ehes are active and lively, naturally' bold and 
warlike ; and so nimble, that with, the assist'- 
ince of a pole they will kap from one rock ta 
another, though at a. considerable distance, with 
amazing agility and precision When immured 
in castks^and fbrtnesses) they^ contiive to scale 
Xh^ inside of the i^aihs, and by poising their bo» 
dies they will desceiid the most steep and rug* 
ged precipices. They speak their own language 
with great rapidity, and pronounce only with 
their teeth and lips. A few of them have been 
coliveited to Chnstianity ; but as they were in** 
duced to assume tbia profession throi^h fear of 
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the inquisitiony it is not to be supposed that 
their religion is altogether re^l and without hf* 
pocrisy. 

In these islands a pure and icmpcrate air pre- 
vails, and the most delicious fruits abound, par* 
ticularly grapes, from which that rich wine is 
'extracted that is distinguished by Canary, and 
of which the greatest part is exported to Eng- 
land, where the annusd consumption of it is up« 
wards of ten thousand hogsheads. The Canaries 
are also abundant in cattle and various other 
animals, and are particularly famous for those 
beautiful and pleasing birds of song which beap 
the name of the islands. 

Pal MA is the most western and farthest dis^ 
tant from the continent <^ Africa of any of the 
Canaries, and is twenty-four miles long and 
eighteen broad. In this island is a high and 
spacious mountain, called Le Caldera, or the 
CauldnM), from a hollow in its summit, which 
gradually declining occupies a space of nearly- 
thirty acres, and from which several springs 
issue, that, passing through an aperture of the 
mountain, unite at the bottom, and are made 
use of in turning sugar-mills. The former ex- 
istence of several volcanoes in different parts of 
the island is apparent, and the channel of the 
lava may still be traced. , In November 1 677, 
the earth shook for several days continually, 
which was accompanied with loud and tremen- 
dous noise, and during which period mapy open- 
ings appeared in different places ; but the most 
considerable chasm was at mount aux Chevres, 
which emitted flames and stones. In 1750 an&^ 
ther eruption took place, when the lava flowed 
down the $ides of the mount^n, and dischai^d 



hmf int6 the sea^ about a mile north' of fhe town 
€f S^ta Cruz* This island produces more 
fruits, sugars, and wines, than the inhabitant^ 
taui possibly consume. Santa Cruz is the best 
and largest town in Palma, and is situated on 
Che south-east side of the island. It contains 
many neat and elegant structures, and has a 
commodious haven, in which vessels may ridb 
secure frwn every wind. 

Ferbo, from whence the French geographers 
formerly computed their longitude, as the Dutch 
^d theirs froni Teneriffe, is fifteen leagues 
In circumference* For above a league from the 
sea, it has a steep ascent, beyond which the land 
is tolerably level and fruitftil, abounds with a 
variety of trees and shrubs, and produces pas- 
turage and flowers in greater luxuriance than 
any of the sister islands. As there is neither 
spring, well, hor river in the island. Providence 
has supplied that want by providmg the inha- 
bitants with the leaves of a tree, resembling an 
olak, which grows on the summit of the ascent, 
und from which they , distil a quantity of water 
sufficient to supply every living creature in 
Ferro. The branches of this wonderftil tree arc 
thick and extended. " Every morning a cloud 
rises from the sea, which being driven by the 
wind to the summit of the cliff, by degrees set- 
tles on the tree, from the leaves and blanches of 
which the water flows down into a large stone 
reservoir to the quantity of twenty hogsheads. 
This singulsir phenomenon is attested by tra- 
vellers, who affirm that they were eye-witnesses 
of the fact, and is only contradicted by one 
Mrho, it is said, is no farther a phikisopher than 
that h^ is sceptical and incredulous. The aA* 
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tiires of Ibis -htomjl) i>ce?iot» to i^e BomtfiMl 
•etUetdent of the Sptfiiii«tls amo^ jAheinb psM 
religiotts veneration, to iwodeiii«s,.;#9e;f^ yfkfm 
m»h A male, the othena feiaiale, <e9ch.<bteii2g ifioffy 
fllii^pedrby ^e t reep«ctive si^k- It^ wa» l»«liqKid 
ibyi^eni,: that though ;these lieHn^ ii^i^jm 
lieaTQin, yet .they d«s<^eMed -]bp 9»i^h;4^rr«Qf^ 
lite prayers and .pettlioi>s of <lheir fit}p^u^|% 
and then returned to thdrrcele^^ial abodes* 

^GotffEkKNA lis Ta smrfU Uut fei^ile i^l^ndi ^fuid 
^nroduces Migar icanes and wioes. Mules tfMS^ 
flreryxontmon) and more numenous liere tbptn 91 
any (of the sister .isle& ; and theve -. «re .^feOfUmiP^ 
ilccr, which were.origbally iipportod frona Qstfw 
jbary* The heroes of this ia|ai|td if ere esteem^ 
.hmnortal, and their imanial aolikveti^nls .ftpe 
•till celebmted in rude andrinhaijnonioas po^ff« 
^ singular custom of admUting ,a commuoij^ 
(of women prevails in Qomera ; and tbo{t|^ 
«Yery man has. a wife of his own, it would >e 
considered as r uncial not to leod them, to ti|<e#e 
,who request it. . rAsd- hence it js« that the .^i^tei^'^ 
son always inherits. The principal plaec in the 
island is denominated La Villa ,de -Paloi^as, or 
Ihc lown of Palms, from the grtjatr quantity of 
ipaim trees growing in the. neighlKHiil^K^od* - In 
:this town.areiachurch, a convent of ^fiiars, and 
neariy two hundred private houses, .mi it 
abounds with plenty of wa^r« 

.T£|7Eai7rE<is celebatied;foritsp9aHorm0piii- 
.tain, the summit of which resembles a sti^r- 
loaf ; its height is about four miles p«H>pe«dij?alar 
kfrom the earth, audit m^fbe seen «t 3ea to ttie 
distarxe of more than one hundred aji|d twei^y 
amies. This island is of a tmi^gul^tr £>rmy wboae 
•tliree . sides ure .m^y ,tiiqfii4f^^»QtkHo{i}iMckti» 



idNPutti>6l«^ leiag«ie8 In extent. Tbn pisak tonk 
siBtg 0f-va$t ro€^») pitied on one c^iother, and is 
MientHf the efibet» of subterraneous eruptions 
CMd viokmt' cofteussions^ of nature ; and this 
ttienntiaa stUI oomiimos ait times to emit such 
Hveredibte qua(nfitiie& ^ of b»mifii^ sulphur and 
Hkelted caa\ titsA the' vilest and most cuUivated 
Ihiiid^ am thtveb^ convertsMi' into bairen deserts^ 
&i tkMsmfMoit of the peak is continual snow ; 
the air ifr subtile) cold^ and^ pieucing^; and the 
ftftveUer, who has the ouriositf to make the a^ 
tempt of reaobing^ the top, feels a palpitation at 
}A» heart, which is accompanied with a^difiiGuhir 
«fj[>i«stfeti»g:. iMoPt ht has reached one half of 
the ascent, the clouds appear below him, and 
lilie^holesurroundini^ceiutitr)' i^esembles a vast 
AttdMHiboQOdefl ocean. 

The eapital of this island is San«a Cruz^ which 
kislniated near the shore, aind has an exeellent 
and oomniodtoii» hai)boot»* The town is large 
mid p^uloas, and coatsiintM several superb and 
elegant aftroctu^es* In 1704 happened* a^ yerf 
dreadful" eafrthquahe in tlii» island, and na less 
than twent]^-nine concussiOBs^ wenc experienced 
ffi the space of three hours. On the 3 ist^of De«> 
cefAber tlie earth opened, and two volcanoes 
H»rv Ibrmed^ wi$ioh emitted sueh' a quantity of 
AotteS' as- 1^ rttfse t^if^ eoiwiderahle niountainsi 
Qa the 5th of January foOowing, the seene be* 
eame still mone dread^ and alarming ; the sun 
DMM totfdiy obscured by. the elouds and fiames ; 
and the whole surrounding country, to the dis- 
tance of nine miles, exhibited an universal de- 
luge of devoupitig fircr The violence of the 
tfcundsT increased, the island was shaken to its 
s«ttror 9nd Hie wretched iohabkants-every' where 
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fleeing for refcige, met certain and inevitable ^e^ 
struction. Notwithstanding these dreadfbl dis- 
asters, the island is fertile and salubriouS) and 
abounds with com, wine, and oil. Most of the 
Guanches^ who survived the devastation and 
havock of the Spaniards, built a town in Tene* 
riffe, in which their posterity still reside* They 
speak their own language, which resombies Ibttt 
of the Moors of Barbary. They acknowledge 
a supreme Being, whom they consider as ju8t» 
compassionate, and merciful. They had kings 
to whom they swore fidelity, and whose palaces 
were caves and rocks, formed by nature, which 
^ve still distinguished by the name of the roytd 
taverns. 

GaAND Cam ART is a most delightful and fer- 
tile island, possessed of a happy temperature of 
air, and abounding with delicious fruits, trees, 
and salubrious streams ; insomuch that, in every^ 
point of view, it merits the appellation of the 
Fortunate Island* In the interior parted it are 
several mountains of great height, which adorn 
the prospect ; and it abounds with wood of va- 
rious kinds, of which the pine, palm, wild-olive, 
poplar, laurel, dragon-tree, lignuilA rluxlium, In« 
dianfig, and many others, grow spontaneously. 
Its fruits are oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegre- 
nates, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, figs, dates, 
and, in short, all that is common to the Kuropean 
or American climate^ except pine«apples« It also 
produces a variety of roots, herbs, and plants, and 
two crops annually of wheat, barley, and maise*"} 
and is not destitute of any animal or vegetable 
production which hum^n nature may seem to 
require. Palma, the capital of this island, m 
•ituated tliree milea from the sea coast, and 
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tiMms^ a pftaoe of no gre«t ttnagdi, ift laige 
Afid popobas^ and contains manf superb and 
cfegafntbHildhigSt publkk as wefi as.private. At 
some disUDice is a safe and commodious bar* 
bonrt which is seeure i^nst evety wind, ex* 
cept the south-east, winch seldom bbws with 
anch vioknce as to eadaniger vessels. 

FuERTuvENTURA IS about eighty miles longv 
'«nd at a medinm stait fifteen broad. The soil 
is fa general fertile in cor% roots, and fruits; 
and the island is beaotifally diversified with hiOa 
Itftd .vailies, and well watered and supplied with 
tinker. , It has several bays and haihours ; bat 
as the sea sometimes rises upwards of sixty feet 
in height, the strongest vessels are in danger of 
facing dashed to pieces by the force and vio- 
lence of the waves* In this island are thme 
towns, the cafutal of which contains a ctwrch, a 
convent, and about one hundred and fifty houses* 
There is ah» a number of villages, scattered 
Ihioughout tiie island, which are populous, and 
^e inbabitsntB of which enjoy an uninterrupted 
state of health to a lery advanced period* 

The last island «f the Canaries, of which we 
shall give adeacmption, isi4AvcBaA'rA, which is 
fifteen miles in length, and ten in bmdth, and 
At a d i sta n c e appean high, black, rocky, and 
barren* It is divided by a ridge ^f mountarns, 
.which a&cd only pasturage for cattle, but the 
vallies are fntile tod pleasant said the air is 
pure and wholesome* it abounds with grain, 
Ihiits, neat catde, camels and asses. On the 
feocks whidi enoarde 4he coalst grows the or- 
ishtlhMireed, an ingvedient used in dying purple, . 
4rhich is believed to be the getulian colour f»£ 
^ andents* JUmut seventy yeam since ap- 
N 2 
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peared a volcano, ivhich emitted an immense 
quantity of ashes and stones ; and a small rockj 
in the form of a pyramid* afterwards arose^ 
\vhich still continues* The principal port of 
this island is Porto del Naos. To these seven 
great . islands might be added St. Clair^ Gra- 
ciosa^ Rocca, and Allgranza; but they possess 
nothing worth describing. . 

Madeiras* These islands are two in num* 
her, and, according to several writers, were first 
discovered in 1344, by an Etiglishman of the 
name of Ovington; but the Portuguese first 
took possession of them in 1431,. when they 
found them uninhabited and covered with wood ; 
which being cut down and burned, the soil was 
rendered abundantly fertile^ and has continued 
so ever since* 

. Madeira, which is the larger island, is one 
hundred and eighty miles in circumference, and 
possesses a most delightful climate, and a per- 
petual spring. It is composed of one continued 
hill, that extends from east to west, on the south- 
em declivity of which are vineyards, and the 
seats of the richest merchants. Madeira abounds 
with wine, corn, oil, sugar, and fruits ; the trees 
are peipetually in blossom ; and the soil being 
well watered and fertilistcd by several rivers^ 
produces every delicious vegetable that can 
contribute to the luxury or gratificatioa of lifi^. 
.This was the first place in the west where the 
manufacture of sugar was attempted, and from 
whence the plantations were removed to the 
.l^razits. . The sugar that is made in this island 
has a sweet smell and a beautiful appearance* 
Madeira is now chiefly distinguished for its ez<- 
eellent wine% which seem intended bj Divine 
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Providenoe as a refreshment 'to the inhatntants 
• of the torrid zone. There are several sorts of 
these wines, and it is computed that at least 
twenty thousand hogsheads are annually ex- 
ported to other countries. The wine of this 
island not only endures a warm climate, but 
even improves by being ^exposed to the rays and 
heat of the sun. The most considerable town 
is Fonchiale, which is fortified with a castle and 
battery of cannon; The inhabitants of this 
]4ace are the descendants of English and French 
Roman Cathc^cks, and native Portuguese. The 
clergy are exceedingly rich ; and the essentials 
ef rettgion are very little observed. 

PoRTo Santo, the other Madeira island, lies 
opposite to the kingdom of Morocco, and, 
though extremely fertile and productive, is only 
about ten miles in circumference. The Portu- 
guese fleet, on a voyage of discoveries to the 
coast of Africa, in 1412, being surprised by a 
storm, were driven upon this islandi which, on 
account of the protection it afforded them, they 
denominated Porto Santo, or the Holy Port* 
The East India 9hips generally touch here to 
procure water and fresh provisions, as there 
WQs several large, and commodious harbours in 
which they may ride secure. We must not for*, 
get to mention that the islands of Madeira are 
wholly exempted from venomous animals ; and 
that if any noxious or poisonous reptiles be in« 
troduced, they will immediiUely die. The aie 
likewise is extremely salubrious, and Is often re* 
commended for pulmonick complaints. 

Azores. It lias never yet t>een determined 
whether the Azores are to be reckoned among^ 
tbe number of the African^ American^ or Eunn 



yesn Uhttids i as thejr sorb dtuated at newMf all 
Iqual diitftQce from th6s^ several |mrts of the ' 
vorld : thef \\6 m the Atbmdck Oceati) betweoti 
twentj-five and thirtj^^two deg^rees of west Um* 
gitud^^ afid betwci^n thkt^r-tteTen and \ferlf da^ 
grees of north iathude. They, were first discii^ 
tered bj a me^hant of Briiges in Flanders | 
who> sailing to listMntt was accidentally driven 
t^xm them by a stornii knd gave them the ap» 
pellaHon of the Flemish Inlands. Boasting) how« 
ever, of his distoverics, on his arrival at Lisbobi 
tiie Portugtteselmmediatdy sent a flecftof ship* 
to take possession of them ; and great numbei^s 
of hawks and falcons having been observed in 
their approach to these islands^ they receited 
the name which the^ have at present, though 
they are sometimes called the Western Islaiids* 
The sky., here is clear and serene* and the air 
tetnpetate and salubrious; but violent earths 
f|uakes and inundations of the sea are frequent^ 
and from both these causes the inhabitaiits sufier 
ooA5iderably« They aboiuul, however, with com» 
wine, and a v«kriety of fruita^ cattle, fishi and 
fowl. 

St. Michael, the largest of the Azores, tf 
atoost dne hundred miles in circumference, ami 
eontains one city, five towns, twei»ty-t wo villages) 
and upwards of fifty thousand inhabitants. Thif 
ibland is luxuriantly fertile, and carries on a con^ 
siderable commerce in com, wine, and cattk^ 
its two principal harbours are Ponio Deigada^, 
and Viila Franca^ which are insecure and daa* 
gerous for vesads. 

St. Mart, which is only fl(boat fiwr miles 
long and three broad, is surrounded by a strong 
«xd tiiataraiiiinpan of hi^ mosntaina; in aneli 
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K mamier, that neither castles^ nor fprtifijcationS} 
are requisite for its defence. The interior part 
of the island ^ fertile, populous, and well culti- 
vated, and supplies all the necessaries and con* 
yeniencies of life in great abundance* What 
(;hiefly- merits our attention is the establishment 
Qf a porcelain manufactui^, in V9hkh china-ware 
19 happily imitated, and which constitutes the 
principal article of commerce in this island. 
Porto is its chief town. St. Mary is surrounded 
by a tempestuous sea ; and a cloud, which covers 
the summit of the highest mountain in this 
island, announces the approach of a storm* 
When this precursor and foreteller of the tern* 
pest appears, a sort of murmuring noise is heard 
in Ule air, the cattle seem uneasy and terrified) 
and the birds retire to some places of conceal* 
ment. Soon after, the sea becomes agitated, 
and ships must immediately abandon this dan^ 
gerous coast, if they would avoid being dashed ta 
pieces* 

Tkrcsha, which is thirteen miles long and. 
«x broad, has a, spacious and commodious ha^^ 
ven,- for which reason it is the most important 
and valuable of all the Aaores* This island t8» 
of a circular^ form, and is strongly defended 
both by nature and art. It produces wheat and 
other grain, pasturage for cattle, and a great 
variety of lemons, oranges, and all those fruita 
common to trppicai and European cHmates. 
Attgra, which is the metropolis of Tercera> and 
of ail.thjc Azores, is the residence of the gover- 
nor, and. the see of a bbhop» who is the suffr»» 
ganand the dependant of the patriarch of Lis*, 
bon. This capital is strong and populous^ and 
contains several spaoioUs streets, a cathednOi 



ifft c^tHJheSj &W h^wpiCal, and eight' ecmmm^ 
The Bt^il dttd East India fleets generally Wu^li* 
at this isialid fer rt*freshfhent. 

• The^ iiS^laml ofGuAkiJosA, which, it is sa5dy diii> 
rIVed its name from thfe- remarkable feptilltf <sf 
thei sbiU' is dbout tett iTlilig& I6»g atfd sev^n broad^ 
8«id <io«ltains two towns, the priftcipa* ofwhkh> 
iS'S^Htci Cth^s seif^ on a baf of the stta whicll< 
fofms a coHimodious harbour called Caheta, suartr 
defended by a^fort and batterjr. 

Thei)5tand of St. George isr d^iefi^ disiiil-' 
gftitfhed for its lofty and vaJoable ofedws, with' 
whteh the^ native* carry oit a cortsfd^rable trade. 
k is- in some pans todky a»id ifiotfntaiflous ; bo< 
*' ot&ers; well cjulti^rat^d and pop«lo»d j andr 
oontain* t>iree towns ^ad four; villages. T\»» 
capital is defiOittiAat«d Vma de Velas^ aftd » # 
thiall amd iisiconsiderabte pferee, %irith only one 
church ahd one cfonvcn*, bur poss^Mott thit advtMN 
•ifeiB of a port. 

^ The island of Pico obtained its name fixnst 
Hrfty mcmmain, ttrmiiiaaSng, - tike thttt of Tene- 
«fffef in a peakv and s«id' t?)r #omtf afttHow to b^ 
rteartjr ^^ to it? \h height. This island' nttiy 
Itt 8e«^at:a jVeat dtot^c«, and i^ shtfteifn mac» 
ih fe»gtH>and ftte in breadth; Its? productfoii^ 
^ iteaify the sHitie as those of sdl «h<$ A«ov«s^ 
The pi^nfepal port is «t Villa de<^ Lci^etisi, «wt» 
whence the datives cany o»a oMi^erieble trader 
with whiesy a»d vaiious kinds of ^a&d, puniciH 
Jkrly cedsp. 

- The island of Fay al. Which is nkie ftAle^ il» 
length and three in bheadiii, dcplvai its iiamtf 
from the great qaantit/ of beech-trees wWfe 
#hieh it was cbvered. Tho prindpal pJace toP 
Ibis iiridAd ii Vm de Horuiy vrtMk faii» a hai^ 
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bour defended by a castle and batteries* In the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the English, under the 
command of the ^arls .«f Cumberland and Essexy 
took and burned a squadron of ships richly laden, . 
ijvhich was in the h^boi^r, ra^de themselves mas- 
ters of this island, and destroyed its fortifications* - 

'The inland of-Ftoa^s fe tolerably JargCv^^d 
.its capi^ is called ^nta Cruz. It.abouncjs w^h 
>,wood, Gprn, pasturage^ and other necessary. a(^ 
^useful production^. The inhabitants live to ^a 
.ygieat age i and the inland is populous. 

CoRVO, the lapt of the A;?ores, lies opposite ^o 
^Flores» and derived its name from the great num- 
^ber of cro^ys with .which it abounded when first dl^- 
.covered. The whole circumference of the islaj^d 
gis not more than three leagues, and the coast, ex- 
j,<C^pttwOiinsignifi<^ant harboui^, which can receive 
^only vessels of small size, is eveiy where s\ir- 
. funded by a (^haln.of rocM* 

The Azores, like the Madeiras, are wholly 9;?- 
jeippted from pojsonpi^s or obnoxious animals, and 
.when any of these creatures happen to be im- 
; ported,, the air immediately destroys them. Thic 
.king of Poitugal claims and receives the tenth of 
.idl the productions of these ^slancjis, and the single 
/.article of tobacco raises a iconsiderable revenue. 
Wines, however, are the chief p4X)duce of the 
vAzores, and twenty thousand pipes, or upwardsy 
ijW«_aaBW!^y ©j^poil^. 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of Egyfiu 

IF the population of a country be deemed a 
ju&t criterion by which to estimate its prospe^ 
rity, how different, alas ! is the present state o^ 
Egypt from its ancient greatness ! In the flou->' 
rishing days of Sesostris, it is stated that the po- 
pulatioi) of this country amounted to upwards 
of seventeen millions of souls. In the lapse^ how-, 
ever, of a few centuries, the sword of the con«* 
queror, the destruction of ciril War, and the bane* 
ful oppression of tyranny, reduced the inhabitants 
to half that number. But even then it had not 
arrived at that pitch of adversity, which it has 
since experienced ; the caliphs, Turks, and Ma- 
melukes, were destined to increase its misery^ 
and complete its depression. It was these mi^ 
creants that impeded the progress, and destroy- 
ed the use, of science; th«t laid waste works of 
great and publick utility, which had cost tlie la- 

* hour of ages ; that obstructed or neglected the 
canals, aqueducts, and l^kes, which had for their 
object the cultivation of the couhtry ; and, at the 

* conclusion of the eighteenth century, scarcely 
three millions of inhabitants could be numbered 
throughout the whole extent of Egypt. 

This country is now divided into Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Upper Egypt consisUof a long' 
valley, which begins at Sienna and ends at Grand 
Cairo. Two chains of mountains, which take 
their rise from the pastern cataract, form the 
ntst contours of that country ; and diracting their 
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course from south-east to north-west, till they 
reach the latitude of Cairo, they then separate 
and diverge to the right and left ; the one 
stretches to mount Colzoum, the other termi- 
nates in banks of ^nd, near the city of Alexan- 
dria* Between these mountains the Nile flows, 
as between two insurmountable barriers. Some- 
times smooth and tranquil, it slowly and majes- 
tically pursues that course which nature and art 
have traced out for it ; at other times rapid and 
impetuous, reddened with the sands of Ethiopia, 
it swells, and disdaining its former boundaries, 
covers the country with its waters for a space of 
two hundred leagues* This valley is still as fer- 
tile as in the ancient ancj more prosperous days 
of Thebes ; but it is less cultivated, and its once 
renowned cities are levelled with the ground, 
while oppression, ignorance, and superstition, 
usurping the throne of laws and of arts, keep 
them buried and in riiins. 

Lower Egypt comprehends the whole of that 
country situated between Cairo, the Mediterra- 
nean, the isthmus of Suez, and Lybia* The tri- 
angular island called the Delta, which is included 
in this part of Egypt, is the most feilile in the 
world, and the glory of that country : its extent, 
however, is greatly curtailed by the ravages of 
its conquerors, who overthrew the eastern bul- 
wark of Egypt, and compelled the inhabitants 
to seek peace and tranquillity in the interior 
parts of the Delta. The earth is no longer war 
tered and cultivated with that care and attention 
which distinguished the ancients, and being also 
ex|x>sed to the ardour of a tropical sun, hav 
been mostly convened into sandy and barren 
plains. Where formerly were seen rich lands 

Vol. XIIK O 
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and flourishing towns, nothing id to he found at 
present but a few mean and wretched hamlets, 
surrounded by date trees and deserts* The 
numerous canals which intersected the coun- 
try are now chiefly filled up, and have water in 
them only during the ovei^owings of the Nile. 
The seven branches by which this river formerly 
spread through the Delta, and emptied itself into 
the sea, are at present reduced to two, those of 
.Rosetta and Damietta ; and one or two canals, na- 
vigable only during a part of the year, are the 
only remains of the rest. 

In the modem state of the country, however, 
where agriculture is properly attended to, the 
beauty and variety of the suiTounding sceneiy 
are still visible. The woods of palm-trees, which 
grow on both sides of the river, are peculiarly 
pleasing to a traveller who enters Egypt frdpa, 
the sea* He is also not less astonished than de- 
lighted with the perpetual verdure and appear- 
ance of the lemon, the orange, the banana, Uie 
peach, and other trees, common to the countfy. 
The scene is pleasing on the western bank of the 
Nile, where Rosctta is situated, and from wh^rice 
the river is seen covered with vessels. The coun- 
try in the Delta presents a prospect of an im- 
mense surface, without mountain or hill, covered 
with harvests almost continually ; with h^h 
and tufted sycamores, and cassia, orange, and 
lemon trees. In the neighbourhood of Rosetta, 
the grand and picturesque ruins of Balbitinnm 
still exist. Farther eastward, is beheld a majes- 
tick river covered with animation, the graces of 
the spring, the beauty of summer, and the nch 
luxuriance of harvest. Beyond the Delta, the 
l>[*^k branches into two divisionsi and the lofty 
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pjrramids appeal* in view ; and whilst in one direc- 
tion are seen sterHe plains and barren deserts, in 
smother the eye is relieved with cultivated fields 
^d pleasing scenery. 

' After ascending the Said, or Upper Egypt, 
a variety still more striking arrests the 'atten- 
tion. In November, when the Nile gradually 
returns to his wonted courae, the infant har- 
vests soon appear in the land which he has 
Abandoned ; in one part they are sowing melons 
land cucumbers ; in another they are ploughing 
with oxen, and furrowing the surface of the soil ; 
iu)d in a thii^, we may see the com and the 
^oura (or millet) clothing the fields with ver- 
dure. The pyramids burst on the sight, anil 
'while the barren and sandy plains terrify the 
traveller, those lofty structures which equal the 
mountains' height, fill him with astonishment 
and awe. Next appears the fertile province of 
Fayoum, which-«xcited the praises and the ad- 
miration of Strabo; and though eighteen centu- 
ries have elapsed since that traveller visited this 
country, it is still superior to any other part of 
Egypt, and greatly resembles the description 
which he has given of it. In Fayoum, the olivfe 
«nd the vine are still cultivated, and com, bar- 
ley, and doura, form the regular crops in rota- 
'tion, during eight months in the year. The soft 
produces fiax, sugar-canes, and vegetables in 
abundance, almost without culture ; and groves 
of fruit trees, in the number of which we may 
reckon the superb date, the banana, the fig, the 
cassia, and the pear tree, grow spontaneously 
on the plains. In this province, the irose-trec 
forms a considerable and valuable article of com- 
merce* They are collected together in clusters, 
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and reared with care; and from its od6ri^rous 
flowto* is distilled the &mous rose-vater. The re^ 
mains of the lake Maris produces excellent fish* , 
Ascending a few leagues farther up the river^ 
a chain of naked and lofty mountains bound the 
pospect on each side ; but betwixt the Nile and 
them the ground is fit for agriculturey and is in 
good cultivadon* In proportioni liowever, to 
die proximity of these mountains, the land near 
the river is attended to or neglected* At the 
foot of these barren rocks villages appear, and 
in their neighbourhood only does vegetation 
flourish* Approaching mount KaleU nothing is 
seen but va^t plains of barren sand. Beyond 
this hill, the same dreary and uncomfortable 
prospect presents itself^ The naturalist may 
here find abundance of curious materials to at- 
tract and employ his attention. Rare and unp 
known plants, dififerent species of birds and 
insects, minerals of various kinds, with moun-> 
tains of granite and marble, and several strata 
of stone, are to be found within a few leagues 
of each side of the Nile, as far as Syene. Ar.- 
rived near the middle of the Said, a variety of 
objects obtrude upon the sight* The minarets 
of Benisouf are lost in the horizon ; innumerable 
villages appear in view ; and the date trees cover 
and conceal Benan^e* Eastward of the NQe^ 
and 4ieariy as fiu* as Girge, the capital of Upper * 
Egypt, is a range of mountains, which are famous 
for the residence pf the anchorites, who retired 
thither during the first <ages of the church* In 
the neighbourhood of Girge, the ground appears 
firtild «nd in full verdure ; and beautiful gar^ 
denasurrcmnd the town. Beyond this place, and 
aa^ur as Syene, the land is chiefly in the posset- 



^oa of independent Arabs, who do not attend 
much to husbandrjr, and seldom any thing is to 
be seen but deserts, rock^ and rugged moim* 
tains. 

: Crossing the hills on the vest, Egyptian Ly;^ 
bia appears in full view, over whose extent very 
Uttie verdure is to be seen. Its only inhabitants 
are Arabs, ostriches, and the wild animals of the 
desert J and many towns, which were formerly 
populous and well built, have now totally dis* 
appeai*ed* The territory situated between the 
Nile and the Red Sea is little else than a sandy 
desert. To Mr. Bruce, who travelled over this 
part of Egypt, it appeared replete with horror. 
About twelve miles distant from the Nile, is a 
range of mountains, of the most barren and. 
dreary aspect. AH the country till near Cosseir 
is a level plaifi, bounded by hillocks of sand ; it 
is, destitute of trees, shrubs, and all kinds of 
herbs; it has no traces of any living creature ;' 
aijd even serpents and lizards, antelopes and os» 
tnches, the usual inhabitants of the most barren 
and dreary deserts, are not to be found here. It 
affords no water, either brackish or sweet; and- 
birds regard the country as pestilential, for none 
are seen to fly over it. " The sun," says Mr*. 
Bruce, ** was burning hot, and upon rubbirtg.twx*^. 
sti(cks together, they took^fire ; a mark how near 
the country was of being reduced to a gen^tai^ 
cooflagratiop." In the neighbourhood d[ ^Cos- ■ 
seir, the country is variegat&d with mountains of 
porphyry and marble ; with trees growing in 
wil^ but elegant confusion from the sides of the ^ 
hills and from the chinks of the granite radap 
and with vegcti^tion partiaUy-iBterspecsedoveriUie ■ 
plains. *• 

03 
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Let us descend from mount Colzoami and 
approach the Red Sea. Its shores are covered 
with innumerable shells, whose beauty, shape^ 
and colour, alternately attract our eyes. It is 
difficult to choose in such a variiety. Marine 
plants cover the rocks ; the waters at« filled with 
corals, some white, and others red as scarlet. 
Join to these curious objects, the variegated 
marbles of the mountains, the precious mines 
they contain, the plants which grow along the 
torrents, the rare flints with which the sands are 
strewed, and it must be admftted that all these 
riches well deserve the attention of a natural* 
ist.» 

Such are the general outlines and appearance 
of this wonderful country, according to most 
writers and travellers wlio have visited Egypt $ 
but as it is our duty to give our information with 
candour and impartialty, we subjoin the ac-- 
count of M. Volney, who entertains sentiments 
dn this subject widely different from this rela- 
tion. " As for the prospect of the country, it 
offers little variety ; nothing is to be seen but 
palm trees, single or in clumps, which become 
fewer in proportion as you advance ; wretched 
villages of mud-walled huts, and a boundless 
plain, which at different seasons is an ocean of 
IVesh water, a miry morass, a verdant field, or a 
dusty desert ; and on every side an extensive 
and foggy horizon, where the eye is wearied and 
disgusted : till at length, towards the junction 
of the two branches of the river, the mountuns 
of Grand Cairo are discovered in the east, and 
to the south-w^^st three detached masses appeari 

'*"S5W«ii7»6 Travel*. < . 
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vjiich, from their triangular form^ are known to 
l>e the pyramids. We now enter a valley which ^, 
turns to the southward, between two ridges of 
parallel eminences. That to the east, which ex- 
teofjs toi the Red Sea, merits the name.of a moun- 
tain frpm the steepness of its ascent, and that of 
a jtksjert ffpm Its native and savage aspect ; but 
t^. western is nothing but a ridge of rock cover- 
ed. with sand, which has been very properlyj 
.termed a natural mound, or causeway. 

,"To describe Egypt in two words, let the 
^adei* imagine, on one side, a narrow sea and^ 
ripcks ; on the other immense plains of sand ; and, 
in the middle, a river flowing tlirough a valley 
c^ one hundred and fifty leagues in length, and 
fjx>m three .to seven wide, which, at the dis- 
tance of thirty leagues from the sea, separate^ 
into two arms, the branches of which wander 
over a country, where they meet no obstacles, 
and which is almost without declivity •_ If he 
figures to himself a flat plain, intei*sected. with 
canals, under water during three months, marshy 
and rank with vegetation during three others^ 
and dusty and parched the remainder of the year : 
if he imagines a number of wretched mud-walled 
and brick villages, naked and sun-burnt peasantSi 
buffaloes, camels, sycamore and date trees thinly 
scattered, lakes, cultivated fields, and vacant, 
grounds of considerable extent ; and aclds^ be- 
sides, a sun darting his rays from an azure skv, 
almost invariably free from clpuds, and winus 
constantly blowing, but not always with, the 
same strength, he wil) have formed a tolerably 
just idea of the natural aspect of this country* 

" The face of nature, eternally the same, pre- 
sents nothing but well-fed herbs, fertile fields, a 
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nfuddy river, a sea of fresh water, and Tillages 
which, rising out of it, resemble islands. Should 
the eye reach the horizon,, we are terrified at 
finding nothing but savage deserts, where the 
wandering traveller, exhausted with fatigue and 
thirst, shudders at the immense space which se- 
parates hini from the world* In vain he im^, 
piores heaven and earth : his cries, lost in the 
boundless plain, are not even returned by an 
echo ; destitute of every thing, and separated 
from mankind, he perishes in an agony of de« 
spair, aniid a gloomy desert, without even the 
consolation of knowing that he has excited the . 
sympathising tear. The contrast of this xnelao* 
chbly scene, so near, has probably given to. the 
cultivated fields of Egypt all their charms. The 
ba;iTenness of the desert becomes a foil to the 
plenty of the plains, watered by the river : and 
the aspect of the parched sands, so totally un- 
productive^ adds to the pleasures the country, 
ofiers. These may have been more numerous 
in former times, and might revive under the in< 
fluence of a wejl f^gulated government ; but at 
presehtythe riches of nature produce not the 
fniits which niight l?e expected. In vain may- 
travellers celcbpatpth^ gardens, pf Rosetta and. 
of Cairo. The Turks are strangers to the art 
of gardening^ so much . cultivated by polished 
nations, and despise every. kind of agriculture* 
Throughput the empire, tlieir gardens are only 
wild orchards, in which trees are planted with- 
out care or art, yet have not even the merit of a 
pleasing irregularity. In vain may they tell us 
of their orange trees and cedars, which grow na- 
turally in the fields. Accustomed as we are to. 
combine 'the ideas of opulence and culture with 
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these trees, since with us they are necessariljr 
connected with them^ we do not discover the de- 
ception. In Egypt, where they are frequentf 
and, as I may say^ vulgar, they are associated 
with the misery of the huts they cover, and recaj 
only the idea of poverty and desolation. In vain 
do they describe the Turk softly reposing under 
their shade, and happy in smoking his pipe 
without reflection* Ignorance and follyr no 
doubt, have their enjoyments, as well as wit and 
learning ; but, for my own part, I confess I 
could never bring myself to envy the repose of 
sUves, or to dignify insensibility with the name of 

The government of Egypt appointed by the 
Ottoman Porte, to which this province apper- 
tains, though latterly it had nearly shaken off all 
allegiance, is entirely military and despotick. It 
consists of a divan, or council of regency, com- 
posed of the pacha and the chiefs of seven mili- 
tary corps* To the pacha it belongs to notif)^ 
to the divan the orders of the Porte, to expedite 
the tribute to Constantinople, to make suitable 
preparations for defending the country against 
an invasion, and for counteracting the selfisH 
and ambitious views of internal parties. The 
divan possesses the right and power of rejecting 
the orders of the pacha, and even of deposing 
him from his oflRce, when urgent and weighty 
reasons seem to demand it ; and to this council 
it belongs to ratify and confirm all publick ordi- 
nances. Twenty-four beys, or governors of pro- 
vinces, are intrusted with the care of restraining 
the incursions of the Arabs, of superintending 
the collection of the revenuci find the whole civil 
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government of the country ; but it is intended 
Uiat their authority should be passive, and that 
they shall be only the instruments of the divan. 

It is probable that the avarice and ambition of 
the pachas, who seldom or never undertake the 
t>ffice with any other intention than to enrich 
themselves by impoverishing the people, have 
greatly contributed to the depopulation and de- 
cay of Egypt. The pacha frequently purchases 
his office with a large sum of money, and by 
agreeing to pay to the Grand Signior an an- 
nuity, which is transmitted eveiy year to Con- 
istantinople, together with prdvisions, articles of 
dress, spices, trinkets for the seraglio, presents for 
the sultans and the ministers, and subsidies for 
the militia* The other emoluments of his officei 
therefore, he is permitted to retain, without being 
called to any account for their disbursenient* 

It is necessary, that the pacha should/make hi^ 
fortune in the space of three years, the ordinary 
term of the duration of his ix>wer* The patent, 
however, for continuing his office during that 
time must be annually renewed by the Grand 
Signior, for which he receives a valuable perqui-* 
site ; and the pacha, in order to indemnify himself 
for these heavy expenses, disposes of every thing 
for money. The principal sources of revenue in 
Egypt are nearly coeval in their institution with 
Mahometanism itself. The most ancient tri- 
bute, and that which was imposed by the Arabian 
prophet, is the zecchat, or tenth of the produc- 
tions of the earth. This was intended not to 
affect property under a certain value, but to re- 
lieve the indigent and the necesibitous, and to be 
levied in double proportions on the unbelievers. 
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The zecchat, however, is neither applied to its 
original purpose, nor raised on lands or houses | 
but the impost is laid on all merchandize im- 
ported into the country. The second tribute is 
tlie charage, and denotes any tax on land, or oa 
the persons of Jews and Christians- 

The principal impost on land was a charade of 
two patackes on each foddan *, which, at the time 
of SuUan Selira, estimating the cultivated lands 
in Egypt at two millions one hundred thousand 
acres, would raise a sum of six hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds sterling. At present, howeveiv 
when only two thirds of that quantity of land if 
cultivated, the beys^ in order to make up the de« 
ficiency, levy five or six patackes per foddaiif 
which raises this branch of revenue to upwards 
of one million and a quarter. But some ^striata 
in Upper Egypt are still in arrear* 

It is difficult to form a just and correct idea ojf 
the sums raised by the customs of the sea-ports^ 
or by the internal commerce of Africa. A cara* 
van, however, that contains merchandize of the 
value of one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds 
will pay a fine or tribute of seven thousand 
five hundred pounds. The capitation tax on un* 
believers, which is generally denominate.d the 
jizie, amounts to seventy-five thousand pounds* 
,The rest of the revenue consists of casualties ; ais 
forfeitures, small imposts, and tolls on the Nile* 
The number of the two latter amounts to about 
three hundred and sixty. Of the revenue thus 
^ised, about six thousand pounds should be an- 
nually sent to Constantinople ; but it is frequently 

* The patacke may' be rated at from three shillings t6 
three shillings and four-pence. The foddan is equivalent 
to an acre. - ^* / . - . ■ 
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retained under the pvetcnce of erecting pohfick 
works*. 

The antbority of the dmn or council over the 
actions of the pacha, or governor, is not very 
inconvenient to him, espedaBy as he has it in 
his power to confer upon them lucrative and 
honourable ofikesy which will induce them to 
comply with his wishes and requests. The 
Turkish militia are no where so insolent and 
haughty as in Egjrpt* This conduct <^ the s<^ 
diery may have been occa»oned by the liberty 
and indulgence granted them by the pacha, who 
sometimes finds it necessary to employ them in 
opposing the beys, and in levying the imposts. 
By these means, the safety of the people is not 
only endangered by them, but foreign merchants, 
Europeans as well as others, are subjected to in* 
sokni::e and oppression, which they can avoid on* 
ly by the payment of a sum of money. 

The inhabitants of Egypt may be divided into 
four principal races of people, each of whose 
origin is widely different. The Arabs, who are 
the most numerous, may be subdivided into three 
classes: First, the posterity of those who, on the 
conquest of Egypt by Amrou, hastened from 
every part of Arabia to settle in a country so ce* 
lebrated for its fertility and productions ; and 
whose complexion is almost black* Secondly, the 
Africans, or Occidentals (called also Mograbians, 
or men of the westj^ who have arrived in. Egypt 
at different times, and under different chie& i 
both these classes follow husbandry. Thirdly^ 
the Bedouinsi tribes of whom appear every year 

* General Regnier estimates the amount of the revenues 
of Egypt, during the time theFrench were in possession of 
tfaoucotthtjy, St twenty.one milliocs of fnmcks/bfr t 



alter' the InundaLdon, ahd mgaSm retire in the^ 
^ring into the depths of the deserts. Pacifick hnt 
^«r own tamp, thef aHe every where else in an 
haliftuAl state of warfare. 
1 Next to the Arabs^ Uie Copts are the most nu- 
merous inhabitams of E^^ypt. Several families 
of this people are foand in the Delta, but th« 
greater part inhabit the Said, or Upper Egypt, 
where' tlicy occupy whole villages* The Copts 
are the descendants of those who were conquer- 
ed by the Arabs ; and who were a mixture of 
original Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Ro* 
liftans. They were among the first that embraced' 
tfaechristian. religion^ which- they still profess; 
hot being Eutychians,: they abhor, and are ab^^^ 
horred t^, all other Christians. The Copts 
having been always, acquainted with the interior 
parts of the country, have become the deposit 
taiies of the registers of the lands and tribes ; 
and, under the name of writers^ ^rc the inten- 
dants, sectaries) and collectors of the government. 
These writeni are no less despised by the Turkr 
Whom they serve, than hated imd. detested by the 
peasants whom they oppress, and form a kind of 
separate class of the people. 

The Turks, are the third race of the inhabitants* 
<kf Egypt, and, at least nominally, are the mas« 
fers of the country. After the conquests of 
Egypt by Selim, they estaUished themselves' 
here ; but they arc seldom to be met with except 
atC&iro, where they exerctse<the arts^ ai*d occupy 
the religious and military employments. 
's The Mamelukes are the fourth -race of the in^ 
habitants of JEgyptt They were originally whitjs 
^Ves, natives of different parts of Turkey, who 
were, purchased by the. .agents, of the b(jFS at. 
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Oonstfmtioopkt o^ btougfat tor Catro By private^ 
npettrhfttitS) on speculation. When these ai^- 
f^und ioAiScient, black alavos* from the mteriorJ 
of Africa are substituted^ and, amoihg the Msb*! 
m^qliesf a lew AustVians and Riissiana' maf be 
found) who have abjm*ed their ndigidn uhdcotm^ 
try for an establishment in a foreign 1^; Thop 
Mamelukes are hardly capable <^ enduring ia% 
tigue« of undaunted courage, and entinent sklHf 
in boraemaoabip and the use of the sabre* Their 
l^orses are of the finest Arabian breed. Their 
dress j» alwafs td a militaTy cast; oqd they gene^^ 
mUy go armed with a pair of pistiils^ a sabiity 
i^d a dagger* When oahorsebick,. they cairy' 
a pair of horse^pistols and a battle-axe^ Eauh- 
Mameluke receives from hit master a horse andl 
armS) with a suit of clothes annually. Theyt 
have no stipulated pay, but eat at a table c^ dieii^' 
lyiastcn who always supplies them with whatmcK 
ney they want. 

ThP ftrta whieh flourished so mvcH here fot^ 
merly* are now in a state of total dedlne. In the 
mannoT of perfarndikg the sepulehral rites, we 
^ay stilU however^ discern among the modem 
Egyptians a f<;w traces of the customs and pre* 
oauUpna of tMr wise forefathers. With the 
method of embalming they are indeed unac* 
quaint^ ; but the care they exhibit in disposing* 
of die bodies of th^ dead) though it be also 

'* The condition o£ a sVwe in Egypt is mach superior ta 
the state of those wretched beings in other coontriea4 
When he is discontented with his master, he can compel 
htm to carry him to the market and offer him for sale to 
another. He can also authorize any free person to pur- 
chsise hinu The child of a femi^le slave, if begotten by 
^er master^ is ift9oJu€tp free. 
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cgreeablc to the advice and injiOictianB of the 
Arabian propbetf mast ncrveitheless be admitted 
to be the refmnant, or the shadow, of that ancient) 
astonishing, and now forgotten device. The an« 
dents made their sepulchral monuments i^rand 
and maigtttfioent ; the moderns make them agree- 
Me, and adorned with pompous inscriptions and 
pavilions, where the friends of the deceased, who 
I«s6rt thither every Friday to repeat tiieir me- 
lancholy adieuS) may enjoy the coolness of the 
air. £ach sex, and ako slaves, have then* pe- 
culiar kinds of monuments. The sciences in 
£gypt began to decay under the Mamelukes^ 
and under the Turks they have become totally 
extinct* 

Throughout all Egypt, there are only three of 
lour cities in wluch the Turks keep any garrison* 
Cairo, the capital, and the residence of the pacha^ 
who liere exhit^ his grandeur and the beys 
their luxury, is of an oval form, and covers an 
extent of at>out three leagues* This city was 
•rigkially circumscribed with a wall, a few 
fragments of which only remain. The housea 
are iU built, and the streets are narrow, crooked^ 
imd dirty. The inhabitants extend a slight 
canopy from one house to another, in order to 
defend themselves from the burning mys of thtf 
mid-day sun. This city conuins above three 
hundred mosques, one of which is ornamented 
' with pillars of maitle and Pei«jan cftrpets, and 
its revenues are immense. The habitation of the 
p»^ha contains nothing remaJfkable. The inha- 
bitants of this city are Turks, Mamelukes, Greeks," 
Syrians, Arabs, Copts^ Moors, Jews^ and Euro- 
peans; and jtbeir number has been estimated at 
three ar four hiikidred thousand* In Cairo the 
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Splendour and prodigality of hixar^rmay be con- 
trasted with the Tags juid nakedness of want ; 
and whilst the excessive opulence of those who 
bear rule and authority is conddered, the disgust«- 
ing and frightful poverty of the hr more nume* 
>n>us class will not hil to present itself to view. 
It is the centre of the trade of the Red Sea with 
Alexandria and Rosetta. 

Alexandria has nothing left of its ancient 
grandeur and magnificence. Rosetta is one of 
the most considerable and pleasant towns of 
Egypt; and being the commercial depository 
between Cairo and Alexandria^ diffuses lifcf 
motion, and abundance. Suez, which marks 
out the extremity of that line of commerce ex* 
tending from the bottom of the Red Sea to the 
ports of the Mediterraneauy is but a small town, 
and most un&vourably situated, on a parched 
und sandy soil, and destitute of water and pro- 
visions. Owing, however, to its commerce, this 
place is sufficiently well provided. About two 
leagues from the town a deep ditch is still to be 
aeen, which is supposed to be the commencement 
of the canal projected more than once by the 
kings of Egypt and the Roman emperors, in 
order to form a junction of the two seas *: Da« 
mietta is built in the form of a crescent, and 
being the depdt between Egypt' and Syria, poB« 
aesses considerable trade in the productions of 
those countries; but its European commerce ia . 

* Mr. Brown informs us. In his Trayels in Egypt, per* 
formed in IT92, that when at Suez, being desirous of 
visiting the eastern parts of the canal cut by Adrian^ 
which extended from fiirket-es-Sheid to Suez,he request- 
ed his ^ides to accompany him thither, which they re4 
fused; bat they affirmed that oarks of this canal stiU <Jt«^ 
istcdl 



tMifig taid onimpottiiAt. Itsinh&tHtim»amouitC 
fo abmit eighty thousand* 

ThtCopikk church consists of a patriarchj wW 
is Elected to his office at Cairo, and resides at 
Alexandria^ of which he is metropolitan ^ and 
6f one hundred and ibrtf bishops, his suffraganS} 
m Egypt, Syria, Nobla, and Abysnnia. The 
Wh6le Cc^ick clergy and laity are oppressed by 
the govermnent, imd labour under the greatest 
poverty, and the ihost stubborn and deplorable 
Ignorance. This church has all the hierarchical 
degrees found in that of Rome. It has embraced 
the doctrine of Eutychius, who taught that there 
was only one nature in Jesus Christ ♦• Several 
Jewish rites and ceremonies have been also adopt- 
ed by them, and they observe them with greater 
sBecd and precrsion tlKin the most essential parts 
of religion. Circumcision they consider as a 
matter of the greatest necessity ; and it is ex- 
tended to persons of both sexes. Baptism is 
performed on the males at the end of forty days^ 
and on the females at that of eighty days, after 
their birth. In this they adhere to the ordi* 
Aances of Moses, which required that period of 
time for the purification of the mothers, wha 
must assTst at the ceremony. A celebrated doctor 
of the Romish church has proved, that they are 
truly orthodox in their faith, relative to the real 
presence and body of Christ in the sacrament. 
They practise confession ; but instead of a pri-* 
▼ate and particular detail of their sins, nothing 
•more is reqoiredthan a pubfick and general acc6- 
sation of. th<imselves ; after which they are ab- 

• * Ejiiyehius, th« fqimder of thi» seet,^wa9 patriareh ol 
Akxandm. 

P2 
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sdved by. the bi^op.or priest* Marriagefi aie^^ 
performed in the presence of the priest^ and by 
his administration. These are not, however, in« 
dissoluble: divorce h practised among them; 
and even the women^ a custom rarely to beciret 
with in these parts, may sue for a sepaiatioQ from, 
their husbands, which the patriarch seldom re?^ 
fuses* They are much addicted to fasting ;^:apd 
have a Lent. which commencies forty <fi ve ^ days- 
before Easter, and another which begins forty^ 2 
three days before Christmas; besides many.vin 
gils, on which abstinence also is necessary* 
Curing these fasts, they eat neither £esh, fisb^ 
fowl, eggs, butter, ^or oil ; drink . nbthing but ' 
ivater; take only one meal daily, a little before 
sun>set i and oblige their sick« and children who 
have arrived at the age of ten years, to observe 
the same regulations. 

" These (the Greek monks) have been succeed* 
ed by Copts, or natives of Egypt, who having 
embraced Christianity, have seen arise among 
them some of those congregations to which men 
have agreed to give the epithet of religious,, though 
most of them are nothing but sinks of idleness 
and vice* Here barbarism and stupid ignorance 
likewise took up their abode, perpetuating* the 
mejmory of ancient anchorites, who, imagining, 
themselves born to be useless, retired in the prime 
of life to bury themselves from society in these 
remote solitudes* One Saint Macarius rendered 
himself particularly famous, so that his name^waa 
given to the desert, which the ancients had dis> 
tinguished by that of Nitria. 

" The present residence of the Coptick Ccno- 
bites is called Zdidtel Barumous^ and by the Arabs, 
Kasr Zaidi. It is an enclosure of loity waliSf 



wkhotit M\j aperture $ for we cannot atftnit unde^ ' 
tbat description a, little gate^ which js opened only ' 
two or thvee times a year* People going in or 
coming out are hoisted up or lowered down bji 
lueans of a lai^ge rope and a pulley.^ The whole '- 
of the edifice is constructed of soft caloareous 
stonesy several^ of which coofiBkin fossil 'shells.^ 
WIfhiii the walls there is a kind of smaM JbrtresS) 

. ;aurroonded with ditches^ over which' is a draw- 
hridge. To this the nonks retire, if the Arabs/^ 
force the outer wall. 

^Service is performed in Arabick and in mo- 
demXopdck) that is to say, in Greek Coptick^' 
fat the real Coptick, or the language of thfe Pha-> 

Taoea, is no longer known to the present Copts. 
The gospel is read in Arabick, chat all may under- * 
stand it i and thougb their prayers are still re- - 
pealed in modem Coptick, which is intelligible to^ 
most of the monks, none of those can speak it, 
all of them conversing in Arabick only. It is ' 
hnposnble, however, to give an idea of the con-- 
fusion that prevails in their services. When I 
was at the convent it had twenty-three inhabi- 
tants in the whole. They all eat together in the 
refectory, one reading during the time of rneal^ • 
which is as coarse as possible. The whole of their 
fare -consists in bread, or rather biscuit, made' 
with the flower of lentils and rice boiled in 
salt and water, without any sauce, vile cheese, 
and sometimes a little honey. But the most 
disgusting to me was the brackish and ill-Usted ' 
water, which constitutes their sole beverage.: 
Their provision is the produce of the collections ' * 
they make, and chiefly the alms of the wealthy ' 
Copts at Cairo. CaraVahs-of camels brmg them * 
some two or throK times ;ayear; and the Arabs 



suffer it to pass fuedy, because tbey eonsider |t^ 
thmr ewB* In fact, those who roam the desert^ 
al^ ceitain of finding in these Coptick iiMma8tiene» 
evfirjF thing jieoessary for themselv^ and their 
horsey. They have only to ring a little bell, th^ 
string Qf which hangs withoul, and as jBoon aji 
0iey are ,reconnoitei«d from th^ top ^f th^ waU|. 
tbey receive whatever they want V 
. The followers of the Greek chnrch, are also veiy 
numerous iq Egypt* but the Turks treat it wit^^ 
less &vour than the Coptick. These two chl^rches 
entertain a mortal hatred and aversion ^r each 
qther, ever since the conquest of Egypt by th^ 
Turks; and though the catholick viisuonaries 
have endeavoured to terminate their dissentionsy 
vid to reooncile both to the church of Rome^ theif 
attempts have been hitherto fruitless and without* 
effect. 

The celebrated caravan of Mecca sets out 
ffom Cdro» where a great multitude of pilgrims 
assemble yearly from Tuikey in Europe, Asia^ 

* and Africa. The object of this caravan is com- 
merce, as well as devotion ; and it therefore re-* 
ti|ms home laden with the richest production^ 
of Persia suid India. The number of those who 
ONnpose this cavalcade seldom amoiyits to less 
than forty thoQsand, and in times, of peace, whea 
commerce is not obstructed, is frequently greater. 
Xhey afe generally escorted by some of the best 
troops in Eg^pt, fi the head of which is the emir 
hmlg^ or prince qf the /tiigrima. This {Merson is 
generally m opulent bey, appointed by the pachsv 

«- tQ siiperintend and take charge of this devotional 
and commercial expedition ; and who, besides, 
the troops already mentioned, mauntains four 

* Sonnini^s Travels tn Upper an3 Lower Egypt. 
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or five hundred horsemen at his own expense^ 
and has the power of life and death during the 
journey. The caravan arrives at Medea in the 
period of one hundred days ; and the pilgrims are 
under the necessity of carrying provisions with 
them to supply them on the road during that 
time* The poor, however, are assisted by the 
rich* The departure of the caravan from Cairo is 
followed by festivals and rejoicing* It is joined 
on the road by several smaller ones, insomuch 
that, previously to its arrival at Mecca, it is 
sometimes increased to double its original num« 
ber. We have already intimated, that though 
the only ostensible object of those who undertake 
this journey is to offer up their devotions at the 
tomb of Mahomet, yet many accompany the . 
pilgrims, and join the caravan, for the szdce of 
carrying on their commerce with greater safety." 
These two different classes of people, however, 
merchants as well as devotees, are, on their re- 
turn, honoured with the title of hadgi or pilgrim) 
which serves as a proper name — Hadgi Maho* 
met, Hadgi Mustaphe, — and occasions them to 
be treated with particular reverence and respect. 
It is also the cause of their enjoying the first 
place at all publick ceremonies, and of being al«' 
most always exempted from corporeal punish* 
ment, which is as common in Africa as itt 
Asia* 

The plague fbequentily makes dreadful havock 
in Egypt* It appears every spring, and is most 
violent and destructive during the months of 
February, March, and April ; but in May it ge* 
nerally disappears. Vanous and contradictorf 
accounts have been given of the causes of iti 
existence aiui disappearance. It is; however^' 
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now g^oerallf j^p^^d, th^t Ef ypt is itot the 
mother o( the plague ; but l\^ it is carried tin* 
thtF from other countries ; and it is believedji 
that fnctioB of the bodies of persons exposed 
U> th^t disease, with lukeswarm oil of olives* 10 
not only a preservative n^^nst, but an efficacious 
means of removing, that malady* The cauBe 
of its dfs^pearitig in May or June, is the' great 
^eal: ivhich then ex;ists ; but as dews faH ia 
gi^eat profu^on during the night at that tijne* 
the superstitious uihabitanlis, Copts as well as 
Turks, consider the effect as the cause, and on 
Uie first appearance pf this dew pretend that if 
is a messenger from heaven^ and their commoa 
^4XMrefb is> ^ Sju John is come^ adten io tho 
plague V* - 

The disorders of the eyes ^pear to be «&« 
^emical) adod have been remarked ever since the 
days of HerodoJtus« It woidd appear a bhw 
guilar and astonishing circumstance to an EufOf 
pican, to see almost every fourth person in EgfpC 
bUnd of one eyei or of both, or affected with 
an ij^naipFvation of them* Suoh^ kowe^r, m 
tt^ cas^; and so common is the oocarrencei 
t^t: the fTvis&>rtune ^f the k)ss of sight is idewed 
^h the greatest apathy and unconcern. But 
though this disease prevails tp such an extent^ 
1^ is ^ther surpri^ng that no.m^eans bare been 
made use of, either to prevent the disorder, Gt 
to moderate its violence* Th^ tave» indeed, 
erept^d hospitals for the reception and main* 
tfsnance of the blind, ai^d in which they are pn>« 
tected from want and indigence ; and Savary re^ 
li^tes, that,: in .1780, eight thousand of this nn-*' 
fprtoQate cj^^s of people were provided with & 
4^^% mb^i^ei^e in lto gi'M^ isosgue at Ca<ro« 



Vaiioutf and .nofiieroii^ cansetf wrt a^^tgneit a# 
the origin of this complaint, among which wtf 
may reckon the vapours exhaled fK)m the stag^ 
ftent waters ; the nitttMis quality of the soil ; the 
reverberation of a scorching sun from the earth ; 
the pestiferous south wind ; and the burning sand 
scattered in the atmosphere. 

£^3^pl having been freed from the power ami 
donnnkm of the 'Romans, in the reign of He^ 
radius became subject to the jurisdiction' of the 
caliphs of Bagdadv or the caliphs of Abassides* 
Their authority, however, in that coun- ^ -^ 
try^ was inconsidei^ble, and of short du* 650. 
ration* The commanders of the troops in<* 
deed, to whom force and the right of war gav« 
power, as a token that t'hey intended to keep^ 
possesion of the kingdom only by the con« 
sent of the Abasside caliphs, caused the nkmettf 
of the latter tp be mentioned in the pubHcte 
prayers, which might be considered as a con«^ 
fession and proof of subjection to their authority. 
About that #me, however^ there arose in Afric^i 
a rival caliphat under the name of the Fatemite ; 
the fourth prince of which, named Moezz, having 
subdued Egypt, transported thither all his trea«' 
aires, and even the ashes of his ancestors, in ordex^ 
fb prove that he never intended to return to his 
other African possessions,, and that this kingdom 
ahould become the seat of his future residence* 

No sooner was Moe^z installed in his new dy«« 
nasty, than he comnianded the name of the ca- 
liph of Bagdad to be erased from the prayers^ 
and his own to be inserted in its stead. This de^ 
priced the latter of the little influence and re*' 
spect which he enjoyed in Egypt, but pro- 
duced lemonstranees en his pact,* which wetfl^ 
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•Iwafs ineffectuid and without 9lceess» The 
magniBcence of these tiew caliphs is very much 
extolled : it was suited to their vast power and 
• immense riches; and they erected the most 
grand and sumptuous palaces, divan, seraglio^ 
mosques, and other publick edifices i bang more 
desirous of constructing new buildings, than 
of preserving the old» which might have proved 
equally honourable and advantageous to thern^ 
Their ministers and attendants were numerous ; 
and the furniture of their apartments in the city, 
or in the field, could not be surpassed for rich- 
ness« These princes not only showed themselves 
, to the people during splendid ceremonies, but 
appeared daily in publick, to hear complainto 
and to administer justice* After the time of 
Moezat, the ceremony of taking possession of 
the throne was performed with the greatest 
pomp and splendour. The cavalcade, which 
consisted of all the grandees, officers, and princi* 
pal subjects of the kingdom, proceeded through 
streets covered with rich carpets, strewed with 
flowers and odoriferous plants, to the mosque» 
where they offered up prayers and thanksgivings 
to the Almighty, and tlie caliphs rendered ho- 
mage for their crown to the Supreme Bting, 
This being piM'forroed, they were attended with 
the same pomp to the tomb of their ancestors, 
where they were remind^id, in the most striking 
manner, of the brevity of buipan life, and that 
every earthly possession is vain, mutable, and 
deceitful* This latter ceremony, if properly 
mid duly aUended to, was calculated to awaken 
(he justest ideas of the weakness and frailty of 
nian : and was certainly equally instructive with 
the custom of burning flax before the pope^* 
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Moc» 4ledat themge of eightf-liii«, after a 
reign of twenty^nc years in Afnca, and of forty 
at Cairo, of which city he was the founder. He 
k said to have been a prince of singular^mtice 
and moderation ; and his virtues and exploits 
have been extolled by the celebrated Hani, « 
poet of Arabick extraction, who, upon somedis* 
content or ill-treatment, retracted what he had 
befbre said in his praise, and bitterly sadrised 
him. Moezz ordered his body to be interred 
in the magnificent mos^e at Cairo, which he, 
had erected, and in which were deposited the re- 
isiains of his predecessors. He had not that 
firm belief in the authenticity of his descent from 
Fatima by AK, with which he wished and en- 
deavoured to inspire others ; but it was evidently 
Ms design to avoid all disputes, and every ex- 
plsChation, on that doubtful subject. We are 
told, that bemgone day at the head of his troops, 
whom he was reviewing, he was accosted by a 
private individual, perhaps an Abasside in dis- 
guise, with a design of disconcerting him, and 
asked of w^at race and family he was descended. 
To this interrogation Moezz readily, and with 
unconcern, replied, by pointing to the troops an4 
to the sword which he held in his hand, and say- 
ing, '* These are my rate and my* genealogy." 

Moezz was succeeded by bis son Aziz, j^ ^ 
Who beiftg only twenty-one years of age 957^ 
at the time of his accession, deputed the 
whole conduct of the government to Jaafar, 
his father's experienced and fevourite general. 
This prince married a christian woman ; he had 
^'person of that profession f(^ his secretary, and 
Ws treasurer was a Jew ;"both the latter, however, 
were afterwards discarded and stripped of -their 
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vealthf in consciquence of the complaints tx* 
hibited against them* The government of Aziz 
was mild and humane, and procured him uni- 
rersal affection ; but the excellent qualities of 
which he was possessed were probably the causes 
of those troubles which broke out in his court. 
He carried on many wars, in which he was not 
always successful; but he never appeared in 
person at the head of his armies* Jaafar, the 
conqueror of Egypt, a second Belisarius, to 
whom, after his sucsession to the caliphat, Aziz. 
had for some time delegated the concerns of go* 
vemment, on account of his bad fortune in Syria 
was disgraced and deprived of his riches, and died 
in poverty. Notwithstanding the defeat of his 
armies in Syria, Aziz was meditating a fresh ex« 
pedition against the Greeks, when he suddenly 
died in the forty-third year of his age, after a 
reign of twenty-one years and five months. . The 
Mussulmen in general represent him as a prince 
of an excellent disposition, great justice, modera- 
tion, and affection for his people ; but they also 
assert, that he too much favoured the Christiana 
and Jews, whom he permitted to insult and op- 
press his Mahometan subjects. 

Aziz was succeeded in the caliphat by his son 
y^ J) Alakem, whom during his minority, he 
978, being then only eleven years of age, the 
dying father had committed to the care 
and superintendance of a minister of great expe- 
rience and approved integrity. The first re- 
markable event of his reign was a dangerous in- 
surrection which broke out in his domiruons, un- 
der the conduct of an obscure water-carriei^ 
though descended, or at least pretending to b« 
descended^ from Hesham> of the house of Om- 
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miyah* This person biegan hrs' enterprise by 
crying aloud among the zealous Mussulmen for a 
reformation of life and manners » and, by a more 
than ordinary ostentation of sanctity, he in* 
duced such numbers of them to follow him, that 
he soon saw himself at the head of a consider* 
able and powerful army. He had made him* 
aelf master of Upper Egypt, and defeated the 
fercea which had been sent against him^ before 
Alakem, who had hitherto despised the insur- 
gents and their contemptible leader, thought it 
necessary to collect the best of his troops from 
every part of his dominions, and to attack the 
enemy with a brave and numerous army* The 
contest was for a long tinae obstinate and doubt* 
ful ; but the' insurgents were defeated, and their 
leader was taken prisoner and put to death ; upon 
which the revolt ceased^ and tranquillity was re* 
stored. 

Alakem, at length, became quite insane, and 
issued out the most preposte^us edicts. In par- 
ticular, he entertained an extreme aversion for 
women, whom he not only prohibited from quit* 
ting their houses, but even, if possible, from 
using their feet, by commanding that.no shoeis 
should be made for them. He also enjoined, 
that whatever necessaries were brought for the^r 
use should be reached in at the door half 
opened, upon a fork or pallet ; and the women 
were to receive them unseen, with their hands 
folded in the long sleeves of their garments. 
At last, fancying himself a god, he commanded 
that he should be worshipped as the great cre- 
ator of the universe. This decree justly alarmed 
tht zealous and faithful Mussulmen, who became 
apprehensive that he intended to abolish Maho- 



metams^) and to introduce hts own religion^ re« 
plete with absurd) im^Moua, and licentious te« 
oeta and precepts* The tyranny of the caliphi 
howemeri was punished by a woman ; he being 
niiirdered at the instigation of his sister, who, in 
dXier to avoid all suspicion of being accessary 
to his death, stabbed the assassins whh her own 
hand* Thus fell this insane and imfiious sove* 
mign, unregietted by the world, and abhorred 
and det^ted by his own subjects* 
.. Taher> his son, was only seven years c^i^ 
when proclacmed caEph of Egypt and Syri&; 
and his aunt .during his nunority, took upon 
heitself the regsency of the two kingdbms*- The 
obscurity of his reign has fumisbed history With 
nothing more respecting him worthy of notice^ 
Chaiv that he was a wise and prudent prince, a 
loter of poetry, and a striking and perfect cow* 
trast to his father. 

Taiier was succeeded in the cafiphat by his 
oDii Monstanzer, a prince of extraordinasty saga^ 
city and pi*udenoe» of great moderation, and 
who, by his mild and humane goveiiuikent; a&- 
quined tha esteem and a£fectioa of his subjects 
During his reign happened a most grievous fe>- 
^ Y^ mine througliout Egypt and Syria ^ insor* 
10136, much- that cats, dc^p, and horses,, were 
sold for food, at enormous prices; and 
thousands of the inhabitants of Cairo perished. 
Amidst the extreme misery of the people, the 
caliph exhibited the most exemplary instance^ 
of charity and generosity towards his subjects ; 
andy to supply their necessities, he not only 
disposed of all the money, jewels^ add other 
tilings of valuey with which his predecessors had 
enriched th& royal treasury, but likewise sold 
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ftll the costly furniture of his palaces and se- 
raglios* A destructive pe^ilence, which immedt* 
Ately followed the famine^ tended to complete 
|he misery of this unhappy kingdom ; and its ca* 
lamities and desolate condition encouraged Ha- 
san to make an invasiony at the head of a nume- 
rous army of Turks. After besieging the caliph 
in his palace, the merciless invaders plundered 
and laid waste all the parts of Ix>wer Egypt, and 
inflicted the most horrid cruelties on the wretch- 
ed inhabitants* Towards the end of his reign^ 
Monstanzer committed the care and government 
of Egypt to a favourite minister, and retained lit« 
tie more than a nominal power. Having a taste 
for poetry, he employed his time principally in 
reading and composing some poetical works ; and 
died in the 60th year of his reign. 

The grand-vhsier espousing the interests of 
Mostali, the younger son of the late ca- j^ jy^ 
liph, against those of his brother, had the 1095/ 
address to cause him to be proclaimed, 
and acknowledged by all the grandees of the 
court and army, as the lawful successor to the 
caliphat* Nezar, the elder brother of Mostali, 
fled, with his friends, to Alexandria, where he 
endeavoured to counteract the designs of his 
enemies, and to maintain his just title* The 
grand'Vizier, however, soon com|)elled Nezar to 
surrender himself at discretion, whose life he 
not only spared, but also procured him the for- 
giveness and reconciliation of the caliph. But 
this clemency was of short duration, and had 
little effect on the temper and disposition of Ne- 
zar, who, being detected in a second conspiracy 
against the government, was thrown into irons, 
and condenuied to be starved to death in a dun* 
Q3 



The moat reftiarimble eVent disriiig; ttut 
i o£ iluft caijph iras tlie retaking the city of 
JevQsakHn fmfii the Franks oe cDuaaders, acid 
the intaicnscr ptunder which AfiiaU his general^ 
hr<>U|gh& fiom thence* Monetafi died in tilt 
•ighdi year o£ hb reigiw 

Hia son and sttccessopy. Amer, though at that 
. ^ ^. lime oiUy five years of age, was, immedi* 
fi^' attfly after the death of his fisher, pto« 
claimed catlpfay and invested with the au« 
tkonty. The tender age of Amer encouraged^ hia 
ancle: to attempt to dethrone hiniy and to usurp 
the cahphat. With that^ intention he repaired to 
iklisxandria^ which was then commanded by a 
Ave belonging to the grand*vizier,. who^ bf 
means of promises and rewards^ permitted htm 
to be proclaimed caliph in that city. Afiialf 
Who goveroed the kingdom during the minority 
of Amec» was. no sooner apprised of tfaia revoke 
than be 'marched an army to besiege the caslto 
of Alexanchia). whkh in' a little time he reducedr 
and competed the traito» to surrender at discre-' 
taon* The grand-viziev- cetumed in triumph t» 
Cairo^ and continued to conduct the affairs <^the: 
kiiigdom with such moderation and prudencet 
that he acquired the afifecdon and esteem; of M^ 
the Egyptians ;> and the caliph, by hra means,^ 
and during his regency^ enjoyed a peaoeabkir 
ha^py,. and< prosperous, reign. Afdal, howe^^ry 
was very itt rewanled for the services he rendered 
to Amer and to the state ^ being afterwards di»« 
gtoaced by tte prince^ and exposed to the most 
jgnorainscms trsatmenu Amer, we are told, waa 
a cruely proud dissembler; abandoned to^ de- 
baoohery,. adiHcted to gaming, and dei^itute of 
alifeKgian. Ia.other reapeai^ he. is iseprsaeiited 
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a* hanriitg^ beeA possessed of tlie iirt of gtivemt. 
lug* fend of the tcienceS) and a jftrince of no 
jooonstderaUe learning and abiihies. fie was^ 
at length,, asssiastnikted bf some asensatta^ 
wtetcfaesv whom the' ctisconteatod gnmdees* of 
tiie kingdom hired for that purpose* ^ 

The widow of Amer^ whom be hid* Uh pre9^ 
Bant at his death, being delivered of a danafghto^ 
Haled,, the girandson of Menstaazer, was ^ ^ 
proclaimed and aoknowledged- lawfot siut- 1135.]. 
cessor to the calif^at. This prince was 
^ sooner seated on the t^irone,. than be ap- 
pointed Bahram to be his gmnd-vizieis a pcfssil 
ni nobie extraction^ and i^ gi«at merit, and in^ 
tegrit)r* Undep his govemmenlv the Chriaiians 
were very^ mach fisivoiHred,. and advanced to the 
most considerable atnd kiorative places of the 
army and the state ; insomuch that the jealcanf 
of the Mussuloien was tha^eby excited, and m tuv 
mnlt ensued* Redvan, the rival ef the grand* 
vtaer, marched t&the gates of the paJace^a^ tba 
head of a body of troops, who wen armed with 
lances to which copies of the Komu were a& 
fixed. Upon this Babrasn removed widi the 
4)081 of his Armenian soldiers into Upper Egypt } 
but inding his a&ii^s in some measure despo* 
Faf», he retired into a monastery, wiicne he soon 
after tkiok the monkish habit. Redvan de» 
stroyed a great part of Casro, and pkmdersd tho 
houses Und churches of the Christians, wtom 
he compelled to wear a particulav gavb, as a 
mark of ^sdnction and reproach. In short, he 
acted with such despotick and- uncontrsied au- 
thority, that the caliph, who had hitherto been 
only a spectator of the causes and consequences 
of the. civil War^ iiodicaliy bestawed oa bias th« 
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appellaticMi of Hug oj JEgtgu* Ha&d, however» 
io Older to heal the dissentkns which ptcvaikd* 
thought it necessary to deprive the tjrnomical 
Redvan of his dignities and authoritjr, to confine 
him to his own {Mdaoey and not to suffer him fat 
the future to interfere in the affurs and oon- 
cons of govenment : (ixmi that time he ruled 
without tibe asuisranre of a vizier ; and he es- 
tablished an equilibrium between tlie Christian 
and Mahometan religions, by employii^ able 
and upright men of both persuasions. 

Bat the contest which was b^;an under Hafed^ 
by the aspirers to the office of viziert was, to the 
great detriment of the authority of the caliphs, 
A. D. c^'i^^tied during the re^ of Dhaser 
115L ^^ bis successors ; and may be consi- 
dered as a principal cause of the revohi* 
tion which was afterwards effected in Egypt* 
Dhaser was murdered by Abbas, hu vizier, in 
<Mder, as it was pretended, to avenge an injury 
lendmd him by the caliph, but in reality that 
he might govern more artntrarily in the name of 
Alsayez, the son of Dhaser, an infimt. The 
morning after the murder. Abbas repaired to 
the palace of the caliph, and after many pre- 
tended inquiries respecting Dhaser, accused two 
of his brothers and some other relations as prin- 
dpals or accomplices in the murder, and com- 
manded them to be put to death. 

The mock pageantry of royalty, however, 
j^ jy^ with which the young Alsayez was now 
1154. invested, could not prevent him from be- 
ing struck with horror and dread at the 
ngfat of Us uncles and relatives, whom the vi- 
zier had unjustly condemned to death ; and his 
I ther^ became disordered. The clamour 
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and di^cbnteiit o£ tte pieopU, occaBioned hj the 
perfiiiious a>nduct and tyranny of Abbafi) fidoti 
became uiilvei*sttl. tbroughoul the kingdom; atid 
the iriasler awd his son ptivatel]r conveyed them** 
flelv«tf and their >vea^h i«td' SyHay attended b]^ 
M edotrt of tMops^ The !M«^ of t^e late ca« 
H|>hr however, ap^ied to the Fxiank^, wh« Wtt^ 
aC' tlvskt timie iw possession of the city «f AsealoM 
and by nuean^ of pcesents a»d promises* engaged 
them tor apprehend those muixkrefs*^ Accofd*> 
fngly a^ bedy oF troops vs»^ sent^ to intercept 
th«i»H and a bltsody awdt obstinate engagement 
etfsuedy i» whkh Abbas was slam and his mA 
taken prisoners- Masir was conducted to- Caiv^ 
where he e&piisted by his s«il!^migs the' cidmes 
tfid v}ces of his fathep and hii^self* f& Hglif 
hand was crushed vn^ a ^^adlul manner ; th6 
flesh was torn o£P his bones with hot pincers^ and 
in this com&lon he was fixed t^ s^ gibbet ti# he 
wa^dead, when, hisbo^ was^ burned to ashe^ 
Alsaye^ did^ not ibn^;: sarvit'e the less of WfS 
•ensesy and ivis accession to thecaliphat^^but died 
intheeteT^ntb yeiar of his age.- Undei» the twd 
last caliphs^ the orosaders^ were suecessful in 
Egypt* 

To Alsayex suceeeded Al Aded, 1^ gnmd* 
unc£ft, axkd the: eteventb and his« ealifi^ of 
€he femiiy of the Fatenwtes*^ Dmnng the ^'^ 
reign of this> ptdnce) aa eufwach aDd ofii* ^ ' 

eer of reput^f who w«is ctitled 8hawer^ having 
cotnp^ntd of some ill treatment whielv he had 
meeived- fmm a son of the vider's sister, named 
HasaHy met with no other reception than eon- 
tempt and insuk. Hatan also, m order to mor« 
eify hfmthe more, presnited him with a box, iti 
whieh was enclosed oAe of those* seourges used 
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iQ punishing slaves ^ and signified to hini) that 
^f he persisted in his compbunti he would draw 
fipon himself greater injuries than those he had 
hitherto received* Shawer* fired with resent- 
ment at the haughty and oppressive conduct of 
Hazen and his uncte) retired with his friends 
and adharents towards Alexandria* where he as- 
sembled a numerdus and powerful body of 
forces. He was also joined by vast numbers of 
Arabsi who repaired to his standard from all the 
western parts of Egypt* and in a little time h^ 
K^w. himself at the head of an army of ten. thou* 
sand horse^ With these troops he matched im<« 
isnediately into the lands and tenitories of the 
y^er, which he ravaged and laid waste with- 
out opposition, and, advancing towards Cairoy 
thrcfitened that city and the court with fire and 
swokI. 

In this exigency of affiurs the vizier thought 
pf nothing but saving himself and his fiunily by^ 
flight* and of conveying his immense wealth to 
pome place of security. The new caliph and his 
fx>urt, no less alarmed at the progress and sue* 
cess of the one^ than at the oowsffdly mid igno- 
minious flight of the other, were utterly at a loss 
vhat course to pursue. To prevent, however, 
all future dissention and disturbance, Al Aded 
Appointed Shawer to. the viziership, which had 
been abdicated by the fugitive Arzik. 

Shawer had not been long in possession (^ hU 
new office, when another antagonist, much more 
powerful and formidable than the former, en- 
tered the lists against him ; and who, in the endi 
proved alike fatal to tlie vizier tuid to the Fate- 
mite dynasty. This was Dargan> one of the 
principal offiucers of the ajTmy, who> v^ order to 
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dbtaln the viziership, raised a numerous body of 
troops, engaged and defeated Shawer in an ob- 
stinate and bloody battle, in which his son was 
slain, and himself obliged to leave the kingdom 
and to seelc his safety by flight* Shawer fled into 
Syria, where he implored the protection and aid 
of Nuroddin, emir of Damascus, to whom he 
promised one-third of the annual revenue of 
Egypt, if he would assist him with his whole 
force, in recovering possession of his office arid 
dignity. Nuroddin, whose grief and indigna- 
tion were excited by the progress and success of 
the Franks in that country, readily promised his 
support* 

In the mean time, Dargan, fearing that he 
should be abandoned, not only deprived those 
officers of their employments whom he believed 
to be in the interests of his rival, but caused 
many ©f them to be massacred, which weakened 
the kingdom considerably, and laid it open to 
foreign- invasion* But notwithstanding these 
bloody and cruel persecutions, Dargan fell a sa- 
crifice to the power of Nuroddin, who sent a body 
of troops under the command of Asadoddin, 
to re-establish Shawer in the viziership* Shawer, 
however, was so far from performing his engage* 
nients to Nuroddin, and reimbursing him the 
expenses of this expedition, that after several 
vain and illusory promises, he positively refused 
to pay any thing* This conduct of the vizier, 
which was no less impolitick than ungrateful and 
unjust, inflamed the resentment of Asadoddin, 
who immediately turned his arms against Shaw- 
er, and, byway of reprisal, seized Pelusium and 
several other districts* 

The vizier, who was not in a condition to ob- 
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ttruet or oppose tbe pros^ress of the wrwif of 

Asadoddin, while the Crusaders were obtainiii9 
9ew coDcyjesU in other parts of Egypt* entexra 
into a negociation of peace with the latter, la 
consequence oi this tmUy, the Franks (umished 
him with a powerful reinforcement of troops, 
with which he surrounded Asadoddin, who of 
course would have been obliged to surrender, or 
to perish with bis whole arm j by fanune, had not 
Nuroddin seasonably interposed in his belud^ 
The emir of Damascus, who bad lately obtained 
some great advantages over tbe Franks in Syria, 
was no sooner apprised of his general's distress, 
and of tbe treachery and ingratitude of Shawer, 
than he entered into a treaty, by which he ob- 
tained the free release of Asadodkiin, who imme* 
diately depaited from Egypt, without oppod- 
lion.* 

Shawer, however, had still sufficient reason to 
dread the resentment and vengeance of the great 
and virtuous Nuroddin, who having soon after 
subdued the greatest part of Syria and Meso* 
potamia, bad it in his power to inflict a well- 
merited pimisbment on the visuer for his ungrate- 
ful and perfidious conduct, and for the. treaty 
which he bad conchided with the crusaders. Ac- 
cordingly we are told that, in a short space of 
time, his geneml Asadoddin retiuned into Egypt, 
at the head of a numerous and ^^owcrful army, 

* It is obserrable, that in all the \rars and contests 
which took place In Egypt dnrinj^ the reign of Al Aded, 
this caliph appears to haVe been neuwal and altogeilher 
inactive, thoi^li these hoatiiitict 'were uodieitakeii and 
carriqd en in his dominioas» and for hh possessions. It 
is therefore evident, that the viziers were by this time 
become so powerful and despotick, that the caliphs were 
deprived of their civil power, and retained orty the sha- 
dow of authoritr. 
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which he entered without opposition. Saladinf 
the nephew of Asadoddin, also accompanied 
him in this expedition, which was intended as 
well to expel the Franks out of that country, as 
to punish the vizier. Shawer having received 
reinforcements of troops from the crusaders^ en- 
gaged the enemy with the greatest bravery, and, 
with his friends and confederates, was totally de. 
feated. This victory of the Syrians conduced 
to the reduction of the valuable port of Alexan- 
dria, which Asadoddin soon after besieged, and. 
made himself master of. Leaving the command 
of that city to his nephew Saladin, he marched , 
his army towards Upper Egypt, but being in- 
formed that the Franks had invested that place 
after bis departure, he returned with the design 
of ndsing the siege. He was, however, pre- 
vailed on to subscribe a treaty, by which he again 
resigned his conquests in Egypt, and consented 
to withdraw his troops from that country, in 
consideration of a stipulated sum of money to 
be paid liim, besides the expenses of the expedi- 
tion. Accordingly,' Alexandria was evacuated 
by the Syrians, and Asadoddin led back hia 
troops, greatly weakened by sickness and fa- 
tigue. 

No sooner were the Syrians retired^ than tha 
faithless vizier concluded another treaty ^ jy 
with the Franks, the main purport of 1167] 
Which was, that they should conjointly 
invade the territories of Nuroddin^ who, as he 
was at that time employed in quelling an insur- 
rection, which had arisen in some part of his 
dominions, would be utterly unable to send any 
forces into Egypt. This treaty greatly alarmed 
and exaspera^d the emir of Damascus^ wba 

Vol. XIIL R 
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deteripiped to suspend for a time his othgr con* 
q^uests, and to employ the wlrole of his streiigtli. 
in the reduction of Egy^t^ Jind the punishment 
df the vizier. With this resuluLlon, he sent a, 
powerful army the next year, which for a long, 
time besieged one of the stroni^est fortresses in 
that kingdom, but without effect ; insomuch 
that Nuroddin, in order to obtain possession of 
this castle^ was under the necessity of delivering 
up the city of Sari f and i tis d e ;>e ii tJ e n c ie s . 

In the niean time the Pianks^ who bad previ- 
ously reduced Belbeis, or Pelusium, and had 
made a considerable progttrss in Egypt and 
other kingdoitis; by means of the distentions 
which existed among the Mahometan princes,, 
directed their march' towartl Cairo, which was' 
in the utmost confusion on account of its inter- 
nal diviisions, and utterly ^ incapable of defence* 
Shawer peirceiving; the error he had committ<?d|, 
in concluding a treaiv with the crusadersj who 
used friend ai^d foe alike^ applied to Nuroddin 
in the most pressing manner, and informed him, 
that unless he would assist him with a i^owerful 
reinforcement of Syrian troops, Bgypt and its 
inhabitants would certainly become the posses- 
sion of the Christians. This seasonable request 
was extremely, pleasing to the einir of Da.n)ascus, 
who wislied for nothing so much as an opportu- 
nity of conquering Egypt and expelling the. 
Franks. 

Nuroddin, therefore, immediatdy dispatched^ 
an army of sixty thousand horse, un^er the' 
command of' A^oddin, to endeavour to raise 
the siege of 'Cairo|kwhich was - then invested by 
the Christians. The vizier, however, not know- 
ing of the approach of the Mahometan troops. 
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and finding It Impossible to fclold out for any 
length of time ap^amst the besiegerS} had agaip 
recoursfs to trejaties and promi^ges, and by means 
6f one hundrecl tliousand dinars,, and an agree- 
rnent to pay a much larger sum aiTterwarcls, pi*e- 
vailed on tjie Franks to reti^. 

Asadddmn having amved at that capital, was 
received wfth all the outWard marks pf honour 
and gratitude. The vizier, however, intended to 
^eize the |)ers6ns of the general and bw nephew, 
paladin, at sui entertainment in his own palace) lo 
Jjrhich he had invited pena.. But the designs of 
SKawer bemg mAcfe known to Asadoddm, he had 
him s'&cured. 'Wlien jthe caliph jvas informed^qf 
the treachery and confinement of the jizier, he 
dispatched ©ne of his ralmstera to the Syrian ge- 
jieral to exculpate himseliT fipm the suspicion of 
'^ing pHyy to th^ tjAini, ftha ;6 fe^U^St th^ trac- 
tor's head, which ^eas 9Qnt him on the point pf 
^ lance. The w«ak Al Aded appointed Asa* 
dpddin grand-vider, who made his publick entry 
iiito the metropolis, arrayed, in the insignia of his 
new office and dignity. His administi*atibn, hoW- 
eyet) was of shOH duration : h^ die^d two jxlontha 
after his installation, in consequence Qf a de- 
bauch. 

., His nephew Saladin, who succeeded him in 
the viziership, is celebrated in history for his 
virtues and victories. . Many, however,. of the 
grandees and principal persons in the kingdom 
were greatly .dissatisfied with his appointment to 
the vacaot office, and at first re^fiised to receive 
or obey his orders ; but by his Mdre^ and gene- 
rosity he soon conciliated the afflictions of the 
people, Saiadin found it necessary to persuade 
Nuroddin, that notwithstanding the high degree 
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of power to which he had attained, he was stiH 
the subject of the emir of Damascus ; and Nu- 
roddin exacted that submission from him, and 
usually stiled him the general of his forces in 
^^yp^* 'I'^is mutual harmony contributed to 
increase the credit and authority of Saladin, 
whilst the power of the caliph became gradually 
* ^ p weaker. The Franks making an attempt 

1169. o^ Damietta, besieged that port for some 
time ; and this circumstance being report- 
ed to Nuroddin, he caused a powerful diversion 

;to be made in their Syrian territories, and there«> 
by compelled them to raise the siege, and march 
to the relief of their own conquests. The emir 
of Damascus soon after commanded Saladin to 
acknowledge the Abaside caliph of Bagdad, and 
to cause to be erased from the prayers the name 
of Ai Aded. Saladin stron|;ly remonstrated with 
Kuroddin oh the danger and impf6][>riet3^ of 86 
great an hmovation ; notwithstanding which, the 
next year he received such express orders from 
the emir on the subject, that he durst not disobey ; 
and prayers were preferred for the caliph of Bag* 
dad in the mosques of Cairo. It is not known 
whether Al Aded was alive when this change 
took place, but it is certain he did not long sur- 
vive it. His death was followed by the total ex- 
tinction of the Fateihite caliphat, after it had sub- 
sisted in Africa two hundred and seventy-one 
years ; seventy of which were spent in Cairoan, 
and the rest at Cairo. 

No sooner was Saladin informed of the death 
^ ]) of Al Aded, than he took possession of 

1170. the palacC) and of ^he immense treasures 
contained in it ) and ascending the throne 

of Egypt, became the founder of the Aayabitc 
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Synksty, wHitH tras so dendniinated from the 
name of his father. Sdladin, though now ar- 
tived at the height of power and greatness, was 
neverthele'ssuhder the necessity of acting with 
rfibch circuiiis[5ectibn dtid prudence, both with 
ihespect to the jealdiis Nuroddin and to the Egyp- 
tian Mahbmetafa^, who being JFatemiles^ could 
not be supposed easily to acquiesce in such a 
Shiange of government. The emir of EJamascus, 
however, who' had been orfended at the neglect 
afnd refusal of Saladih to comply with sonrie of his 
demands, ahid .was preparing a powerful arma- 
riiefit with full resolution of invading Egypt, die4 
suddenly, to the great joy of Saladm and of th^ 
Egyptidila. 

, Saladhi, who vris now frefed from the appre- 
life'ttsibtis of so powerful an etiemy, assumed th4 
title of siultan or sbverdign of Egypt, ^ and wa^ 
acknowledged iri tK^t capacity. The zdal of the 
figyptijilis;! however, for the Patemite descen- 
dants, was not entirely extinguished, and an ia- 
sUrrectibri blt)lce put against the new sultan^ 
i^hicli wak headed by the governor of Upper 
^gypt'. l*hi^ revolt was followed by a desperate 
^ligagem^iit, in wHi^h great numbers of the in- 
sUrgihfk were skin, and tlie victorious general of 
Siiladln returiied in triumph to Cairo. About 
tHe s^mie tiiiie also, the sultan obtained very con- 
^cteraf)ie advantages over the Christians, whilst 
fhey besl^gfed the city of Alexandria with a nu- 
fnerous fleet and army, under the command of 
William the second, king of Sicily. He march- 
ed a powerful body of troops against them witli 
such speed, that the unexpected approach of his 
forces diffused a panick and^urprise in the Chrisr 
tiah'arnby; ahd William found himself under 
R2 
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the necessity of abaDdoDing his csmp with the 
greatest precipitadoo and confbsioo, uid of leay- 
iDg his militaiy engines, stores and baggi^, to 
the possession of the enemy* The year foUow* 
ing, he was sdtt more soccessfiil ; and having re- 
duced the strong capital of Damascus, he made 
himself master of several other considerable for- 
tresses and cities in Syria. 

Soon after, however, Saladin experienced a 
reverse of fortune in that country, during which . 
period his Egyptian subjects were greatly alarm- 
ed at the ught of a powerful fleet and armament 
of the ChrisUans, which appeared in the Red 
Sea, and seemed to threaten the cities of Mecca 
and Medina with instant destruction. The news 
of this expedition no sooner reached the dty of 
Cairo, than the brother of Saladin, who had 
been appointed viceroy of Egypt, during the ab- 
sence of the sultan, caused a fleet to be equipped 
and manned with all possible dispatch, the com- 
mand of which he bestowed on his governor of 
znarine, called Lulu, who was a brave and ex- 
perienced officer. This commander soon came 
up with the enemy, and a dreadful battle imme- 
diately ensued, in which both sides fought with 
the greatest obstinacy and bravery. The en- 
gagement, however, at length terminated in fa- 
vour of the Mahometans, who sunk many of the 
enemy's ships, made a terrible slaughter of the 
Christians, and took a great number of prison- 
ers, all of whom were immediately put to death. 
This contest proved extremely fatal to the Franks, 
who never ventured a similar attempt, and the 
Egyptian viceroy and admiral obtsuned immor- 
tal praise among the Mahometans, not only for 
Iheir seasonable attack of the enemy, but even 
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for their barbarous and inhuman treatment of the 
Christians, who fell into their hands. 

The reign of Saladin has been rendered fa- 
mous in the history of Europe, principally by 
the crusades, which supply the silence of the 
former respecting his warlike exploits, and those 
of the sultans of Egypt during that period. He 
possessed himself of Nubia ; and as he was the 
founder of his own monarchy, so he left it in a 
more Nourishing condition, than it ever after* 
wards enjoyed under any of his successors. ^ jy^ 
He died at Damascus in the twenty- 1193/ 
fourth year of his reig^ ; and his death, 
whilst it filled the Mahometans with inexpressible 
sorrow, excited real joy in the minds of Chris- 
tians, to whom he had always been an irrecon- 
cilable enemy, and a dreadful scourge. 

Al Afdal, the eldest son of Saladin, who suc- 
ceeded his father In the kingdom, was of a very 
opposite character and temper, and possessed of 
no virtues^ which could inspire his subjects with 
either love or fear* He gave himself up entirely 
to pleasure, and indulged in every kind of dis- 
sipation and debauchery. This conduct ren- 
dered him contemptible in the eyes of the people, 
and occasioned that general defection which 
happened at the beginning of his reign, in seve- 
ral parts of his dominions, and especially in 
Egypt. Al Aziz, his brother, a prince no less 
vicious and debauched than Al Afdal, was no 
sooner returned from assisting at the ^neral of 
his father, than he was surrounded by the gran- 
dees of Egypt, of which he was viceroy ; who 
knowing his ambitious and aspiring views, ex- 
horted him, with one voice, to assert his right to 
the throne by force^ and to pay no submission or 
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allegisaice to the new sultan. This advice, to 
which he was also prompted by his own inclina- 
tion, Al Aziz immediately followed ; and nqt 
9ktbfied with usurping the sovereignty of Egypt> 
he made preparations also for attacking, his bro- 
ther in his Syrian dominions. Al Add, the 
tirothcr of Saladiri, joined forces with those of 
fiis nephew Al Aziz ; and entering Syria ^ j^^ 
together without encountering; any forriii- 1195/ 
dable opposition,, they besieged* the city 
o^ Damascus, of which they niade themselves 
irisLsters; aiid the unwarlike Al Afdal, without 
one brave or generous effort tp retain his liberty 
and kingdom, submitted himself to their clemen- 
cy and authority. . 

On the death of Al Aziz, his son Almarisiiri 
then only nine yeare of age, was appoint- ^ p^ 
ed to succeed to the vacant throne; and 1198.* 
^Lccordirigly all the grandees of the ting- 
dom took the oaths of allegiance to their neW 
sovereign ; but insisted that his uncle Al Afdal 
should be invited to assume the reins of go- 
yernmient duHng the rtiinoirity of the young 
prince. Al Afdal was in Syria when the news 
oFhis brother's death, arid of his being invited 
to the regency of Egypt, was brought him. He 
immediately^ therefore, departed for Cairo, and 
on his arrival was received by the people witli 
)oud and repeated acclamation's, and assumed 
tne regency of a kingdom^ which he had former- 
ly governed. 

No sooner was Al Afdat acknowledged in his 
new cfffice and dignity, than he fbrniedf designs 
fir supplanting his nephew in the kingdoml 
Whilst, however, the regent was projecting 
schemes for insuring- the success of this unnatu- 



Tal tisurpatiot), a more dangerous design was in 
agitation j of which neither he, nor the yoilng 
prince^ had the least suspicion. Al Adel, the 
brother of Saladin, on whom that sultan had 
bestowed several provinces and governments in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and other countries, be- 
held with secret satisfaction his two nephews, 
Al Afdal and Al A2dz, weakening each other 
by their mutual wars and contentions ; and 
though, under the specious pretence of tender- 
ness and affection, and a desire of reconciling 
them to peace and amity, he had rendered as- 
sistance to both in invading each other's domi- 
nions, he, nevertheless, acted with the sole view 
of seizing and securing their possessions to him- 
self, at some favourable juncture* He had al- 
ready obtained Damascus ; and was making pre- 
parations for the invasion of Egypt, with no less 
•pcrd, timu prob^ility cf success; \srhilst.Al 
Afdal, wholly engrossed with his own designs, 
and unprepared for opposing those of his uncle, 
afforded him the opportunity which he had long 
desired. Accordingly Al Adel led his army 
into Egypt without opposition, and ap- ^ jy 
pearing before the walls of Cairo, which 1199* 
he found defenceless, and in no condition 
to sustain a siege, obliged the city to surrender 
in the space of eight days. He then compelled 
the regent to sign a treaty in the name of Al- 
mansur, by which the kingdom of Egypt was 
ceded to Al Adel, and Al Afdal retired into 
certsdn provinces awarded him by the conqueror. 
Al Adel having thus secured to himself the 
full possession of the kingdom, deemed it the 
wisest and most prudent method to govern 
£gypt for some time in the name of A|m$uisur> 
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ani to acft as regent during his nalnont)', in or- 
der that the grandees of the nation, wlio hM 
taken the oaths of allegiance to Vhe young 
prince, might not be induced to raise any m* 
surrection or o^osition against him. His gene- 
rosity and their gratitude^ however, soon con- 
vinced hiim, that he had nothing to fear on that 
account, and that he might safely and without 
Ihesitation assume the sovereigtity. But in oc- 
ier to declare tiie lawfulness and expediency of 
$uc'h a measure, and that it might also appear in 
tte eyes of the people as ,a diity of feligipn, he 
convened an assembly of Mahometan doctors 
who we|^ induced, by gifts and promises, tp 
give a pubiick sanction to his, title of sultan of 
M^pU After diis aw;ard, Al. Adel hesitated 
not to assume the afipe^lation , of sovereign, nor 
61^ peppl« to 5iQlwlQ>rt«dg« and obey him ia that 
ca^cit^y. 

, Durhifg his reign, the empCrdr and clergf of 
Abyssinia sent anibassadors to the .psltriarch of 
Alexandria, re(}uesttng that he would cortseCrate 
them a netv metropolitan, in the room bf the 
l^W abuna deceSased. The patriardhj. honi^ever, 
delaying to execute his commission, the anibai* 
sadors applied to tHe isultad, and begged that be 
would interpose his authority in their behalf. 
Al Adel having refceived the letter and presents 
of the Ethiopian monarch, and being informed 
thfeit a person proper for that high office and 
dignity was not to be found in the Egyptian 
monasteries, made choice of the bishop of Fuah 
for that purpose. Thoiigh this was contrary ft> 
the rituals of the rigid Copts, he was consecrated 
tp the offijce by the patriarch, and received fn 
Ethiopia by the king and people, with the 



gneatest marks of reverence ajod respect* He 
^xerci^ed his functions in Abyssinia, for some 
tune, to the gre.at satisfaction of the church and 
cjergy of that country ; but having a^t the. re- 
p^^ted importunity and solicitations of the em- 
press consecrated her brother bishop of Auxum^,, 
that young prejate assumed the authority of a. 
metropolitan, and treated the ahuna with the. 
greatest disrespect and contempt. The eniprejin'Sr 
brother, mbrepyer, earned his resentment sq. 
far a^ to send persons in the night to assassipate 
him ; in consequence of which, the abim.a, with 
iXiuch difficulty and danger, escaped out of that, 
kingdom, and arrived in Egypt. This conduct 
of the Abyssinian court wa3 intended to liberate 
thiBn;! from the necessity ojf receiving their mcr 
tropolitan ftoni the pat;riarchs of Alexandria; 
which h^id been frustrated by the stJcenuou^s op- 
positi<)n of those, prelates, during th^ reigns of 
thje Fatemite caliphs ; but the new sultap, by in- 
terposing his authority, ocpasioned tho^e feuds 
and dissentions, wiiich afterwards ensuedi in 
Egypt as well as Abyssinia, 

By the addition of Egypt to his other terri- 
tories, the dominions of Al Adel were become, 
so extensive, that he found it difficult to pre- 
serve his conquests and possessions. The j^ jj^ 
Fi^anks taking advantage of the absence 1309,' 
of the sultan, who, was employed in sup- 
pressing an insurrection in Mesopotamia, landed, 
and made a dreadful irruption on the coa^t of. 
Damietta, which seemed to threaten the safety, 
and tranquillity of the whole kingdom. Find?^ 
ing, on their arrival in Egypt, that the country 
was destitute of forces, and in a defenceless con- 
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dition, they besieged Damletta hj sea and land; 
whilst another body of their army penetrated 
almost as &r as Cairo, and having committed 
great outrages, carried off an immense quantity 
of plunder. Al Camel, one of the sultan's sons, 
who had been app(Mnted governor of the king- 
dom during his fieither's absence, was compelled 
to retire and fi>rtify himself in Cairo, and to 
leave Dapiietta to its own defence. The Franks 
finding the capital in a^ state of resistance, re- 
joined their other forces at Damietta ; and be* 
ing defeated in some fresh attempts on that 
place, they went on ship board, and sailed for 
Palestine. 

Whilst the sultan was stilt in Mesopotamia, 
another embassy arrived from the emperor of 
Abyssinia, requesting Al Adel and the patri- 
arch of Alexandria to send thither a new me- 
tropolitan, in the room of the late abuna, who 
had deserted them. To add greater weight to 
this embassy, rich and costly presents were be- 
stowed on the sultan and the patriarch ; in con- 
sequence of which, an abuna was appointed and 
consecrated, and dispatched to Abyssinia, with 
all convenient speed. 

Al Adel was making preparations for some 
expedition, when a new and formidable armada) 
belonging td the Franks, appeared on the coast 
of Damietta, and besieging that place both by 
sea and land, spread an universal terror and con- 
sternation through the kingdom. This news so 
affected the sultan, harassed with fatigue and 
suffering from the infirmities of age, that he fell 
into a fingering disorder of which he died, in the 
seventy-third year of his age, and the nineteenth 
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of his reign in Egypt. He was succeeded by 
his son Al Camel, whom he had fi^- ^ ^^ 
quently appointed to govern the kingdom 121a! 
during his absence. ^ 

This prince, however, ascended the throne in 
an unpropitious hour. By the death of Al Adel 
at Damascus, his brother Al Moadhem seized all 
^ the treasures and valuables in the palace, and 
obliged the chiefs of that city and kingdom to 
swear allegiance to him ; whilst the ti*easury of 
Egypt had been nearly exhausted, to supply 
that of Syria, where the principal part of the 
army was stationed. The Franks not only closely 
besieged Oamietta, but also made frequent and 
dreadful inroads into the country, and threatened 
its capital with iire and sword. These multi- 
plied evils were likewise aggravated by the re- 
sentment and hatred of the Mussulmen towards 
the Christians settled amongst them, whom they 
denounced as the cause and promoters of these 
frequent and cruel incursions from Europe and 
Palestine. Such were the difficulties under which 
Al Camel laboured from the commencement of 
his reign, and which compelled him to adopt 
measures harsh and severe, and such as neither 
his courage nor sagacity could enable him to 
avoid. 

In order to silence at once the loud complaints 
of the Mahometans against the Christians, he 
issued out an edicts by which the latter, clergy as 
ifell as laity, were obliged to contribute towards 
the support of the war, by rendering personal 
or pecuniary assistance. These exactions were 
heavier on the Melchites, on account of their 
friendship with the Franks, and readiness to join 
their forces, whenever an opportunity oflPered. 
V0L.XIIL S 
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The Jacobites also, though less obnoxious and 
suspected, were obliged to furnish vast sujbs of 
nione)^* And the war had occasioned such an 
universal scarcity of corn and other provisions,^ 
that many were famished to death, others through ^ 
despsdr put an end to their existence, and great 
numbers o£ the rich renounced their religiqnt 
and apostatized from Chistianity, that they 
might avoid those heavy, imposts. 

In the mean time, the Franks besieged Djkr 
mietta with such vigpur and resoIuitioQ, that 
notwithstanding the strong fortifications with 
which that city had beea invested, in order to. 
rendec it an impregnable bulwark against the 
frequent incursions of the Greeks, it was con-« 
strained to yield to the superior force and valoiur 
of the Christians, and to surrender at discretion*^ 
This circumstance greaUy disheartened the 
Egyptians, and no less elevated the minds of the 
enemy, and both expected that the reduction oi, 
the whole kingdom would speedily follow. ln\ 
this dilemma and distressful situation, the. sultan, 
appFied to the emirs of Damascus and AleppQ 
for assistance, and was so fortunate as to form, 
an alliance with those two princes, for the re->. 
covei7' of the places which had surrendered to 
the enemy, and the entire expulsion of the. 
Franks. Accordingly^ Al Camel having united' 
his forces to those of his allies, marched to Da- 
mietta, which he besieged, and the Christians, 
were obliged to agree to a capitulation,, by. which 
A. D. ^^^y^ consented to suri^ender the place^ and, 
1320. to evacuate the kingdomv This treaty,, 
and the recovery of that fortress, imme-> 
dlatcly restored peace and titmquillity ; and the 
Franks, through the want of conduct and una^ 
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tiimftf, lost a favourable opportunity of making 
themselves masters of Egypt* 

Al Camel was aftei^aids very successful, and 
«ubdtted several considerable cities and pixi* 
winces in Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, 
tod committed the government of his Egyptian 
dominions to his younger son Al Adel, whom 
iie appointed viceroy of the kingdom* He died 
%t Damascus, in the twenrty ^A;h year of hfe 
reign and the sixtieth of his age. He was 
sometimes embarrassed and tormented by the 
<fiiequent quarrels among his Christian sub- 
jects, the Jacobites and the Greeks, who occa- 
«oned great disturtxince, by the opposition of 
«his brothers or relations, or by the seditious 
•conduct and insurrections of the emirs of his 
kingdom* But his courage and prudence failed 
not to render him triumphant over aU his ene- 
-mies. Fond of literature and learning, he col- 
lected around him all the men of letters in hfa 
^minions, conversed with, them on different 
subjects, and bestowed on them marks of hts 
'-tnunificence and esteem. His death was uni- 
iFiersally lamented by all his subjects. 

Al Adel, the younger of Al Camers sons, 
-trho had for some time acted as viceroy ^ -^ 
of Egypt, was proclaimed successor to 1237.' 
Ihc throne of that kingdom, by the free 
•and universal choice of the emirs and people. 
'Nojmoddin, however, his elder brother, who was 
Ihen at Damascus, settling the affairs of his 
Syriai\ dommtons, entered into a treaty of pan- 
«tition with the sahebs, or kings of Abek and 
Emessa, by which h€ had Egypt assigned him. 
Assembling, therefore, a body of forces,- he ei>- 
tered that kingdom, amidst the acclamationa 
even of those Egyptians, who had been most 
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forward in electing and swearing allegiance to 
his brother Al Adcl. 

Nojmoddin was no sooner seated on th« 
throne of Egypt, than reflecting on the caprice 
and inconstancy of the grandees, he endea- 
voured to give stabiiity to his government, by 
means which depended not on the humour and 
authority of the emirs. For this purpose he in- 
creased the number of the Mamelukes, who were, 
a body composed of Circassian slaves, vaga- 
bonds, and banditti, without country, friends, or 
relations, and who knew and acknowledged no 
other master than him by whom they were paid« 
Saladin, the founder of the Aayabite dynasty, 
in order to suppress and overawe the faction of 
the Fatemites, formed the stoutest and most 
courageous of these slaves into bodies of mi- 
litia, to whom he intrusted the safety of his 
person, and the support of his throne* His suc- 
cessor followed his example; but Nojmoddin 
ventured not only to increase their number, but 
to introdnce them as guards into the palace at 
Cairo, and into other cities and fortresses of the 
kingdom ; by which means the emirs were kept 
in subjection during the whole of his reign. 

In the mean time, whilst he was thus em- 
ployed in securing to himself t]ie kingdom of 
Egypt, he was no less impatient in recovering 
possession of his dominions in Syria. Advanc- 
ing, t;herefore, at the head of a body of Egyp- 
tian forces, he attacked and defeated the army 
of his competitor, assisted by the Franks and a 
great number of Knights Templars, which was 
.followed by the reduction of Pamascus, and the 
4>ther cities of Syria. The Franks, who were 
graatly alarmed at the power and success of the 



Egjptiaa sultaai made Ireqiiciit «ml preft»ng 
9olicitatioQ8 to the states of Europe to a^d tbem 
fresh succours of men and money. Accord* 
i&fly a luimerous body of troofw emved under 
the Gondua and command of Lotiis the Nit)t)t» 
king of Franoe. The fi«8it sfttempt of this iliOi' 
narch was, to mafee hhrnaelf master of the cttjr 
and port of Dasniettoy the gan*isoQ and fdrtifi^- 
cations *of which wiere at that time in no state 
of defence. Tke suri^nder of this place proved) 
as was expected) an effectual and'speedy expe* 
dient &r compeH»ng the sultan to wtthdilaw 
liis victorious forces from Syria, that he niighit 
defead his dominions in Egypt* Nojmoddkk 
was no sooner apprised of these proeeedingsi 
than he raised the siege of Emessa, which waa. 
then in a state t>f blockade, <«nd oiarclied with 
all possible haste to oppose the Fre^Kh monfiu'ch» 
and expel the Franks out of the kingdom. He 
diedf however, on the way thither, in the for-» 
tieth year of his age, and the ntftth of hm 
reign* 

Al Malek, the third son of Nojmoddin) ..j^ ^ 
though at a distance from Egypt, was ac- 1349] 
knowiedged sultan through the policy of 
a ikvounte concubin«* of 1ms latlier, named Sha|r«r 
a)-dor^ who was equally celebrated for hek* f;oo4 
sense and coui'age as for het* exquisite beauty^' 
Having convened an assembly of the emirs said 
grandees, she made them sensible how necessaiy^ 
it was that a chief should be immediately ap^* 
pointed, when the French king was i^spidly ad^ 
vatu:ing with his troops towards the capital of 
£he kingdom. Xn the midst, therefore> of can« 
fusion and intiigues Al Malek was proclaimed* 

No sooner was the newly elected aiiltaa i»* 
S J) 
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formed of his appc^tment to the throne, than 
he hastened into Egypt, where having asseni'* 
hied a numerous army, chiefly composed of Ma- 
melukes, he marched to oppose and repel the 
inrading Franks. Louis^ whom the number 
and appearance of the sultan's troops rather 
alarmed, thinking himself secure of victory if he 
could only engage the enemy in the plain, led 
his forces across a branch of the Nile, which di- 
vided the two hostile armies. This iropradent 
measure inspired the Egyptians with courage ; 
and having attacked the Franks with great va- 
lour, they totally defeated the Christian army, 
and look many prisoners, in the number of 
whom was Louis, their king and commander^ 
A* D. 1250. 

This viclmy, which ought to have secured Al 
M alek on "^the throne, was the cause of his d^ 
position. The numbers and success of the Mn- 
melukea rendered them insolent and assuming^ 
and they willed to impose laws on tlie sukaii 
relative to the ransom of the prisoners. Their 
pretensionft he firmly resisted, and was so im-* 
prudent as to hint, that he intended the disso-' 
lution and dismissal of that insolent body of 
men* The emirs, who were the chiefs of the 
Mamelukes, were informed that Al Malek i^as 
pcttposkig a treaty of- peace and alliance with 
the French monarch and other Christian princes, 
on condition that they would assist him. with 
their excellent and well disciplined forces, in re- 
ducing to subjugaiion the factious and rebel- 
Uoua corps. This being communicated to*the 
foldiera by the ehiefe, an alarm was instantly 
r^ftiscd through the whole body of the Mame- 
Mksh ^^ t^e rcTcdt btcao^e .^oeraL Th» 
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jroung pHnoe, who went forth to appease the peo^ 
pie, c^ quell the insurrection, was wounded bf 
Rodnoddin, one of the emirs. Al Malek» ther6» 
&re, sensible that his presence tended only to ex- 
a,sperate the insurgents to a higher degree of fu- 
ry, and to expose himself to danger, sought re- 
fuge in a wooden tower, erected on the banks of 
the I^ile* Thither the enraged soldiery pursued 
him, and set lire to his retreat. The tower be- 
ing soon in ablaze, the sultan jumped into the ri- 
ver, and endeavoiuped to save his life by j^ ^^ 
swimming, but was pierced by their ar^ i250' 
rows in th» stream, and expired. 
' The succession to the throne occasioned new 
scenes of riot and confusion. The insurgents 
first invested with supreme authority the artfiU 
•concubine) who had procured the crown for Al 
Malek, and caused her to be acknowledged sul- 
taness of £gypt ; but being afterwards ashamed 
.to see themselves coipmanded by a woman and 
a alave, they proclaimed Al Moez, one of their 
principal emirs ; and soon weary of his govern- 
ment they deposed him, arid felt some remorde 
that they had secluded the Aayabite family 
from Uietr sovereignty and inheritance. They 
'therefore made diligent search for and disco- 
.-^vered a prince of that race, who, being only six 
years of age, was extremely proper forthidr 
, purpose, smce the principal emirs might still go- 
vern under the cover and sanction of his name. 
The Aayabite family, however, was soon aflcr 
deprived even of all nominal, power dr inteoest 
in the kingdom. Al Moez, the deposed Mamfe« 
luke sultan, by the address of &hafr-al^or,'vhom 
he had married, became sufficiently poweiM/lto 
reinstate faii^self in the soTereigntyfafid'^ltb* 
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came the founder of a ntw df nattf *. The Ma* 
meluJEe sultana were afterwards destroyed bj 
A, D. ^I'v^ ^^^ Second, easperor of CoostaBt»- 

isizl nopk, who de&ated and afterwards haag^ 
ed Toman Bey* the last of their prkices. 
Selim was satisfied with abolishing the 'mmaficAy 
of the Mamelukes, and permitted thqir aruto^ 
cracy to con$inuc» on condition that the^ paid 
an annual tiibute, were obedient in matters -Jof 
faith to the muifti of Constantinople* ^umI in- 
serted the name of the Ottioman en^caxR* in the 
pra)rers> and on the coin, 

' Syria, the usual appanage of Egypt, hdn^ 
withdrawn, that country has rarely intermed-^ 
died with foreign affairs; and during the pre^^ 
eminence of the Ottoman power, it was one ^ 
the quietest and. most submissive of the pro^ 
vlncGS. But since the Turkish domination vi^ 
peared on the decline, the Mamelukes have in« 
creased, and become masters of all the riches 
and strength of Uie country* Ibrahim Kiaja 
A. D. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ latter Mamelukes 

1746. ^^o had the address to render himself 
master of Egypt. The pacha became^m 
mere phantom, and the commands of the sultan 
Vfinished beft)re him* At his death, his. slavey 
\^ere divided among themselves, but continued 
At. D. ^ 6^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ others* At lengtht 
17^6. liowever, Ali Bey obtained a deckled as- 
cendancy over his rivids, . and rendered 

• The first Mametuke sultan, by employing his lur- 
Mlem and ftedStioiis tmbjects in the invasion and coni 
i^MSt of l&jria, reigprwd seventeen years % bat tidne \i^\ 
Slides ar^yerned to loh|(. The sword, the bow* stringy 
poison, pubLick murder, or private sssassinavti^n, was 
the fate of a series of tyrants^ forty-seven of whom arc 
itJcORJted by name. 
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himself complete, master of' the country* From 
that moment his boundless and insatiable ambi- 
tion was fully apparent. No longer satisfied 
with the humble title of bey, he longed to as- 
sume the more honourable distinction of sultan 
of Egypt, and to thrdw off entirely the supre- 
macy of the emperor. With this view he ex- 
pelled the pacha, refused the accustomed tri- 
bute, and coined money in his own name. He 
commanded several vessels to be equipped at 
Suez, and manned with Mamelukes, which sailed 
to Gedda, and seized on that port ; whilst, at 
the same time a body of cavalry entered and 
plundered the city of Mecca. The project of 
^li by this expedition, was to redder Gedda tho 
emporium of the Indian commerce, and to 
.oblige Europe to abandon the passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and substitute the ancient 
route of the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 

All determining to commence his conquests^ 
Syria pi-esented itself as the first object, and 
every thing seemed favourable to his views : the 
Ottoman forces had sufiicient employment in the 
Russian war ; Shiek Daher in rebellion' against 
the Porte, was a powerful and faithfiil ally ; and 
the extortions of the pacha of Damascus dis* 
posing many to revolt, a &vourable opportunity 
was afforded of invading his government. To 
the united arms of Ali and Shiek Daher, the 
towns of Jaffa and Rama, and all Palestine, sur- 
rendered; and Damascus was on the point of 
falling into their possession, when they were de- 
prived of it by the treacheiy and ingratitude of 
a Mameluke of Ali, who commanded $he army* 
Some time after the city of Said, belonging to 
D.aher^ being besieged by the Turkish forces. 



Mi Und Dftber nrardbed to its relief with 4 hoiy 

jo£ seven thoosand cavairy* At die approadi c^ 

the enemy^ the Torks, ^hose atmy amounted to 

tkree limes -the number erf that of the Syrian, 

draised the siege and decamped northward of 1M 

cky, where they took a position. The most iffh- 

A. D. portaot atid regular engagement of the 

1773.' WW here took place : the Turttish forctfe 

were entirely defeated, and Daher remaiii*- 

«d in the luU possession of his territories* AH 

noon ai^r intended to return lo Cairo. Daher 

«greed to render litm assistance in the prosectb- 

ikm of hb des^tis^ and he had<:otftracted an al- 

liaace with the Russians, whoproitiisedtoiaiiMtt' 

kin «nterpii3e; but AH departed to the capital 

withoirt waiting §at the Russian auxiliaries* On 

ihe road tluther lie vi^s aittaoked and made pri*> 

fioner by a body of Matttekikes, whom Moham^ 

med Bey had |x>sted in the desert fOT that put^ 

jfoae, a&d put to death soon after* AH Bey, it is 

icTident, projected the (design of seating hifmseff 

in the throne t)f the sidtans, and kte would have 

sfcCcampUshed his purpose had his scheme %een 

lieaiitercandiaotod, »ar had he^not suffen^d by %he 

anost honifale ingratkade. He was nn^onbtedly 

4m extraaatiiary ch«a<acter ; 'but he must not be 

ranked in the class of gteaiifaen. ffe was pos- 

aesseci, indeed, of the seeds of noble ^aMcattons, 

tot waitt of cufttare hindered them from arriving 

at maturity and perfection* He was certamly 

animated with the desin^ of obtaining tfrue glory, 

and this wasiieveryet the portion of weak or vul- 

Igar minds. 

j^ j^ Moiiammed Bey, who was oonffirmed 

ffrs! J» hi» authority by the death of AH, dis* 

played^ durmg a reign of two yeani> Hie 



baseness of a traitor^ and the kvodiyot a^ eab«* 
lier. Professing to bet the defender of thsi sul-* 
tan's rights, and the miniater of his will, he 
took the customary oatha of allegiance and uar 
limited obedience, and remitted to Coneytanli^ 
aople the tribute which had been lAtercuptoiA 
ibr aix years* To prove his loyalty, he requested 
permission of the Borte to declare war against 
Sheik Daher, to which he wafi instigated by 
wotives of a. private natum* He therefore 
Bsarched an^ army into Palestine, and besiegedr 
Jaifa,, which, after some time capitulated. A, 
few of the Mamelukes, howe.yi»*, entered the 
town.; which they attempted to plunder; but 
the inhabitants defending themselyes, a combaft 
ensued* The- whole, amxiy then- rushed into thei 
eity^, and aU the inhabitants? of whatever age^ 
flex, or condiltion, were put to the swonl* Tb^ 
ferocious and brutal conqueror caused a pyra-s 
mid to he formed of the heads of tlie unfortu* 
nate suiierera, aa a monumont of his victory^ and 
Uiumi^*. 

After the death of Mohammed, Mou- j^^ jy. 
vol and. Ibrahim: Bey. agreed to divide 1776.' : 
the command between them* The two 
confederates, however, soon experienced a for* 
midahle opposition in the adherents of the late 
AH Bey, who secretly repining at seeing all tliQ 
authority usurped by a new faction, and them- 
selves entirely excluded, determined to shake 
off the yoke. They therefore^ united H)to one 
party, under the appellatioa of the House of AU 
Bey,, the chiefs of which were Hassan and 1st 
mael Bey, who conducted their enterprise with 
such ability and secrecy, that. Mourat and Ibra« 
him were compelled to abandon Cairo, and te 
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seek rpfiige in the Said, or Up|>er Ef^ypt But 
the latter beings reinforced in their retreat by « 
great number of their slavei and adherents, re* 
turned to Cairo, routed their enemies, and in 
turn expelled them the city* Mourat and Ibra^ 
him at length granted their opponents tl^e poa- 
session of a district above Girga ; but having 
j^ J) made some suspicious and hostile move* 
irss. ments, another attempt to exterminate 
them was immediately resolved. In. order 
to carry on the war, a contribution of five hun« 
dred thousand dollars * was imposed on the 
commerce of Curo, and the bakers and other 
tradesmen were compelled to Ornish their com- 
modities under the prime cost. The baggage and 
stores of the army were conveyed up the Nile in 
boats i and Mourat marched for the Said, with 
his cavalry, along the banks of, the river. Many 
of the exiles, at the sight of the troops, immedi* 
ately dispersed, apd others surrendered to the 
enemy; but Hassan and Ismael disdainiag to 
capitulate, retreated towards Assuan, with two 
hiiodred and fifty horse* Having posted them* 
selves very advantageously among the rocky 
precipices of the cataract, Mourat found it \m^ 
possible to foroe thena and therefore returned to 
CsdTO ; and the exiles regained their former sta- 
tion. 

A D. ^" ^^^ ^'^ ^^ *^^^^' ^^^ French landed 

1798. 9Xk army of 40,000 men in Egypt, under 

the command of General Bonaparte, one 

of the most daring and successful commandem 

tJ>iat modern tiroes have produced* Whetbcv 

' ♦ Oiifc hundred and nine Aiousand, three liuftdred anijl 
seventy fivf'pouttdr sterling. / \ "'* 
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this expedition was undertaken by the French 
with the sole design of subduing that country, 
or of attempting to direct their arms by the Red 
Sea, and thus reach the British possessions in 
India, is not certainly known, but the latter opi- 
nion generally prevsuls. The town of Alexan* 
dria was the first object of the French com- 
mander, which he took by assault, after putting 
to flight the Arabs and Mameluke^ who de- 
fended it, and of whom he killed about three 
hundred* Having entered the city, Bonaparte 
assembled the Turkish chiefs, and explained to 
them the motives of his visiting Egypt, which 
he stated to be the deliverance of the country 
from the tyranny and usurpation of the beys, 
who wei-e equally the enenues of the Porte and 
of tlve French people ; and having required from 
them an oath that they would neither injure nor 
betray him, he permitted Che greater number to 
retainHhe places which they occupied. Having 
continued three days in Alexandria, to render 
the organization of the city complete, of which 
general Kleber was left in command, the French 
army commenced their march Across the de- 
sert. 

l^o sooner had the* French landed in Egypt, 
^an the wretched food, and still more wretched 
water, which alone could be procured — the sting 
/o{ insects, the filth and misery with which they 
were every where surrounded, gave them a dis- 
taste for the country, and inclined them to think 
that it was still visited by the plagues of Pha- 
raoh. But if the entrance into Egypt was not 
inviting, the march of the army across the de- 
sert, fram Alexandria to 'Rosetta, . completely 
filled up the measure of disappointment and 

Vpx,.XI1L T 
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4jfigust* Unapcu^tooied: ta the be^ of :a teopiea) 
climatei unused, to traverse barren and saodX' 
desertS) and unobservant of th/e. orders which 
1^ been issued) the soldiers exhausted their pco«- 
visions^ or suffered them to spoils before th»y: 
i^&ached the end of their journey. Rosetta^. howv^ 
ever, which made no. resistance to the entijanoe . 
of the French troops, terminated many of their: 
difficulties. Having left a garrison in this plmce^ 
under the command of general Menpu, and: 
another at Rhamanieht a. town farther up. the. 
river, at the. entrance of the canal of Alexandria, 
vjhither a column of the army, had been detached . 
at the same time with that to Rps^tta, Bonar 
parte continued his march aloag ther banks: of; 
the Nile towards Cairo. 

Hitherto no obstacle of importance had pre,. 
acnted itself to the French invader 9 but OU' the: 
arrival of the army near Gi^h, Bonap^e found: 
that Mourat Bey had ass^bled all his forcear 
in the neighbourhood of a village called £m-'. 
babeh, where he intended todisipute and oppose 
his farther progress. The Mamelukes amounted 
to ten thousand men, and fought with despetato 
courage; but the action, though bloody, was 
neither long nor^ doubtful. Part of. the^ army 
of the Mamelukes was ekher exterminated by 
the sword, or drowned in the river , the rest 
with Moui-at Bpy, reU-eated to Upper Egypt, 
and sa\ed themselves by flight. This action,, 
which was denominated the Battle ^ of the Py* 
ramidsy convinced the French, from tli^ obstinate ? 
resistance made by an inferior ax^my,. u^skiikd . 
in European tacticks, that they had notopdiaaiy 
enemy to combat and overcome. The sppils of 
the slain w^re, ho\^rever, extremely vabiaWe, 



Is each Mameluke earned vnth him in his mfarch 
the amount of his fortune, or hts plunder. 

In consequence «f the event of this battle, Bo- 
•ftapa'rte was waited on by the principal inhabit- 
ants and niagrstrates of Cairo, which the armf 
^entered in triumph. The fVench commanded 
immediately parted his troops into three divi- 
■aions, one (/f which was «ent tinder the command 
t)f <ieneral Desaix, to pursue t*fe Mameluketi 
that had escaped into Upper Egy fit ; the iseconft 
•was feft at Cairo ; and with the third he followed 
Ibrahim Bey, who had fled so precipitateiy, that 
he could not be overtaken* Havmg returned to 
Cairo, Bonaparte employed htntsfelF in arran^* 
Tng the details of the administration of Lower 
^gypt ; 's^nt garrisons to Oamtetta and Man- 
•soura ; and established lazarettos to ctoligeeVeiJ- 
'BlMp that came from suspected countries, tbjpttf- 
*^m quarantine. He also dommanded' WrS- 
^srhops to be constructed at Cizeh, for fbrnishittfe 
^h€ diflferent materials dFttietirmy; fortrfed dn 
tidroinistration for coining money ; and published 
tables of tlie relative value tjf French and Egyp- 
'tian cun-ency. 

Thus did the -subjugation tit Egypt appear t6 
Ix comfjlete ; but a dreadfol destiny awaited thfc 
'fleet, which had conveyed thither this hithertb 
fortunate commander. Dn the first of August, 
tht British admiral Nelson, who had received 
tl^e command of a considerable number of ships^ 
appeared off the mouth of the Nile, and made 
dispositions for attacking the enemy; The 
Trench fleet, which consisted of one ship of one 
"hundred and twenty gmis, three of eighty, and 
tiine of sevemy-four, besides others of lesser siz^ 
^a$ lit ^T^chbr in the bay of Aboukir. The ad. 
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miral placed them as near the shore as pos&iUf 
in a strong and compact line of battle, Banked 
by four frigates and many gun-boats, and pro- 
tected in the van by a battery. By one of those 
jdaring and skilful manoeuvres, however, which 
.distinguish the commanders of the British navy, 
the English admiral having penetrated with the 
half of his squadron between the French fleet 
and the shore, placed the enemy between two 
fires, and commented the attack. 

At sun-set the action began, and soon ap* 
peared to be in favour of the English. Both 
parties fought with great spirit and bravery. 
Brueys, the French admiral, was deprived of his 
.life by -a ball ; and in the space of an hour after, 
his ship the I'Orient, took fire, and biew up with 
a dreadful explosion. -This event decided the 
.irictory ; but the French continued the engage- 
.indnt during the night, till almost every captam 
on board had perished. The approach of mom* 
ing discovei^d their vessels immovable in the 
water, and in possession of the enemy. The 
Xjiglish took nine sail of the line, and one was 
burned by order of her commander. This im- 
portant victoryi which will ever appear with 
lustre in the annals of history, destroyed the 
• whole naval foix» of the French in the Medi- 
terranean, insulated the army of Egypt from 
their country, and precluded all means of ob* 
taiping supplies from France. 

tfih entirely to the resources of his own in* 
vention, Bonaparte continued his civil and mi- 
litary operations with still greater activity. At 
Belbeis and Salahieh forts and redoubts were caa- 
structed, which might resist the attacks of the 
Turks on the side of Syria ; atid plans were pn>* 
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(pelted for the better defence of, Alescanclria and 
.the city of Cairo. A national institute was <5»r 
.tablkhed».^ix^ of whole objects of attenlioA 
weoe the purification of salt-petr^; the construo- 
tion of wind and , water inillsi which served for 
.^e purpose of rius^r^ the water into cbtem^) OA 
.^ipu^uot of iis aoquiving a brackish and disagree*- 
^le ta^te by lyipg on the ground, and ali»<% 
tiie grinding of cpm j the composition of breads 
f^ ^m^pf^r^tion of fermented Uiiuors^ as a s^ty- 
l^ute ft^ wine4 besi^ef natural history^ airt% 
aptiqui^e% ^s^nd, pther .^^eai?shes of scieoce o« 
Jiierature. The ,shieks of difierent provin€Ct 
\^ere alspi cpnyen^dv who discussed with calnir 
pesH^ and dignity certain topicks of political ^c^f^ 
XK)(n£» A^ the festival c^ the anniveraaiy of tht 
f'rench republic h^ippened at this period^ theMr 
Egypt^^ sages joined ip the^ cekbratioinr whioll 
took place at; Cairo wtth.gEeat ppiBp^ and SQleiii» 
Aity. By. i^ui^.fi^itEteoi^ a«id poUtjck imainerjii 
Bonapai^be endes^vouned tp.obtaio^ the esleemM«( 
coniidence-ofhi&Mw allies, whteh axontinai^Ksi 
oi^i^ii^toties over ^ Qeys and MmMiuktSy thfiit 
Qppres#(H'Si seemed also to cofifirm^ At tiiiriMiiF 
laodf ti\e fQ«*qea of Ibrahini Bey^ wJ)o baci^Scfil 
tQwWs Syria, v^eee de&aiCed by, a deUkchinQiik 
of the army on the coait i aiMt ite tnonps; «f 
I^usat.w^B^.att^ked and put to. fkight .by JDer 
miXi near the pyramida pf Sacc^fa^fr ift Uf^c 
Sgyfil^ ^ ^. ■■■•••' ;:.'. .:• •:•'• rjaa ^ 

. .g^ut it having b^itiW9oun9i.iMt/,Qiii^/lte 
the grand Signor had d^lared twaragaii»st^tte 

intrr^^ipa broke 'puti iit itbie> iu^ €orAmo\ww:tg 

>Kiijicl|i;g^^n(i)Ml. Qit9ui%i^e <»>mniaadftai a£tli4 

^ty^ and sev^nd »(4diers. were xnasaacred. Tii^ 

T « 
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hcmse of Gmefal Caffarelh was besieged aM 
taken, and all that had defended it were imnid- 
diatdy put to death* The French, however, r^ 
coTcring from their rarprise and confusioii, 
made a strong and speedy resistance to the id- 
•argenu ; the cannon wire pointed in every & 
reotioB ; and the Turks and Arabs, who con. 
posQd the mass of the revolt, were pot to flight 
and compelled to seek refoge in their mosqne^ 
and placesof worship. These they coosideRd as 
aafe and im iolahte asyhrara, because the Fi^mA 
had never presumed to ehter th^n, fiom^a re- 
^^jrd to the religions usages and cfsnions of th^ 
jl^ople, to which the coinmander in chief had 
^i^aed to be a convert, as his prodamattaia 
cviooe. BoM^MUte summoned tiie in&uigdits «a 
deliver up their - principals in the revolt:; but 
4be Tkurka refosing^ the moaqoes were fctted^ 
and ev^sonl' perished. ^ '' -* 

' Thiai«JVoit| which was fiitai totiie Aiabs uaA 
Twrkft,- semed to confirm the -power afid 'ihfiu- 
jcne^ of Baaa^Ntfte. The Egyptians were not 
•oancemed iB:insufrsGtion 9 and theGt«ek8,>wh^ 
lud hithecto Remained neater, jbined the FVenclW 
Thia was deemed by the Genersl a &voiirftbii 
opportunity for puUishiog«'the dec]taratio& of 
ma^ made against ^n by the Ottoinali Poftei; 
void having secured the- coalimiMicevofrioteniii 
tn^i^lhty, he-prepared for extending his coiit> 
4}uests, or, to use his own language^ ^^ fov the 
tether deliv^aace and regeneriiioQ c^^th^ eaa- 
temworld*'^ - '^ "' • * 

^,n£nghffidv however, "coiild notaofifer «he ^tab«> 
ibhment of sttch attolony'in<iigypt,;8O4i0ar and 
tesitte to the East india territories^ and haA 
(therefore-comfaiiidt withr^<lie>PM«fi» apeojed 



of general attack, which wasinten^d, if^sir- 
Me, to «Hpel those new and dangerous neighr- 
bours from their conquests «nd usurpatitn^* 
The preparations were made in Syria, and con^- 
milted to tiie care of the pacha Djeszar, whb 
was to traverse Asia Minor, and to attack Egy^A 
with a powerful army* At the same time a 
•trong diversion was also to be made towardb 
the mouths of the Nile, and by the remains df 
Ihe Ifoops of Mourat Bey in Upper Egypt, united 
lo the other hoslUe parties* Whilst fiohapartb 
was. empioyed with the members of the Insti- 
tute,? in making surveys of the canal of Suez, of 
which vestiges were found still renuuning, he 
maa . infonned of the * preparations tind mov^- 
iBentar of Djezzar, whom the Grand-Signot had 
Appointed pacha of Egy pt« H/ resolved, ' ther^ 
fcret'Jlo fnarch into Syiia with an army of aboiit 
1 3,000 men, and to attack the enemy before th^ 
bad timetO'COiiimence offensive operations^ 
. DuiiBg the absence of Bonaparte^ General 
Dugua was charged with the command of Catro^ 
Gotaeral -Menou was stationed at Rosette ^ and 
Ad|Btanl4»eneral Almeyras at Damtetta, tfafe 
fmifications of whidi he had orders to^ finiblr* 
Genecal Marilioot >wa8. mtrusted with ' 'the coni^ 
xnand' of AleKandiia^ which: became daily of 
Ittore importaocei and was threatened both kf 
the* EogRsh and the plague* General Desaix . 
contina^ with his detachment of troops' inr Up^ ' 
per Egypt, and ehdeavounft}, fay redoubled dili- 
gence and activity, to keep in awe the tDemains 
off the Mameftiikest' and to ^HcSmnt Moutat Bef 
iirom . taking advantage .-jof » the ri expedidon info 
Sqrria* In- the mean tjttse^ SirJSidneiy Smith, ftlMk 
fieiiish cQcnnuMkrc^:^!^ of tba most gidblnt^ 



^n pf bi« 9g($» bcInjE^ informed of Ch« fii^ 
jmovefn^U of the trpops jun<I<^r Booap^tt^, .^nr 
4jeavo)^fe4 to ri^t^pd (he Qener^ by t|^e tonir 
^rilnu^nt of AI^^ancJriAy whiphr however iq- 
jf^*f d the jTnpnp}) jiu^ ^rther, tjis^ by d«stroyinf 
^WP qf Ih^ir tr^nspprt^ 

louring t|i^ liqie of tjii^ ^HP^cUtiw mtp Syrwn 
wh*u?h .Qsapplet^ly fajj/ecl, 4*ie% owii>g ip Xh^ 
sJiiU and hrave^ry of Sjr Sydney Sin}th» &^Wr 
tQPf)s of.f?^vo|t wei-f, maoiftfiU^d in sey«r8|l pA^t^ of 
Hi^ <ppuntry f parties ^f tf)§ M»m«luM» 4iH*en^ 

^e pppyia^ea pf JLpiyev ^gypti and ^udenToijrei 
tp exci^^ the /ivs^^ ^aini&t the French* Id or» 
^r,.,al^, ,ta ^\y4^^. th# att^ptifjp pf the W^iWJfe 
W4 iq giy« .WWTP 99n6d^ppe tp ^hf^4iwi?g»^||^ 
the English 4isp^tchc:di adt|kir»l Sl^ket Mp th« 
l^f^d Sp* wiyi a.^w ^hipf 9? war» fiftfiaft.of whick 
^ppi'oajched Sue?i Act§ of ngOHP apd s«Y«*ity^ 
IHfere. ft^v^ised oftthe pr^iP^rs pf ,th^ PtVf^t / 
>»Ha«(B» wre l?HWpd |o ^uppiii^s tbe.nfj^Hiwh^ 
^ tbe,presep9e of BQi^.p§^t^ $ig^p Qompl»t«lr 
f^npst^hli^hQJ qrclqv ^|)^ trarv^uiHUjF* ^9 8QQ»€Jr 
^^i^ th^ ^^^opjand^r v^ «:lvWf retpwwl into Egypt 
.|t^p,h<5 MQmi?%t^ly applied himself to repair th« 
l9W«» «^tfun^l l>y: t^ f^r^ay ii> th§ Syriaft §iipe« 
4iti9Pioa«^.4ft.tbe 8pA^« of OiCi^ wejj^s, it^^ dif- 
%eiit qofp§ w^re ?o«[)^]e|$^ ^ th« tPQop* in 
a,copditi^B tp MQd^*t^«.neiiW op«t««ltiQ^^, ^d m 
fecjp tUe,*«kiPK^y. . ^ . 
fi 5a ife^ li^fW »*il^ Sk Sydacy Stnith>, SEumit 
iifig witb arcjo^r ithQ eiif:<»»t]^ of the, p\mt oC 

^fveasfi^ of »ia] an^^tivky. on tk^ jptart of Um 

mA c^i^sUed Mos^. SlU John d'Acctt. Seii J^iusr 



ridpba Pacha assembled at Rhodes the troopa 
destined for the attack of Alexandria; Euro* 
pean crfficers were appointed to direct the details 
of this enterprise ; and the combined Ei^glish 
and Turkish fleets sailed for the coast of Egypt. 
The movements of the Mamelukes and Arabs 
Indicated the projects of the allies, and the ap> 
proach of their armament. Bonaparte was in 
pursuit of Mourat Bey, near the pyramids of 
Gizeh, when he received intelligence from^ Alex* 
andria, that a Turkish fleet of one hundred sail 
had anchored in the road of Aboukir, from 
. which the Turks had landed three thousand mjert, 
with artUIery, on the shore of the peninsula^ and 
carried thefort by storm* All the generals coh^ 
manding detachments of troops, which were in 
mcAion, were ordered to march towards the place 
of landing, and to make Rhamanieh the place of 
rendezvous) whei^ the army soon after assent* 
Med. 

Having attacked and obtained possession of 
Fort Aboukir, the Turks began to intrench 
themselves, and to form magazines- Their foix^, 
'Which inci^ased daily, was esthnated at 15,00K> 
men, and they appeared to be waiting for greater 
reinforcements) and for the junction of Mourat 
Bey) in order to invest the city of Alexandria* 
Bonapaite perceiving that the enemy intended 
to fortify and maintain themselves in the pe« 
ninsula, determined to attack them ; and haVing 
maixhed his troops to the wells) between Alex* 
i^ndria and Aboukir, and received information 
Inspecting the position of th^ Turks, formed his 
plan of engagement* Mustapba Pacha defended 
the entrance of the peninsula by two lines of 
troops, and by inttenchments^ which were still 



Imper fi^et* The centre of hm fovoet txrenpM 
.thp re^Qi^bt) whicb Jbad been taken lirooi tbe 
^Fr^nch at the moment of buidin^^ 9dA mtoe 
f<x)nveited into an Jntrenehment. 

,TKe aiUok of the JPrench was . desperate and 
t^ittadfol* By a s^il&l manoBmeer^ two thousand 
.^Meks were dislodged and sucrounded, asid 
cpedahed by tbe fim cf the enemy, or i«e4s 
idrawned* .After au^ering yarioos reiwltes, tiie 
French aeiaing the moment, jvrken the Turktih 
jfprcQs isaUkd i&om their intrsnehments, atlactel 
jihi: redoybt And carried it. in ivain itid MttS« 
,|Si4)ha Pacha endeayour, bf esrevy possible affovt* 
:to rally his troq>s, which were sow Ibreedeti 
j^et^ point* The Turks fled 'on idl sides, and 
rthr^w Ihemselvc^s into. the sea.; the ^^areater pan 
^cftMkl not ;ceach the vessels wliich jwere 460 lilr 
^di^tantf ,aod perished in the wwvaes ; tlie re- 
maiodef of the array, wiffh Mustapfea ^oha, 
was surrounded and Tnade prisoners, with Uie 
Ifixceptton of only -two hundred men. IPbe Cort 
jOj^Moukic^ after A bomljardment of etgbt days, 
.agrr^nderad to the enemy ; and the son of th^ 
jiacha andrtwo thousand men threw down ihdr 
mrm^ and wece made prisoners <of war. This 
IFiptpry over the T^rks was attended withcom^- 
,d0fahle loss to the >Freach, who had a great mim- 
iier UUed and wounded. 

Tjbe ittteriM* jof Egypt was now entirely tran* 
^uU ; the fdaoes, the forts, and the batteries on 
-Ihe coast, were well armed and abnndantly pro- 
(visioned ; and those kinds of defence might be 
adll rendered «nore perfect, before Sir Sydney 
Smith could be aUe to make new preparations, 
and to organic the difftqent troops fvom Salo« 
njca and the Daiadane^s, for another inisa&ien 



orthc'countiy. Bonftpartb weighing' thfese mat* 
tern raaturelyv and being informed of the state*- 
of.Europeand France- at that period, left alet^ 
ter containing the nomination' of Kleber to the' 
chief comfQand in Lower, and of Desaix t6 that 
in.U|>per Egypt, and secretly mailed fot the French 
coast. In the directions given, however, to Ge« 
necal Kleber, he* was instructed to continue the- 
negpdationa with the Ottoman* court, which Bb« 
napartehad himself commenced ; and which slV- 
giied, thai the commander- in chief did not con- 
sider Egfpt as tenable, after the destruction of 
tb« fleet, and the absolute* nulUty of the French 
marine* 

. After various conferences and' correspondence' 
wfth Sir Sidney Smith, the British commodore 
aod plenipotentiary, it was agreed that the French 
ai^y should embark \^h arms, baggage, and 
effects, and be transported to France, as well in 
its own vessels, as in others furnished by the 
Porte. In this mode^ so inglorious for the Frenth 
arms, and so little honourable for those who 
planned the expediftion, waswthis celebrated con- 
quest of Egypt about to terminate ; and what' 
aggravated the misfortune wots, that the E)nglish, - 
thisir rivals, would thereby obtain possession of 
that- country • This treaty was signed at EI- 
Arisch. It had not been doubted but that the' 
English court would accede to the terms agreed 
on, though the instnictions received and trans^ 
mkied by Lord Keith were entirely adverae* 
The gi'and vizier, by virtue of the convention, 
had been put in possession of most places in 
Lower, and of all in Upper Egypt, and required 
that the French shoidd also deliver up the cita- 
del of Cairo. Kleber, however, not only H^ 
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fused, but notified to the grand vizier his deter- 
mination to resume hostilities, for which he pre- 
4>ared his troops, by reading to them the propo- 
sitions of Lord Keith. The French army par- 
took of the indignation of their general ; and 
both forces being drawn out in order of battle, 
a furious and dreadful engagement ensued. The 
Turks, however, were thrown into disorder, and 
their whole army, consisting of 40,000 men, be- 
took themselves to flight in all directions ; their 
camp was abandoned ; and the rout became ge- 
neral. The Turks had eight thousand men kil- 
led or wounded, whilst the loss of the French, 
whose army amounted only to 15,000, was com- 
paratively trifling. Kleber, having returned' to 
Cairo, punished, in an exemplary manner, the 
cruelties and horrors, which, during his absence, 
had been inflicted on ^e friends and partisans 
of the French. 

After the battle of Heliopolis, and the siege 
of Cairo, the French army was represented as 
surrounded with the most brilliant circumstances. 
Kleber formed the Q^'eeks and Copts into bat-* 
talions, whom he trained to the use of arms, and 
clothed in the unifoAn of his country. That ge- 
nera], however, was assassinated at Cairo, and 
Menou succeeded to the chief command. Much 
time, it is said, elapsed after the English ^ p 
army had been provided with necessaries isoi! 
for opening the campaign, before it ar- 
rived in Egypt ; and it was not till liie Bluish 
minister sent positive orders to the general, that 
the expedition was undertaken. The Turks, 
however, who perhaps equally feared the success 
and the defeat of their allies, were in no lyas(9 
to move in concert with ih^n^. 



,At l^figtil> the English fleet uppearcd in the. 
road of Aboukir, and as soon . as the wind was 
favourable^ the debarkation of the troops under 
General Sir Ralph Abercromby commenced* 
The sailors rowedt standing, with incredible vi- 
gour, regardless pf the &re of the French artil- 
lery, while the t;roops lay at the bottom of the 
baats. The French Stationed on the shore, were 
compelled to retreat towards Alexandria and 
I^osetta ; and the English proceeded to blockade 
the fort of Aboqkir, which capitulated soon after* 
In the ;nean time, General Menou, who had 
been informed of the arrival and debarkation of 
the British forces, and also of the approach of 
the grand vi:der on the side of Syria, collected 
his troops, and marched to meet the English 
army* Previously, however? to his reaching Rha- 
ips^nieh. Generals .Lanuftse and Friant, with a 
small number of forces, had the boldness and in- 
tcepidity. to eng^g^ the |vhole army of the op- 
poneiits, consisting, as it is said, of 16,000 in-, 
fantry,, 2000 marinea fix>ra the fleet, 200 horsey, 
aivd tep pieces of cann(^*» After an engagement 
ii> which the Euglish iQSit 1,500 s^d the French 
^00 ipep, the latter retreated towards . Ak^an- 
dfia, to provide for the defence of that city ; an4 
the.former situated, themselves with their righ^ 
to the seg» near the Roman trai^ap, a<^ -their lefjt: 
opposite to the point of lake Maadjb^hj ;. aiidiin* 
mediately began, with great activity,., tpiortij^ 
thi% ^flpiticm, by a stropg line ojf redoubts* , . - ^ 

'^ Th>« attioqnt'of ih* troops is |jivcn by GeWnilRe^- 
nftfl^ ;^ijre kiiovr not ho#*faT he is correct iii h« statements 
dBtfteiSngiUhaiid Fretich^roe^in bis ftecwiat'^f^thlft 
CUBIIlligK I b»t JM^> ttpsOpoljlor iMdIaiV to lu««wii oeisntif» 



men. 
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Tbe French troops having eflfected a junction 
liear Alexandria,* and the enemy being posted in 
ft strong and fortified situation, it was determine 
ed to make an attack on their right wing with 
vigour and impetuosity. Accordingly, the forces 
u^er Genend Menou, consisting, as it is said> 
of 8,330 infantry, 1,380 cavalry, with forty-six 
pieces of cannon, having assembled before day* 
fight at the advaiiced posts, marched to engage 
Che English army. A false* assault on the left 
was commenced whilst it was dark, and succeed- 
ed in attractmg the attention <^ the Englii^ 
General Lanusse, who commanded the left wing, 
immediately moved to engage the right of the 
English, where the most formidable attack was 
intended. Perceiving, however, that the bri- 
gade under General Valentine, who was directing 
his march towards the iiedoubt and the Roman 
camp, was checked by the heavy fire of the Bri» 
tlsh forces, he hastened to the spot, rallied, and 
led them back to the charge* At that momenty 
he received a mortal wound ; and die impulse 
with which he had animated the troops, imme* 
diately abated ; and they were repulsed by the 
English. Several other attempts were made on 
the enemy's right, but with no better success, 
and the forces found it im|)ossible to penetrate 
the English lines. In the centre also the French 
were every where repeUed, and great numbers 
ef them slun, or taken prisoners. 

After the fidlure of this first attack, tbe dis- 
persion of the troops, and the loss of general 
Lanusse, the French became sensible that ail 
farther efibrU were vain and useless ; because, 
previously to the commencement of the actkyn^ 
every expectation of success had been founded on 
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iihe effects of a fir&t as$au]t« The English) con* 
vinced that the principal attack was dii^ected 
against their right, marched their reserve to its 
flipport* General Menou then oixlered the ca> 
^^7 to^charge the enemy) when a most dread* 
ft^l camiige ensued* They penetrated to the 
9econd ii^e of the British infantry and the re* 
9erve. The l^rave Abercromby) the English 
general, who was there with his sta% was mor^^ 
Miiy wounded. General Roize, the commandev 
of the French cavalry, was killed ; a prodigiou9 
number of o£b:ers and privates shared the same 
Sstte ; and, when the bn^cen corps retired in dia* 
«rdei^ behind the in&ntry, not one fourth &urt 
vlved of those who had charged. Tiie deatruct 
tion of th^ cavaky scarcely le& any hope,^ and 
at length General Menou ordered a I'etreat ; 
find the French, at eleven in the morning, re- 
occupied their position oa the heights of Nico- 
polis. 

This battle jseems to have decided the fate of 
Egypt, as well as the remaining objects of the 
war. Six thousand Tur^sh troops arrived soon 
after in the road of Aboukir ; and the grand vi- 
zier's army passed the desert. Rosetta ^ 
Rhamanieh successively fell into the handa of 
Uie English ; and the French were deprived of 
all but a few of the most inconsiderable places. 
The English invested Gizeh, on the left bank of 
the Nile ; while the vizier pressed Cairo on the 
right. A bridge of boats was erected over the 
river at Chobra, by which means a oommunl'- 
cation was kept open between the two besieging 
armies, and the position of the French became 
extremely difficult and dangerous. A suspen- 
fioa of arms was proposed, in consequence of 
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ffhiph a treaty was signed, that the garrison of 
Cairo should embark with their arms, artillery,' 
and baggage, and be conveyed to France in 
English vessels* Alexandria, however, continued 
to hold out against the English and Turkish 
forces, till the entire consumption of its provi- 
sions, when General Menou sent to request a 
cessation of arms for three days ; during which' 
period a convention was signed, by which the 
same terms were obtained as those granted to 
the garrison of Cairo. The French troops ac- 
cordingly embarked, and some of the ves^ls 
quitted the coast of Egypt, about the same dme 
that the preliminaries of peace were signed be- 
tween France and Elngland, by which this pro*, 
vince was restored and guaranteed to the Turks^ 
its former possessors. 



CHAP, IV. 

Hutory of Abyuima. 

THE extensive empire of Abyssinia is known 
by various names in different nations ; bat 
the inhabitants call it Itjopid, or Ethiopia* It 
extends from six degrees thirty minutes to 
twenty degrees of north latitude, and from 
twenty-six to forty-five degrees of eastern longi- 
tude, and is bounded on the north by Nubia, on 
the east by the coast of Abex, on the south by 
Alaba and Ommo Zaidi, and on the west by 
Gorham and Gingiro. It is believed that this 
country was the ancient kingdom of Saba, and 
ithat it was formerly governed by women in 
preference to men. Of those one is famous io 



wards established in her kingdom the religion of 
the Jews. Christianity was probably founded 
tp Abyssinia) in tlie fouith century, whei^ i^ 
still {trevailss but i?()ixe4 with many Jewish ni^^ 
Tlie region Is exactly «jmilar to that of tja^ 
CoptSf Tl^ nomin^ head of their church iti 
the patriarch of Alexan4^*ia9 ¥at the abuna Ml 
generally considered as the pati^rcih^ qf Aby^ 
#ia* 

This empice has been dismeoabered of twentyr 
fight p/rovincesi through the incursbns of its 
^9^ig^lK>urS) who have considerably reduced it* 
These losses evin^ Uie weakness and unwarlili^^ 
nature of the pcpplei the negligence or incapa* 
city of the emperorS) and their want of ability 
'^o call forth th^ resources of so extensive and 
^ne an empire. The GaUa are Its gi^ateat ene- 
inies. It has been conjectured, that they are 
c^escendai^ts of those Jews transported into Assy-; 
]?ia by SaJmana^ar, to Ba|>ylon by Nebucha4^ 
ne^zar, qx banished by Titus and Vespasian inter 
Ethiopia. Tradition says, that they came from 
Palestine ; and Mr. Bruce seems inclined to think, 
th^t. their smcestors (led before the face of Joshu^ 
ii^tei* he ha4 invaded Canaan and burned Je* 
^cho* 

*^ The Qalla^ certainly pay adoration to ^l^c^ 
moon, especladly the new moon, for of this I 
. have frequently been a M^itness. They likewise^ 
;9^orsbip certain stars in particular petitions, an4, 
[at different tiroes of the year, and their religion 
Spears \q partake of Sabaism. They all be:% 
iieye that there will beii resurrection frpm tb^^ 
dead, that they shall rise with their bodies, and 
^nter in^o an unknown state> which, however^ 
U3 
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•hall be more perfect than the present, and 
where they shall neither sufler grief, sickness, 
nor any kind of troable. They hare very ob* 
•cure and imperfect ideas of feiture retribation 
and panishment ; hot conceive that their re- 
ward will consist of a moderate state oi enjoy- 
ment with the same femily and the same per- 
sons with whom they lived on earth* Polygamy 
is permitted among them ; but the men are ge- 
nerally content with one wife. The love of their 
children seems to obtain a speedy and complete 
ascendancy over passion and pleasure; and£Drms 
a striking and m^le part of the character of these 
savages, which ought not to be forgot*." 

The Gallas always fight in fiimilies, whether 
against one another or a common enemy. Thejr 
are reputed excellent soldiers for a surprise, but 
^jpossess tiot constancy nor perseverance for sus- 
taining a second attack. They will accomplisb 
mcredible marches ; swim the deepest rivers, by 
taking bold of the tails of their horses ; d* 
much injury in a short time, and seldom rev 
turn the same way. They are very service- 
able as light-horse for a regular army in an 
enemy's country. They never give nor ask 
jquarter ; and the report <^ their cruelties has 
made such an impression on the Abyssinian% 
that they seldom or never withstand the first AU 
tack of the Gallas. They have a king or chie§ 
whom the western Gallas call ^ lubo," and the 
eastern ^ mooty/' This commander allots to 
each their scene of murder and rapine ; but al- 
ways orders them to return with speed, lest the 
|»pdy of the nation should have occaison fo9^ 

*finice*s Travrla. 
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their assistance. All the tribes of Gallas sur- 
round Abyssinia from east to west> and make 
continual incursions into that country, which 
serves them as a pallestra, or place of exercise. 
This empire would have been destroyed by them 
long since, had they not been often engaged in 
civil wars among themselves, which afforded some 
respite and tranquillity to the Abyssinians. 

Abyssinia lies entirely in the torrid zone, yet 
en account of the great rains, the forests, moun** 
tains, and rivers in this country, there are some 
distncts of it which are as cool and temperate 
as Spain or Portugal* The vallies and sandy 
deserts, however, ai^ extremely hot and scorch-* 
ing, and insupportable to any other people ex- 
cept Abyssinians ; and the difference of climate 
is very perceptible in receding from, or approxi- 
mating to, the Red Sea* The winds here are 
violent and impetuous; the thunder and light- 
fiing, awfult alarming, and dangerous ; and the 
rain falls like torrents of water : during the sea- 
ton of these meteors, the air is unwholesome^ 
' and infected with a pestilential kind of disease* 
The moisture and heat, those valuable means 
of fecundity, cover their meadows with grass 
always renewed, and their trees with blossoms 
and fruits at the same time* The soil produces 
wheat, barley, millet, and other grain ; but the 
principal com in this country is called teff; 
which is small and slender, and becomes nutri- 
tive and palatable when made into bread* A 
plant grows in Abyssinia which possesses a sin- 
gular virtue, by the touch and smell of which al) 
vefnomous creatures are thrown into a state qf 
torpor and insensibility. This plant is so much 
Ibfi more beneficiali as there are serpents that 
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bave ^, lat^ moath, wilich they c^en ta a pn^ 
d'^iou«. exteot, and iohale a great qiiand^ ^f 
air : this being retained for some time, they ^Mf 
pel it in socb finacct and in auich abundance that 
they c^ poiaoQ and destroy at the distance of sf^ 
vend paces- 
There b scarcely a country that produce^ 
greater abundance op move Tariety of animajf 
than Abyssinia. Their oxen are of s^ch psodi- 
gious size, that they have been mistaken, at ^, 
distance, £»r elephants ; and one of their hocnf 
is capable of contaimng more than t^ qw^tfr 
But besides these large oxen, which are httMDfi^ 
for slaughter, they have others intended §ar U^ 
bour and carriage, the horns of wliich ^re sp^ 
^ad flexible, and hang doipcn like a bioke^ Ufa^ 
The horses of Abyssinia are lemarkably bfa^ 
tifiiL and well made : they are generally used k^ 
iprar, and are Tery fleeU The elephants l^^mai^ 
in a wild state, and are extremely desUvctive tf^ 
the com and grain* Their plains are also i9f 
vaged and laid wasjt^ by the rhin^ceeM,, aa ip^ 
^ by lions and tigers. Tbe huntii^ of tl^ r^ 
QQceros forms a considerable part of |he i^mpse- 
ment of the Abyssinians. Hyasn^s ahminfl i^ 
Abysunia, and exceed the sheep in nuoiybcs^ 
Some of the towns are full of th^n^ wbfi^ 
from the commencemeiu of darkness tiU ti^ 
dawn of d^y, they seek th^ different pieces ^ 
$)augh^ered carcases, which Uiis cr^/el s^ u%- 
dean people expose in the streets withoii^ bu? 
3^ and who firmly be%ye that th^se aninasdl?' 
are* Falasha, or Jeijvs^ from the Aei^hboi^ring 
mountains, transformed by m^gick,. and coi^ae |9 
pat human flesh in safety.. The byaepa, accuse 
loqaed to b^paan fieshi w^]^. ^\ii\»m^ W ^ 



4ay*time, atid attacks man wherever he finds him, 
whether armed or unarmed, but always chooses 
the mule or ass in preference to the rider. 

The crocodile and the hippopotamus abound 
in the Nile. The former of these amphibiout 
animals is well known ; but the latter is almost 
Inaccessible, and is only discovered by the havocfc 
and destruction it occasions. The creature is 
nearly almost as large as the elephant, and, like 
it, is armed with tusks. It has obtained the ap* 
pellation of the sea-horse, though it partaken 
more of the nature and quality of the ox. It is 
much bolder in the water than on land, and will 
attack boats and barges, and fre(|uently overset 
them. It tears and devours not so much for the 
sake of food, as to glut itself with blood ; and 
leaves the carcases for other voracious creatures. 
When it roars, the earth trembles. It is com- 
monly in the water during the day, and on land 
m the night. It avoids the sight of an armed man, 
and is terrified at fire*arms ; but the female, when 
with young, is extremely dafigerous. The male 
associates with several ; and, like the domestick 
cock in his circle, seems attentive and jealous, 
and will not suffer a rival. 

The torpedo, or cramp fish, is frequentlf 
caught in the lakes and rivers of Abyssinia. It 
is affirmed to be of such a nature, as to cause a 
chilnesp or numbness in those who touch it ; for 
which reason it is employed in medicine, and 
applied in cases of fever, as if to allay the 
heat, and render the disease torpid. The ftifii is 
JL singular kind of bird, which, by wonderful in- 
stinct, will direct the sportsman to his game, 
and never leave him till he has obtained his ob- 
jcct; but he must be careful to go armed/ as it 



will somedmes lead him to som^ fierce wilA 
beast, or dangerous creature. This bird chiefi]i» 
lives on the blood or flesh of those animala 
which are thus killed by its direction* The mo* 
jBOcir, OF honey-bird, is said to enable the natives 
to discover where the bees have deposited ^itt 
fruits of their labours, some of which is found 
in small holes and caverns of the earU>; but« 
adds Mr. Bruce, ^ I cannot for my own part 
conceive, that in a country where so many thoun 
sand hives are kept, there was any use for ^vn 
ing to a bind a peculiar instinct, or &culty, of 
discovering iioney, when at the same time nat 
tupe bad deprived him of the power of availing 
bimsAlf of any advaiM«age from Ike cyiscovery ; 
for man seems in this case to be n>ade for tho 
service of the morock, ^hich is very diferenl 
foom the ordinary course of things ; man c«> 
teifily needs him not, for on every tree, and on 
^very hillock, he may see plenty of combs at his 
pwft disposfik i cannot then but think^ with all 
tttbmisKon to these natural phifospphers, that 
^e whole of this is an improbable fic^n ; nov 
(Hd I ever bear Si single person in Abyssinia sugv 
gest, that either this or any other bird had such 
m property ♦." 

This country is frequiently ravaged and desor 
lated by clouds of locusts, which * occasion fa- 
9ftme by devouring the plants and blades of 
grass,^ and pestitence by the putrefaction of their 
dead bodies, which cannot all be burned or inr 
terred* The Abyssinians, however, have found 
means to convert these insects into a kind of 
food. They are eaten fresh, or dried w^d f^ 

* Travel^ to discover the Sourcs of the K^ 



liuced to pbw^der) of which a paste is afiertvards 
tnacie, and their meat is said to be agreeable and 
wholesome. 

The Jews have been settled in this country 
from time immemorfal. There are aho iRan5r 
Mahometans and Pagans. The religion of this 
latter people fe very little known, bat consists 
father in superstitious rites and ceremonies, than 
in the adoration of idols. The Christians are 
the most numerous in Abyssinia. Among such 
a variety of people, a proportionate variety of 
langtiages may be expected ; and, in fact, every' 
province, and almost every district, has its own 
particular dialect. The court langua^ consists 
of a mixture of almost all those of the empire ; 
tmd is neither deficient in copiousness nor me- 
lody of expression. The Ethiopick style retains 
its ancient dignity, being not only used in all 
their religious and learned books, but also In their 
laws and records ♦• 

If we except those Ethiopians who, in the 
time of Augustus, Were considered by the Ro^ 
mans as disagreeable and ugly, the Abyssimans 
are in general well proi)ortioned. They ai^ofa 
tall and majestick stature ; ai^ rather brown than 
&ir ; have large and sparkling eyes ; noses nvorc 
high than fiat ; thin lips, and very white teeth. 
They are of a sober and temperate disposition, 
«nd naturally incline to virtue and piety. They 
seldom quarrel with each other ; but when that 
happens, in the first returns of reason they refer 
the decision of the matter to an arbiter, or to 
the ruler of the place. The administration of 

*' The geez, or language of the shepherds, was only 
retained in writing ; and the sacred scriptures bein^ia 
that tongue, prevented the etitire disuse of it. JBruee. 
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justice is neither tedious nor cani|4ez. Eveiy 
.one pleads his own cause ; and when judgment 
is once given, they faithfully observe the decree 
without murmur or appeal. They are very af- 
fected in their manners, and fond of dress. The 
women are permitted to appear abroad, and ratt 
their friends and relations. The wives of per- 
sons of quality lay their inclinations under no 
restraint, though their husbands are much dis- 
pleased with their conduct ; but those of infe- 
rior rank are generally &ithful and true. 

** Although,** says Mr. Bruce, ^ the JesuiU 
have told us a great deal respecting their mar- 
riage and polygamy, yet nothing may with 
more safety be averred, than that there is no 
marrying in Abyssinia, unless that which is con- 
tracted by mutual consent, without any formy 
and subsisting only till dissolved by dissent of 
each other, may be so called*." When a ^par 
ration takes place, the children are divided be- 
tween them. One woman may probably have 
six or seven husbands successively. 

Their dishes are excellent, and of various 
kinds. They have neither wine nor cyder, 
ILhough they might make an abundance of the 
former. Their usual beverage is hydromelf 
which is a mixture of honey and water, brought 
to a state of fermentation. At a banquet in 
Abyssinia, we are told, that a cow or bull is 
brought to the door of the room, where the com- 
pany is assembled ; and the dew>lap being cut 
fio deep as Xq arrive at tlie fat, a few drops of 
blood are sprinkled on the ground* They then 
penetrate t}ie skin, on the back of the beast, and 

• 3nice*s Travels, . 
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#n each«ide of the s^ne, and strip off the hide 
of the cow or bull half-way down its ribs. ' All 
the flesh is then cut off the buttocks in solid 
square pieces, and eaten raw with teff bread ; 
and the animal continues alive till nearly the 
whole is consumed. The men are fed by the 
women, who having wrapped the meat and^ 
bread into the form of a cartridge, thrust it into 
the first person's mouth they find open and 
empty, and which from its bulk is in clanger of 
choking him. This is considered as a mark of . 
grandeur ; and the greater a man would appear, 
the larger piece of flesh and bread he will take 
into his mouth. Besides, the more noise he 
makes in eating, the more polite he is thought to 
be. They never drink till they have finished 
their repasU ' 

They were till lately unacquainted with the 
tools employed in different arts ; and for them, 
as well as for the knowledge of using them, 
they were indebted to the Jesuits. When, there- 
fore, they who had never before seen one stone 
placed above another in a regular manner, be- 
held a building with high stories, they were 
astonished at the sight, and called it a house 
upon a house. Notwithstanding their paucity 
of tools, they had doth, stuffs exceedingly well 
woven, and jewels of the neatest and most cu- 
rious workmanship. The Turks and the Galli, 
who keep their frontiers in a continual state of 
blockade, would prevent the Abyssinians from 
travelling . into foreign countries, 'even if they 
had such an inclination. They are also unwil- 
ling that the entrance into Abyssinia, should be 
opened. The Jews, Arabians, and Armenians, 
Are their common merchants or brokers; and 
VoL.XIII. X 



they depetid on factors for dtspomnj; bf tliefjp 
merchandize in exchange^ which is seldom in fa^- 
vour of themselves. Silks, iirocades, velvets, ^- 
pestry, carpets, and other costly stiiffb are 
brought by tire Turks by the way of the Red 
Sea, atnd exchanged for gold-dust, emeralds^ 
And valuable horses, together with skins, furs^ 
leather, honey, wax, ivory, and abundance <^ 
superfluities. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
ptK»ductions of the country^ «^d>yssinia is still 
poor. 

They have udther inns nor pUblick houses for 
the entertainment of strangers, but, conaderifig^ 
Iheir extreme indigence, they are very Uberd 
and hospitable. If an unknown person cofi^ 
tinue in a village or camp of the Abyssinians 
longer than three hours, the whole community 
is under the qiK^essity of lodging and accommo- 
dating him at the publick charge. A stranger 
need only enter the first hut or tent he likes, and 
acquaint the owner with his wants, who immfe- 
diately furnishes him with all necessaries and 
conveniences fit>m the chief of the place. The 
women never have occasion for the aid c^ a 
midwife during the time of parturitk>n : they 
bring forth with great facility, and suckle their 
children without trouble or embarrassment. 
Notwithstanding the various changes of their 
climate, from the extremes of sukry and burn- 
ing heats, to the violent and continual rains and 
inundations which happen in Abyssinia, tht 
people are remarkable for longevity. 
. This empire is equally fertile in mineral as 
in animal and vegetable productions^ l*he Abys« 
sanians possess mines of gold, but prudently con^ 
ceal this treasure from stnuigersi and content 



tbMBselvet'with what is brought from NigritUi 
«nd other parU» rather than hazard the subjo* 
gatioii and oppeeasion of their own countrfk 
They gather, howey^ great quantities of that 
jnetal washed down by the torrents from the 
tnoontakis, and which consists of large grains^ 
^ver is mote scarce among them ; but they 
haive ipinesi of lead and iron, which are very va* 
hiabto. Bot, unable to endure the unwhole* 
some damps and vi^Kmrs, to support the ground 
which is in danger of overwhelming them,, or to 
dmin off the waters wlirch threaten an inunda- 
tion, they work little i» those mines, and are 
Ba^sfied with the f|UBntity of metal they find on 
thesiir&Ge of the earth* Abyssinia is also sup- 
{XMed notto.be destitute of copper and tin. 

They dig salt from rocks in the shape of 
ibricka, but of different sizes and weights ; that 
which is on the surface of the rock is hard, and 
Mid ; but in the internal paits-of the mine it is 
Textmeted from saline springs, where it is soft till 
conaolidated by the heat of the sun* This ar- 
tkk) though very common> is considered as va^ 
luaUe ; ami: every person- carries a small piece 
of it, suspended in a bag, from the gtrdle. 
When two firiends or acquaintance meet, ther 
peoduce their bits of salt, and give them to each 
other to lick. The refosal of this compliment 
4in either lude would be considered as a gross 
affront, and an open declaration of some inward 
or private resetitment, or, at least, as a mark of 
incivility* It is -said, that the heat of the cli* 
jnate^ which renders the* mouth parched and 
dried, was the cause of this whimsical and dis- 
agreeable custom ; but it would certainly be 
morecleanly and becon»ng, and at the same<me 
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render speaking equally easy, if every one raad# 
use of his own salt in moistening his mouth, in- 
stead of licking that of another. 

We have also been informed of a mode of 
receiving visits, which is still more singular and 
j*idiculous than that of salutation, and which is 
related by a missionary who had been intro- 
duced at the court of a petty prince of the Gal- 
Jas. *' He (the king) was sitting," says he, 
*< on the ground, in the middle of his hut, hav- 
ing his courtiers around him, each with a rod in 
his hand* No sooner had I entered, than the 
whole company were in motion, and exercised 
■their rods upon me most unmercifully • I was 
.obliged to betake myself to flight, and. having 
i*eached the door, which was the established 
signal, they ceased to bastinade, and received 
me >yith many compliments." Being asked wh^ 
they treat their friends with this ceremonial, 
who are invited and expected, they replied, 
" that this was done to teach and convince 
those who visited them, that there is no natibn 
greater or braver than theirs, and that those 
who accost them may learn to humble and de^ 
mean themselves before them." 

The natural curiosities of Abyssinia are, the 
lofty and almost inaccessible mountains, iir cprai- 
parison of which the Alps and Appennines are 
mere hillocks. They are of very great service 
to this country, which, without those impene- 
trable barriers, would long since have become 
the possession of the Turks and Gallas, or 
other hostile nations. Wliilst their awful and 
.inaccessible summits seem to reach above the 
highest clouds, the vallies beneath appear to 
hid^ themselves in the lowest abysses of , the 
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iBftith^ Some of those ridges exhibit the seiii- 
blance of walls, towers, and cities ; others, such 
a smooth and even surfeice, as renders them 
Kke mirrors ; and some are so hollowed out hj 
nature, as to resemble apartments, churches, 
and palaces* At the bottom of diese mountains 
are steep precipices, where the torrents roll 
down great stones with a loud and tremendous 
noise ; and on their summits are plains, where 
towns hai^ been built. Some parts of thes& 
mountains have also been converted into prisons, 
where Che first children of their kings, wJidse 
competition for the tlirone was apprehended to 
be productive of mischief, were kept in confine- 
mem, and languished in solitude and misery. 

In tfiese mountains, the beautiful rivers which 
water Abs^ssinia have their ri^e. Mr. Bruce's 
indefatigable labours have tended much to gra- 
tify the geographer and the philosopher relative 
. to the source and progress of the Nile in Abys- 
sinia. That learned and ingenious traveller 
found its rise in tfee country of the Agows, the 
spring of which is twelve feet diameter, and 
apparently surrounded with sods by the neigh-< 
bouting people^ who worshipped the river. In 
the midsl: of this eminence is the first fountain 
of the Nile, in which the water is clear and 
limpid, and is about three feet in diameter, 
and six feet in depth. The second fountain is 
less in diameter, but deeper than the first, and 
about ten feet distant, The third is about twen- 
ty feet west from the first. These several £3ua- 
tains, wliich are consecrated as aUars by the na- 
tives, and firom tlie foot of each of which issues 
a; brisk rill, unitei and form one stream. Thq,ugh 
the water is exposed to the scorching heat of the 
X 2 
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8un^ and without any shade whatever, it is ex-r 
ceedingly cold, and extremely light and good. 

The streams thus united run eastward, and 
after varying their direction due north, and re-, 
ceiving many subsidiary ^-ivulets, which add to, 
their strength and size, the river arrives at a 
mountainous country westward, where it de- 
scends a cataract of fifteen feet in height, and 
sixty yards in breadth. Proceeding forward, it 
joins the Jemma, about its own size, and passes 
through the lake Tzana, or Dembea, whilst it 
Still preserves its stream in all its native colour 
Wid brightness. After a progress of various^ 
and often contrary -directions, it arrives . at a 
confined situation, between the mountains of 
Begemder, sct^d soon after reaches>4|ie famous 
cataract near Alata. This affoixls one of th© 
grandest and most magnificent ^p^ctacles in the 
Vorld. The noise of the Nile, precipitated 
over this dreadful cataract, resembles the loudest 
thunder, and may be heard at an almost incre^ 
dible distance* " This was a sight," says Mrw 
Bruce, " so astonishing, so truly grand, that 
ages added to the greatest length of human life 
ipould not efface or eradicate it from my m^-^ 
moryi It struck me with a kind of stupor, and 
a total oblivion of where I was, and of evcrjr 
other sublunary concern.!*" 

Below the cataract, the Nile runs in a narrows 

* *' But wheo rough cragt and headlong cataracts re-L 
ccivc his mighty force^ mad that the rocks should impede 
bis former uninterrupted course, he dashes his whitened 
waters up alofr, so as to obscure the face of heaven , and, 
even the earth trembles with his waves. The mountains 
roar, and again the waves, foaming with rage, immantlcb 
4he unvanquisbed w aters in white." Z^can. 
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tbannel between two rocks, with loud noise, and 
impetuous velocity* Here it assumes a south- 
eastern direction, and, after being increased by 
a number .of tributary streams and rivulets, 
takes a course almost due north. These wind* 
ings and sudden changes of direcUon, for thou- 
sands of miles, prevented its royal and philo- 
99phical pursuers from reaching its source. A€» 
ler passing along for many leagues, the Nile 
itien forces its passage through an opening of 
the mountains which enclose the country of the 
Gongas, and precipitates its waters over a 
frightful cataract, whose height is not less than 
two hundred and eighty feet ! What terror and 
amazement must seize the mind of the travel- 
ler, who beholds such an assemblage of waters 
dashed, with the sound of thunder, from such 
a dreadful and stupendous height, into a vast 
rocky base below, from whence in foam the 
precipitated billows rebound to heaven ! Not 
here, however,, the tortured Nile has rest : soon 
after, it is hurried over two other cataracts, 
being confined between the mountains of Dyre, 
or Tegla> where is found the fine, gold of Sen- 
nan which the natives call tibbar. 

Directing its course close by Sennar, the Nile, 
after running nearly due north and south, turns 
eastward, and, when swollen to its greatest 
height, afibrds a prospect pleasing and delight- 
ful in these dreary and inhospitable regions. 
Rolling majestically along, it bends to the north** 
east, and uniting its waters with those of Tao- 
cazze, a large river, which also rises in Abys- 
sinia, flows by a great and populous town call- 
ed .Ch^ndi} which was probably at some, periodt 



Ate imperial seat of the Candaoes, queens of 
Ethiopia. Beings joined soon afiter by the great 
liver Atbavai tl^ Astaixipfts of the ancientSv it 
verges north for about two degrees, whefi sucW 
denly; turning west by south, it enters the king- 
dom of Doag<^, and arrives at Moscho, a 
town and |ilace of re&eshment for the 'Cara* 
v&ns, at the time they passed from Egypt to 
Ethiopia* Bending north^east^ it meets with « 
chain of mountains, where is the seventh snd 
last cataract^ frightfully high, though not sd 
tremeudotts as that at Alata, already meulaoii- 
ed» Having passed these cataracts, the MItf 
Alters Egypt* 

The lake Tzana, or Dembea, is bf &r the 
largest expanse of water known in Abyesinia» 
Its greatest brea^b is thipty-five miles, and ii» 
feng;th fbrty-nine. During the dry months, 
from October to MaKh, the lake becomes leasj 
but, after the rivers which surround it are ktKif. 
k necessarily swells, esGends itself into the plaift 
country, and of course covers a much larger 
surface. In this lake are eleven- inhabtt»^ 
iaLandd, ijphich were fbrmerfy used as^ prisons' 
for people of distinction, or for a vokintary re^ 
treat. The reason why the Nile does not mix 
its watei»i^ with those c^ the lake, in i€s pas* 
sage through it, wlueh is a fact founded Gtk 
fi<equent and iiKlispuCable observatioa, is the 
largeness and violence of its sa«mm. 

The Mareb, another consickrable river <it 
this coumry, has its sou!'Ce in the Tigre, from» 
whence it enters the sandy des6r6& of the Ca^- 
ff^s^ and [Hec^itating it^lf down' a cataract 
tiiirty cubils in height^ buries itself M iktr 
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ground* The Portuguese, however, by diggings 
found not only plenty of sweet water, but an 
abundance of excellent fish. 
. The government of Abyssinia has been al- 
ways monarchical, and entirely despotick ; and^ 
though its origin and uninterrupted series of 
jnonarchs are very doubtful and uncertain, no 
period of time can be found in their tradition 
or annals in which those princes did not rule 
with arbitrary authority, and claim an absolute 
and indefeasible right over the lives and liberties 
of their subjects, as well in matters ecclesiasti* 
cal as civil. There are no written laws to re* 
strain the exorbitant power of the prince, or to 
.defend and secure the privilege and property 
of the subject ; and the clergy have been th6 
only persons who have ever dared to oppose an 
effectual resistance to the unjust proceedings of 
the emperor. These princes boast that they 
are descendants of Meniiek, or David, the sou 
pfthe great Solomon, by the queen of Sheba; 
^nd, by virtue of this noble descent, they are 
.called nagtihsy and addressed with the title of 
king of kings. They also carry in their arms the 
lion of the tribe of Judah, holding a cross, with, 
this legend inscribed : The lion of the tribe ofJu" 
dak has conqinnred, 

« The respect which is psud to. the emperor is 
similar to his title and dignity, and none of bis 
subjects ever approach him, without exhibiting 
marks of the most abject submission and ser* 
vility. He does not) indeed, conceal himself 
from publick view, like the eastern monarchs; 
but shows himself , readily and frequently to his 
people. The emperor lives more in tents than 
M palaces; but these tents ar& as magnificent 



M palaise^ while his guard formt « real iffifi)^ 
and bis cotxrt a p6Aipou9 and splendid i^ettf^ue* 
The whole camp appears like a vast, opei), and 
regular city, in whose centre, or on 60nie emi- 
nent part, is disj^ayed the imperial p&vilioif, 
excelling all the rest in richness and b«auty^ 
The retinue of the emperor b augmented by the 
^omen, during military expeditions^ td which 
they are a great incumbrance. When the camp 
breaks up, or removes from' one place toanother, 
even in time of peace those countries through 
which the army {Mtoaes eieperience a real calamt<- 
ty, because the roads must be repaired, and pro<> 
visictnsiuniifehed and conveyed by the inhabitants^ 
Who are thus^ successively ruin^ throughout the 
whole empire. Ubwever surprkiing^ it may ap^ 
pear,' the camp is divided into parishes^ each of 
Whkh has its own ckrgyman, wkh deacons, and 
other ecelesiasticfcs. Who perfbnn divine ser^e, 
mnd infract the youth in religion and moraliiy. 

Whenever an enemy is near, the^rmy marches 
liicMsfe rankv and in ^ best order. • The wings 
nre extended^ and the emperor, with hi^ officers 
and guards, keeps in the centre. At other timeS^ 
no regularity is observed, and only the sound of 
kettle-drums, and of other warlike instruments^ 
intimates the approach of an army. 

The crown ef Abyssinfa is hereditary, and 
must devolve on the posterity of Menilek^ their 
first monarch ; but the succession does not ne^ 
cessarily pass to the eldest. The emperor, if 
he thinks proper, cm make choice of a younger 
son, whom he deems more woithy, or is more 
inclined to favour. This custom has frequentif 
occasioned a jealou^ and misuaderstandkifg be<* 



tireen the young priiKeS) and flomednijes been 
the cause of civil wars ; and, in all probability, 
gave rise to the practice of keeping all those 
princes who had a right to the throne conhned 
lipon the top of a mountain, where they are 
dosely guarded, and no person suffered to come 
near them. Neither message nor letter can be 
conveyed to these unfortunate prisoners ; and 
they are obliged to dress themselves in the usual 
garb of the common people, lest they should 
become proud and ambitious. 

This custom, it has been said, was abolished 
by the indirect reproach of one of the king's 
sons. Having a fondness and partiality for this 
boy, who was only eight years of age, the em- 
peror was sporting with him one day, when a 
courtier approached, and observed that the child 
was growing talL No sooner did the young 
prince hear these words, than locking tenderly 
at his father, he said, ^' Have I become big 
Plough to be sent to the mountain !'' Affected 
by this moving apostrophe of his son, the em- 
peror commanded the custom to be abolished^ 
and obliged his council to swear that it should 
ilever be re-established. Mr. Bruce, however^ 
fpund it still in force* 

The ceremony of the coronation of their 
Kngs is grand and magnificent. Much of the 
performance consists in religious rites, such as 
reading the liturgy, and singing psaJms and 
hymns suitable to the occasion* The grand al- 
moner announces the monarch to the people, 
and informs them that he is made choice of to 
govern them. The duty of a sovereign is' read 
tuid explained to the emperor^ who takes an 
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oath that he will discharge it with justice and ' 
Hioderation. He is then anoitited by the me- 
tropolitan, who invests hirii with the royal 
robes, places a crown of gold and silver on his 
head, and puts the sword of state into his hands; 
aft'er which he is saluted emperor of Abyssinia, 
and received by the people with loud and re-* 
peated acclamations. The king having assisted 
at divine service, and taken the holy commu- 
nion, the ceremony terininates ia ^cts pf fcsti- 
vity. / 

The emperors, in imitation of Sglomon, fipin 
whom they pretend to be descended, allow them- 
selves the liberty of having a plurality of wives, 
and, like him, of different religions } insomuch 
that both Christianity and Paganism have been 
encouraged at the same time. From a regard 
to religion, however, those Pagan o^ Maho- 
metan princesses have, in general, beei) ia- 
structed and baptized, previously to their be- 
coming the wives of the monarch. As soon as 
the emperor has made choice of a young lady 
to be his wife, they attend the church together, 
and, haying received the sacrament, return to 
t^c royal pavilion, accompanied by the whole 
court, in th^ir richest attire. This ceremony 
being firiished, the nobles and clergy are sump- 
tuously' treated, and the feast does not tenni- 
nate till every thing is consumed which ha4 
been served up. 

Of all these wives, the prince makes choice ' 
,of one, whoni he causes to be proclaimed em- 
press, and who enjoys superior privileges. On 
the day she is to be installed Iteghe, she appeal-^ 
jth the lent of the monarch, which she was pot 
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permitted to do before, and is seated on a couch 
near the iviperial throne ; and) upon a signal be* 
ing made, one of the chaplains of the emperor en- 
ters the court, and proclaims the empress ; af- 
ter which the crown is put upon her head, but 
she is not anointed. 

The Abyssinian emperors receive holy orders, 
and some of them have been consecrated pnestst, 
and officiated in that capacity ; but with this re« 
striction, that if by any means they shed the 
blood of man, they were immediately divested 
of their ofRce. In general, however, the mo- 
narch confines himself to the deaconship, which 
is also granted to the nobles and great officers 
of the couit, who assume these orders, that they 
may enjoy the pnvilege of the clergy ; enter 
into the sanctuary ; present, the cross to be kiss- 
ed; and, what is more than all besides, have 
authority and power in that body of people of 
which by ordination they form a povU The 
abuna's principal employment indeed is ordina- 
tion. A number of men and children present 
themselves at a distance, and there stand fram 
humility, not dating to approach him. He 
then asks who these are ; and, being told that 
they are persons who wish to be deacons, he 
makes two or three signs with a cross, and 
blows with his mouth twice or thrice upon themy 
saying, " Let them be deacons*" I saw once, 
all the army of Begembder made deacons, who 
had just returned from shedding the blood of 
ten thousand men. They were drawn up as be- 
fore described, and the abuna stood about a 
quartfer of. a mile distant from them* With 
this army were mingled about one thousand 

Vol. XIII. ' Y 
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wotnetif #liO) having partaken of the saiM bla«| 
and brandishmentof the crosft, were cansequeitt»» 
ly as good deacons aa the rest *• 

In all matters, excepting those which regani . 
^he discipline of the churchy to which he sti^Uy' 
conforms himself, the emperor enjoys absoluUi 
and uncontrolled authority over the Mves and 
property of his subjects. He is the only sove-* 
reign of the several kingdoms and provinces of 
(his extensive empire. He disposes of all th# 
lands throughout his domii^ons, except in Tiprfi 
and Demb^ where are some noble and pnvli* 
leged families^ whose properties and di^itieat 
unless in case of rebellion, he never alienatea 
from their ancient possessors. Formerly it wat 
the custom of the emperors not to appear in 
publick ; and it was seldom known that they m* 
terfered in the affairs (^ government, the care of 
which was generally committed to two ministeT% 
whom they denominated faimurite^. That prac* 
tke, however, has been abolished, and they have 
since considered it as prudent and expedient, tn 
show themselves to their subjects at least three 
or four Umes in a year \ though none are per*' 
mitted to see them eat, besides the pages who 
feed them* Even the empress is denied thai 
privilege, though she dines and sups in company 
with her ladies ; and when the monarch givea 
audience to foreign ambassadors, he sits out of 
sight, and speaks to them by an officer called 
Kal HatE^ the voice or word of the kingi. 

^ I have already mentioned transiently the tit* 
cumstaace, that the king is not seen when he sica 
in council; the manner of it is thus: when h$ 

* Brace's Travels. f Bncc 



W biisiaesis formerty, he refrained ibonslantly 
in a room of bis paJ»ce, which had a communi* 
caption with the «adien£e and council, by means 
f)f two folding doorisi or large windows, the bot- 
toms c^w^ich were about three steps, from the 
ground* These doors of windows were latticed 
vith cross bars of Wt)Od like a cage, and a thin 
Oilrtain or veil of tafifety silk was hung within it | 
so iStM by darkening the inner room, tHe king 
•aw every person in the outer chamber, whifet he 
himself was visiibie to no one* The constant 
Irars iii which Afa^sshuahas been engaged, ^nce 
the Mabometans lock possession of Add, hav« 
dGcasioned this tradblesome custom to be wholly 
Ud aside, unless on particular occasions, and a( 
laoundl, when tt is still observed with the an** 
taent strictness : and we find, in the histoid of ^ 
Abyssinia, that the army and kii^om have frer 
^lenHy owed theti^ safety to the ^rsonal behUT 
Hour and conduct <^ the king, m di^iuguishinf 
and exposing himself in battle, which adv^fits^ 
they must haire kiat, had the ongloal custom pre- 
vailed* However^ to this day, when h^ is abroad 
fm hiDraeback, or sitting tn any of his ap^rtmentf 
lit home when people are admitt^, be is so cor 
yered that his eyes only are TriMble*." 

When 4he officer who is denomimited Kal 
Hatz^, delivers the woiids of the king to the asi^ 
aembly convened in council, the men^bers rise 
aad stand on their feet as if the monarch were 
present* ^ If, upon a division, a majmty of them 
be against him, they are frequently punished fi>r 
voting contrary to his sentiments; for, thoi^ it 
ia understood by convenii^ them together, that 

* jBruce's TiavcU. 
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the mi^rity must detennine with respect to the 
propriety of die measure proposed, the king, by 
his authority, entirely supersedes their votes and 
opinions. The Abyssinian monarch is never 
seen to walk, nor to set his foot on the ground 
out of his own palace ; and when he would dis- 
mount from the horse or mule on which he 
rides, a servant attends him with a sUxAj who 
places it properiy to receive him. He rides into 
the anti-chamber where his throne stands, or to 
the stool in the alcove of his tent. 

Instead of a fiivourite minister, a chief officer 
is created whom they call ras, or principaLi and 
who is generalissimo. He has under him two 
overseers, one 6[ whom is a high steward, and 
whose power extends not only over all the vice- 
-royS) governors, and generals of the army,. but 
also over all the civil judges of the emfnre ; th« 
other is only an under Stewart of the king's house- 
hold, which is generally composed of men of an 
inferiot* rank. 

All places of honour or authority are bought 
and sold to those who bid the greatest prices for 
them; insomuch that the purchasers, in order 
to profit by the bargains they make, are obliged 
to oppress all that are under them ; and hence 
these governors and officers become plunderers, 
rather than projectors of the people. Nor can 
the injured and oppressed obtain any redress of 
their grievances ; for, though appeals are admit- 
ted from the inferior to the superior courts, and 
from thence to the emperor himself, yet few dare 
to venture on such an attempt, from the conse- 
quences wluch commonly foUow. Mr. Bnice, 
indeed, tells us, that ^ it is the constant practice 
in Abyssinia, to beset the king'ft doors and win- 



4o\n ^tliki his faesurit^, and th^e from monk- 
iDg to m^ht cry aloud for justice^ in a distressed 
and coiv^4uaia§^ tone of voice, and in dl the 
different language of which tbef are masters, 
tkat they may otolain admittance, sand, have their 
•MipposGd grievafnces heard and redFessed*" Bvt 
4lib, it appears, is fpeqiiently done hy a company 
-of vagrants, who are provided, hired, and mate- 
•Isdfted for this purpose, and whose sole occupH'* 
•tionis, tocry and lament in such a manmer, as 
If tfcey had been really injured and oppressed ; 
-and a^ this lor ttie king's honour, and that he 
may not heoome too solitary and thou^hti^ *• 

Am all •employments, both civil and military, 
Mw disposed of by purchase, w« need not be at a 
•loesto judge how the troops are commanded, 
4Mid in what manner justice as administered. The 
ibrm of proceeding in their courts of law is wise- 
ly established. Neither counsellors nor atteniies 
«i« permitted to impeach or implead any man. 
«'The ^intlff and defendant argue their own 
cause, and the judge having consulted the opt* 
iiion of the assembly, passes sentence accord- 
ingly ; but he is not compelled to follow the ge- 
neral aeotiments of the people. He purchasea 

^ " Sometimes, whHe I was busy in my room during 
-the rainy season, there would be four or five hundred 
1ie<^le, who would begin some to roar and cry, as if in 
pMn ; and others to danand justice, as if that moment 
jsttfferii\g, or instantly to be put to death. This horrid 
symphony was so artfully performed, that no ear could 
distinguish but that it was occasioned by real distress. 
Being interrogated, however, as to the cause of their la- 
4BeAtation» they replied that it was done to^omTurme be* 
fox« the people, and to pxevent my beconvng melancho- 
ly, and requested that I would give them something to 
drinlr, to enable them to continue their work with.spirit 
and vigour." Bruce. 

Y 3 
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his office ; and the sentence oAen savours of itm 
necessity of payings for the crime committed. 
He therefore incurs no punishment^ and is exppa- 
ed to no shamO) by his injustice. 

In criminal casest if the accused: be found 
guilty, he is imprisoned by the judge, till he haa 
made sufiBcient restitution and satisfaction to the 
person he had injured ; or if the crime be capi- 
tal, he is delivered into the hands of the accuseif 
to be punished with death, at his discretion, and 
that of the deceased. This latter custom seemjs 
to have been borrowed from the, Jews, andau- 
^orises cruelty, and multiplies revenge. Whep 
a murder cannot be sufficiently proved against 
any man, all the inhabitants of the placoy . near 
to where it was committed, are severely finec^ 
or condemned to some corporal punishmeat j. 
which prevents all concealments, and. many ao- 
tions of that nature^ The greatest incon^n^ 
ence and detriment attending these courts of jua- 
tice are, that they. allow no witnesses to be heard 
except those of the plaintifTj whose testiAiooy it ia 
pot always in the power of the defendant to inv^ 
date and. annuK 

The king of. Abyssinia very, often judges ca- 
pital Crimea himself. That judicature is .reck- 
oned favourable, where the judge is slow to 
punish, and ready to reward. Na man is coi^ 
demned to suffer death by the king in person, 
for the firet offence, unless, he shaH have com- 
Xnitted parricide, or sacrilege, or some other 
dreadful crime* In general, the life and merito 
of the prisoner are considei'ed and opposed to 
his immediate guilt, and the decision is made 
accordingly. 

In Abyssinia^ when the prisoner is condemned 
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for any ca|^tal ofPehce, he is not remitfed to- 
prison, which would be thou^t cruel, but ?s 
immediately executed, conformably to his sen- 
tence. The gr^test punishments in this couil- 
try are the cmss, excoriation, or the flaying 
:alive, and iapidation, or the stoning to death. 
This last is chiefly inflicted on strangers, called 
Frankly for religious causes. Another barbam 
ous punishment is plucking out the offender's 
eyes, a cruelty which is frequently committed in 
Abyssinia, and is generally inflicted on rebels 
and disaffected persons. The dead bodies of 
criminals shun for treason, murder, and violencie 
on the highway, are seldom buried ; the streets 
«^ Gondar are strewed with pieces of their car- 
cases, which bring the wild beasts in multitxidc^ 
into the city as soon as it becomes dark, insd- 
much that it is scarcely possible for any persott 
to walk in safety during the> night. <^ The dogs,^' 
tays Mn Bruce, "' used to bring pieces of human 
bodies into the house aoid court yard, in order to 
eat them with greater security. This was mo9t 
disgustful to me, but so often repeated, that I 
was obliged to leave them in possession of such 
fragments*.^ 

The army of the emperor is> by no means eqoitl 
to the extent of his domimons, nor indeed to the 
exigencies of the government, if we consider thb 
DumerouB enemies by whom this country is sur- 
rounded, and how frequently the frontier pro- 
vinces are invaded and plundered. Tlie largest 
army which the king of Abyssinia ever brought 
kito the field at any one time, exclusive of hi& 
lu>tt9ehold troops, did not amount to 'more thask 

* Brocs's Traveli. 



£% thGiVM$nd9 »id of wJbkh ^OBly fixty tfaooswil 
If^em eSectiFe men* Qf thtete ^tiir$«f) fo^r wd 
Am thpuwnd Mtt JMone^ a&d the nest fooU Tlie 
Jkii^'s iioi«B0b«Ui il»ro$9» fihoNid OQnsist of about 
4sigbt thoii^aiid iii&mrgr« two 4lumsand of whicli 
^arrj finrlockS) •Mid avpply tbeplaceofMcfaers4 
fcpws bm^kig teea in ^dbiiae for ttpyvardft of ooife 

Tbe nevnii ^wliy tiie Abyssioiaa adi^ry «Qt 
#K> b«IA«r is fsotinoiy owiog to Abe WiMBt aod aogf- 
jteot pf disci{iBiie .^raoog titem ; liar thcjr ave ift 
general stoat and Jhanlf, and able to ^endwne 
iftingyiff aad &l%ufi* Their aksnder fiyfpart 10 
itotiTi^d ftP9i i^ lands allotted thfim.tif tbe .6a»- 
»piefor9 wtiikt th^ oonlmue ifi iiia aernoe ; bot 
Ht^feen a^ pr jsktoess comes ution (hen>.^tfaaae 
JfliB^s aire tafaen ftaaa thc^ aod f^vtdd. to .oUmm, 
^hp are able and wiWiig $q mn^^y thmt piaoeo* 
The revenues of the Hng are j^y jno rniBom 19- 
<opD9tdefft]ide» ^ens thegr faathRill^ cdocled tod 
^ppw&ed in Ihe treasury 4 but they p«» tlnanefa 
iio 9ia»y hmis, and theee Are ao masy excepted 
sand privilesad peraons, that the attoimt a^aoh 
is reoeii^ U yerf trifl^g. 

The Abyssinian annals give an account .of ilte 
JMimey of iqwaen Sidta to Jerasaleiii» thi^ she 
mgbt see the f>Q»er and nviadcmi iof Bokmaa, 
atrbOxjflq^SitfiA^stied her in ^he knowledge of the tme 
\Cvod9 suad the dpctnnes of the Jewbh church, 
JSaba had a son b^ that prince> who ^tervards 
jKrei^ to Jerusaleni^ where he was magnitkeni^ 
jrfM>»aed aad treated by bis fatheri and anouited 
iking of Ethiopia by Joaah and Zadock^ the Jewish 
k^^ pniiesta* Other drcu instances relative to 
this matter are contained in those annals^ which 
seem fabulous and incredible ; though the au* 



ttientidly of this particular account is not di^ 
puted by any Abyssinian. - Nor is it any won- 
der, that a people, no less fond of what is mira* 
culous and marvellous than the rest of the eas- 
tern nations, should, in process of time, interpo- 
late that ancient record with fabulous stories, in 
order to obtain for it greater veneration and re- 
spect, i 

The next article which relates to the religion 
of Abyssinia, is their conversion to Christianity^ 
which in all probability happened about the 
year 330. Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
being informed by Frumendus how much the 
people of Abyssinia were disposed to receWe the 
gospel, ordained hitn bishop of Axuma, and sent 
him thither to propagate the religion of Chri^. 
From that ^period, tlie Abyssinians professed to 
.believe the doctrines of the gospel ; and the 
church of Ethiopia continued in perfect unity 
and friendship with this bishop, till the time of 
his death "^ and though troubles and dissentions 
arose from the heresies propagated in the east, 
they remained uncontaminated by any false or 
injurious tenets. . Arianism, however, made its 
appearance in the reign of the emperor Constaa- 
tlus, by whom it was greatly &voured and re- 
commended. 

The- disciplkie of the church was regulated by 
Fruraentius, according to that of Alexandria^ 
whose superiority is still acknowledged, and to 
which it is subject and dependent in all things* 
Nor is the Abyssinian church allowed to elect its 
own bishop, or to receive one from any. except 
from ilie patriarchs of Alexandria, in whom the 
sole power of nominating and consecrating him 
b .vested* Morooyeti what is still more remark* 
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MUti bsr 991 eiteUiibed kir, tUs^WnMk wwef 
ic of Abyssiniaii extracUim ; and both da^ 
4»d laity pay tucii t^igtad lo ihe obaervaHoii of 
^im i^Ricticef which t^ deem as ancient a» thek' 
4fiiiver»ioii) that they ^Pould eonaider k aa a Imd 
«f hereay and apostacy even to caU in iifi^ntien 
4$§ autharity* Nor did they einer attemfit 1^ io<& 
troduce any reformation in this point, notwitib^ 
iUodifig the tyrailiifcal conduct of ths AkKan^ 
jdriao patriarch wad tte ahnna, hut have tamdf 
«iibniiUed t0 their jumdietten and siqiremacy* 
The wkeat of the Abyunuana, accoiding ti6 
Jdr. Bnioe) were aehaiUe cf the' gneat decay of 
Itteniure amgng them* and Ifaai^ mtesa an op- 
portunity of going to lertiaileni for JnatmctsoQ} 
4ad of bringing the abuna^ ahould be ^occawm*' 
(adly offined to their pneats, no aet of peoplB 
tpould be more ignorant even iii tiie colnafl«i 
dogmas of their profesnon. |i waa hoped aiao, 
that by a Goasidcfahle atipend, e^e man of 
leamsag and netpodability would be ladjoced W 
aooept thk place, and to anpport and coBoto- 
nance, by hia example, liteiatuite and religtoii 
jnnoog them ; tmi hence the ofliee of a #M^gn 
afamia waa inatituted. 

Not undcntandtng ih^ iattguage of Abysnok, 
the abuna has little share in the goTenmient, haft 
ia an attendant al tiie palace on days of cere- 
mony, or when he haa any fiiTOtir to request, or 
complaint to make« He ia much Mhm ia ea* 
aeem from that which be fbnneriy possessed, and . 
irhich haa been chiefly occaaioned by his mean 
ailid oontemptible tntngues, and by hia igm>> 
nmce, aivarioe,^ and want of "firmness. We ean^ 
not but &rm a mebmclKdy idea of the diadpllne . 
and govtenmieot of the Abyaainian drnfech. If 



bmt^Km the' ignomnee and rexmisnemof thote p*^ 

tftoehs in tbc perfommace of th«ir office, we 

eonakler their widted and innnoral tives^ manf 

of them being accused of cooMntttiiig the greeteai 

erififteS) and of living in the most scandatoue 

dad diaoffderif manner. One branch of their re« 

Tenua arisea from the grant of diapeinations, irf 

wliich tliey are the aole dispoecra. Anciently^ 

one thiid of the kingdom wu impropriated and 

eeded to tbe abMia, for the maintenance of bia 

own fltate Mid iMgrnty, and for the support of 

tile xiergy, co&Tenta, and churchea ia the king^ 

4am* Thia gift, however, haa from dtfierent 

pfwtencea been resumed by the hmg. 

- In the church of Abyssinia there are difbrenl 

kinds of degrees. The ^^s^amaa are neither piiesti 

iier deacons, but a sort of Jewish Levites, or 

ahanteiTS, who assist in all puiaiicfc offices of the 

churchy and whose head or superior has the 

C$rt and direction of the sacred paviHons in the 

ypyal camp. As they t^pasS that they are de« 

scended from the Jews, they pi^etend to imitate 

the service of the Jewish tebemade and temple 

of JerasaksA, and the danciitg of king David 

befofe the ark. The next in order are the komo^^ 

Who are a kind of high-priests, and under whose 

'eare and siH)ermteiidence the inferior ctergy, 

Had the secular aflhira of the parish are placed. 

The firitsf have their maintenance assigned them 

hi kind, and do not labour for their support* 

A steward, who is a layman, is appointed by the 

king to recdve the rents belonging to the 

ehurches,^ ai>d to give Uie priests the portion aa* 

^ned them. 

There afe mere churches in Abyssinia than in 
al^y ether countiy 3 ive ^ dix tna^ be se«& in 
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one ▼iew'; and five times that nnmlier from an 
elevated situation. Wherever a victory has been 
gained, there a church is erected. Their site is 
always near some runnmg water, for the conve* 
nience of purifications and ablutions, in which 
the Abyssinians strictly observe the Levitical 
law. They are frequently placed on the sum* 
mit of a hill, surrounded entirely with cedar* 
The churches are of a circular form, and have 
thatched roofs, the tops of which are perfect 
cones. The inner part consists of several divi« 
sions, accordmg to the regulations prescribed in 
the law of Moses. The Abyssinians pay a great 
respect to these sacred edifices* and always en- 
ter them barefoot. Nothing embossed, or in re« 
lief, i9 to be seen in any of their f^aces of wor« 
ship, as it would be considered as idolatry. The 
prayers, psahns, and hymns, which are used in 
divine service, are suited to the occasion, judi- 
ciously composed, and performed with great 
decency and devotion, and free from the pomp 
and ceremony visible in the church of Rome. 

The Itchegu^ who b the chief of the monks, 
is ordained by two- priests, that hdd a white 
cloth over him, while another offers up a prayer. 
He is a man of much greater consequence than 
the abuna, in times of disturbance and insunec* 
tion. The monks in Abyssinia do not live in 
convents, as in Europe, but have separate houses 
scattered round the ehurch ; and each cultivates 
that part <^ his property which consists in land» 
These monasteries, indeed, are the very reverse 
of those in other countries, with respect to their 
structure, form, church-service, government, and 
discipline. These monks five an austere and re- 
jlfptas }i£p, are poor, apd in a slat^ of ^elibapya 
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A certuh person having one day asked the em- 
peror's secretary, who had formerly been a monk^ 
if they did not bind themselves by some vow ? 
that minister, who was of a gay, facetious dis- 
position, replied, ** The votaries, prostrated on 
the earth, promise the abbot aloud, that they will 
observe chastity ; but they add, in a low tone of 
voice, in the same manner as you observe it." - 

The tenets of the Abyssinians are the same as 
those of the church of Alexandria. The two 
natures in Christ, the two persons, their unity and 
equality, the iniferiority of the manhood, with 
other matters of a like kind, are enveloped in 
clouds of ignorance and heresy. They believe 
in the real presence ; make use of extreme unc- 
tion for the sick, and practise publick confession. 
They never absolve penitents without inflicting 
on them reproaches and blows, with a stick or 
whip, upon the shoulders. With regard to -cir- 
cumcision, and the observation of the seventh 
day, they do not consider them as necessary to 
salvation, in the same manner as the Jews. If, 
therefore, they seem to pay any religious regard 
to the rite of circumcision, it is only on account 
of its divine origin, and from its having been 
the obligatory seal of the old covenant. The 
prohibition to eat certain kinds of food is also 
considered by them as a political institution. 

They admit the Nicene, Constantinopolitan, 
Ephesian, and some other provincial councils ; 
nuike no use of the apostles* creed ; but receive 
-the same books of the Old and New Testament, 
as canonical, which are so ackno^edged by us* 
They offer up supplications and prayers to the 
samtS) and observe fasts^and festivals in honour 

,VoL. XIII. Z 
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of tfaen, uiiitij a »digioq& ii^tfM w l tef|icir«er 
lipks aad picbm. The a^oPiUoQ of lh« Vk^gte 
Mvy M cxcetmvey both with vcsspect to the «t^ 
tcibQtoft and mrocles ^aea^pttd. h«r« If Ihey do 
i|ot helievo in a prngatory in the sauiAe sense a&4. 
extent a& the Gieek and Roawiw cbiu^hes) theji. 
nevetUvetesa acknawledee a middle state of ex.- 
isteiKe» in wbidk the defB;rtcd souls most he 
pMTified^ and ia the perfomance of which thejr 
may be greaUy assisted bjr the |Hn^era 2|iid pe- 
nances of their swnriving friends. These Biat-« 
ten are practised rather from habit than educa- 
tion ; aAd they have no schoe^ or universttiea 
for instructini^ their youth in usebl hnowkd^ 
and in the princi^es of religion* Even theif 
I^p^^age possesses no tenss expressure of thes« 
estaUishmenis. 

A D. Icon Axudack was the first prinQoc^th^. 
1268. ' *9<^ ^ SohimoiH that succeeded la the 
throne of Aby'8fi(nia» after his fainily hctfi 
suffesed a long and dresry exi]e» occasioned b^ir 
the treason of Judith. The signification of h^. 
name iniplieS) iM him be nmtk enr saveve^. 
During his reign the canon waa fi>rged which 
probii^ited the Aybssinians from occupying the^ 
ofi^ of ahuna^ and secused their dependence 
iw the patriarch of Alexandria* 

To Icon Amlack succeeded Igba Sioi^ snd in 
A. D. ^^ course of five years five other princes, 
1283. hia brothers^ were successuvely raised to 
the throne o£ Abyssinia. During the 
short tla»e thebe monarchs enjpyed their digiuty» 
the kingdom was distracted by intestine &ctioi^ 
and civU wars ; and the states df AdeU. harin^^ 
beoome rich and pawer&ib sekmd tfcd^ oppQrtMr 



Tirty to tlil^w <K the y«fee> t» w4lhdmw their 
liilcgisnGe) mnd c»[pel the Aby^sitiiane fiom tht 
m-coaift* 

After theft ptincpe», Weedetti ArMd, thdr 
fQungcst brother, »cended the A^ytoinian 
chrane, which he pMsessed for fifteen yean in 
peiKce and uranqotiUty^ To him Mitceed* ^^ j)^ 
ed Ainda ^oti, hie «oiH tgiAMt whom i3i$| 
the kingdemiB of A4el end Meta 4e- 
«huTd wB)r. it hiipfMiiM thet a MooHsh iMctxit*, 
who had the diargte ef the eomthetx:iiil in«fctetUa 
of the king^ wae fl»fta*Bitial»d ttiid t^hed ; il^eii 
which, the monarch immediately aseettMid hta 
troops tnd Ktuektiig the nelimit Mehometan 
feetUenieett, pefc eU to the tword whoiiv be 
Jbond) whiieut exoepcieh. The MeeM, intend- 
tqg to retalititd iMi tte AibyesiiiAMie, endenv^ottivd 
lo sar^e them In their eetiit> belbre day ; but 
the king, having received intimation of their de- 
sign, was prepared for receiving them ; and 
having his troops ranged in orde^ofhat^, at- 
tacked the Moore wkh |g;nmt impetuoeky, slew 
a great llu«ilbe^ and drove the leit into the 
, Voode and hMtneasee* 

Whilst the monarch was eettting the govern* 
ment of the rebellious provinces, he received 
informeUon tliat the kings of Adel and Mara 
had collected theif forces, and intended to at- 
tack him. He thettefot^ YXMirched his troops 
towards Meira ^ but a discontent adsing anaong 
the scalers, they tefiised to pMceed* The dis- 
tposition of die urmy wms Ao sooner knoijm to 
the king9 than^ sMfnmtm^ the principal officers 
ead soM&ers before hioi^ he ksrangiaiod them 
with such etoquenoe and force of reMoning, 
that they ell declikted their fitm M)d unalterable 
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attachment to the monarchy and that thef would 
•wiUingly follow him wherever he should think 
proper to lead them« Upon this, Amda Sion 
marched farther into Mara^ and took a position 
which he strongly fortified, and where he re- 
solved to continue with his troops, and desolate 
the whole surrounding country* The inhabit- 
ants of Adel being informed that the main de« 
sign of the ~Abyssiiuan monarch was to compel 
them to abjure Mahometanism, and to become 
Christians, were seized with a kind of frenzy, 

^d demanded to be ted immediately against 
the enemy* 

In the meai\ time, the king, who had been 
ftlckof a fever, and was scarcely yet recoveredf 
being acquainted that the Moorish forces were 
ftlno great distance from him, and were waiting a 

. reinforcement of troops from some of the small 

. districts of Adel, and Irnd pcisoned and corrupt- 
ed the water In the front of the army, command- 
ed the fitauraris to advance a day's march be- 
fore him** This officer falling in with a large 
party of the enemy, was defeated and drivel 
back upon the main body of the troops. A 
violent panick immediately seized the whole 
Abyssinian army, which refused to advance ; 

. and the greatest part requested to return ^ 
Abyssinia, that they might obtain assistance, 

. and fight the enemy on more equal terms. At 
this instant, the Moorish forces, amounting to 
about 40,060 men, appearing in. sight, increas* 
ed the number of those who desired to return) 
and added to the confusion and dismay* 

• The fit-auraris is an officer depending immediately 
on the commander in chief, and corresponding with him 
direcdx* without receiving the orders of any other person. 
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1ft this feligency d^ afikirs, atid ifi tlife tAmost 
agony o^raiiid, the king rode through ^e mid*t 
iS his tfoojjs, and endeavouredj by all the tnetiiw 
in his powc<*, to qUiet theif fcftts, and to itt'- 
^irc them with courage and iriokrtioft. Ih 
Vain did he inftrtin them, that to ttxlrt to thd^ 
eamp, nwis to seek theit* ovrn destruction ; and 
(hat being chiefly horse, a pfaiin and champaigh 
country was ^ite most advantageous for theitij 
and in which they could act with the greatest 
eil^t* Firtdih|f no sign of Content or convrc* 
^n on their tninds> ht t^equested that those 
who \^re hot incUned to ehgage thfc ^etny 
would at least rettiidh spectatbt^ bf the b^tle, 
and iitot remoVe fmm their present ^tliatiofti 
since ^elr disbandment and retitat would oe< 
casion thie discomfiture and loss of the Whbiif 
ahny. Kfe then commanded his inaster of horse, 
and five other officers, to attatk the Itft wii% 
of the enemy ; Whilst he, /With a smdl part of 
his servants and h<)Useh<M troops, enga^ the 
right. ^ 

The tea<ters of the left and right Wing« of th^ 
Moors being defeated and slain, a panick seized 
those bodies of tfoot)3, and they began to give 
way* The Abyssinians, who had hitherto ah* 
Gained ftoto the engagetnent, seeing this, be* 
caitae ashamed of their conduct, and ^attacked 
the enemy with great impetuosity. The whole 
of the Moorish army having by thii time joined, 
the batde Was fought on both sides whh great 
obstinacy and valour, till fii*st ihe centre, and 
then the left wing of the Moors was broken and 
dispersed j and the right, whieh consisted prin- 
cipally oi strangers from Arabia, retired into 
n deep and harrow Valley, surrounxied by high* 
Z % 
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and perpeniikular rocks, which were covered 
with wood,. and where they were surrounded 
and put to death. The rest of the iSloorish 
troops were pursued and overtaken ; a^ great 
number of them was slain ; and a few were 
made prisoners, among whom was Saleii, king 
of Mara* This unfortunate" monarch, clothed 
in the distinguished habit and marks of dignity 
in which he had fought at the head of his troops, 
and adorned with a collar and chains of. gold, 
enriched with precious stones, was, in presence 
<>f the whole army, brought before the king of 
Abyssinia, who scarcely deigned to salute him« 
The royal prisoner also, with *great ms^ani- 
roity, observed a profound silence. The troops 
having satisfied their curiosity with the sight of 
this unhappy prince, who was so lately the ob- 
ject of their fear, the king commanded him to 
be hanged upon a tree, with all the .ornaments 
in which he was arrayed. The queen of Mara, 
on account of the drugs and enchantments with 
which she had poisoned the waters, was ordered 
to be put to death by the soldiers, and her body 
to be given to the dc^s. 

After this, Amda Sion proceeded to ravage 
and lay waste the whole kingdom of AdeU The 
king of that country, rendered desperate by the 
certain and inevitable destruction of his domi« 
nions, marched hastily against the Abyssinian 
monarch, whom he attacked with less precau- 
tion than his own situation and the character 
of his enemy required ; the consequence of 
which was, that the unfortunate prince was de- 
feated and slain, and the greatest part of his 
army put to the sword. The tiiree children and 
l»rolher of the late king of Adel^ who had been 
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ifi the engagement, convinced of the xnferioritf 
of their troops, and terrified at the approaching 
fate of their country, threw themselves at the 
feet of the conqueror, implored his pardon and 
forgiveness, and begged he would desist from lay- 
ing waste and destroying their unhappy kingdom, 
Amda Sion, however, refused to comply with 
their request, and ordered them to return and 
wait the approach of his army. 

This unpromising interview being faithfully 
communicated to their mother by the young prin* 
ces, it was known, that unless the queen, the rest 
of the late king of Adel's family, and the princi- 
pal persons in the kingdom, surrendered them- 
selves immediately to the Abyssinian monarch, he 
would lay waste the province of Adel from one 
extremity to the other; Those who had been the 
promoters and advisers of the war, considering 
that they were in greater danger than the royal 
family, persuaded them to try the event of 
another battle, and bound themselves by mutual 
oaths and mutual promises to live and die with 
each other. Accordingly, an immense multi- 
tude assembled, consisting chiefly of old men^ 
women, and children, who were the parents, 
^ves, and families of those that had fallen in bat- 
tle, and who, with the remnant of tlieir country- 
men, were resolved to conquer or perish. 

The king, perceiving this strange mixture of 
people, h^ted in great surprise and astonish- 
ment. Unable to divine the reason for assem- 
bling such an army^ he sent a paity of horse to 
disperse them, but every where found a* stout 
and obstinate resistiance. The soldiers being 
well provided with swords and shields, and the 
women with clubs^ poles, and stones, damped 



the niNbur dP \ih mi^ij Mid cetht)«Il6d Ih^th %6 
gite #tty. Tht king) peftjcivi*>g that the batHd 
biM:ame tv^ mttmte more doubtful fthd uh&«. 
^roQriybiet i^caUed the dttnchttiehto Which hasd 
been ftent {rem the atmy^ imd tomftianded theiA 
U» advance againtt the eiietny. At the tiame 
tktie alao) he made an extraordinaiy efibrt with 
Ins horse ; but ill vain ; he every where found 
people that willingly pft^tsented themseli?es t6 
death) but who would not quit their station so 
long as they possessed any power to fight and de^ 
fend themselires* 

Conspicuous abore the re^t for bis youth) hi^ 
gmeeful figure, and the. many acts of valout 
which he performed, the yoUng king of Wypo 
Waa etery where seen encouraging his troops by 
his voice and exampte^ and presenting himself 
Whereter Amda Slon appealed in person* Th* 
teiiftarkable and destructive resistance of this 
young prince exched the attention of the king 
4)f Abysmnia, who, ainiing an arrow at the 
youthful hero, wounded him through the middle 
of hift neck, and he foil dead among his horse'^ 
feet* This sight immediately struck the army* 
with terror and distnay, whoj beudiing them-» 
selves to flight, were cut in pieces, and only 
three Moorish soldiers escaped with their Hvesi 
Amda Sion having ravaged and laid waste thci 
kingdom with fire and sword, and exercised the 
most brutal and unheard of cfueHicSj l^tumed iri* 
to Abyssinia, where he died. 

After the death of Amda Sion, a succession 

of several princes took place, of whom nothing 

A. D. *® i*e<5orded worthy of notice. David thd 

1434. second was succeeded by his nephew, 

Zaara Jacob, w1k> assumed the sumaftne 
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ef CoDstantine^ and is considered by the Aby^- 
sinians as another Solomon, and. the model of 
what a sovereign ought to be* During the 
I'eign of this prince, idolatry was tliought a car 
pital crime, and all that were found guilty joS 
that offence suffered accordingly. He issued a 
proclamation declaring that every one who did 
not carry an amulet on his right hand, contain- 
ing these words, '< I renounce the devil and all 
his works for Jesus Christ our Ix>rd," should 
forfeit his personal estate, and be liable to cor- 
poral punishment. Many criminals were conr 
victed and executed, and great severity was ex- 
.ercised.' * • 

Zaara Jacob divided the country into separate 
governments, assigning to each the tax it should 
pay, at what time, and in what manner, accord- 
ing to the situation and productions of every pro- 
vince. During his reign several insurrections 
broke out in different parts of his dominionst 
which, however, he had the address and ability 
to quell in a short time. 

To Zaara Jacob succeeded his son Baeda Ma- 
riam, who, through the influence of his mothers 
had endeavoured, but in vain, to share in the 
government of the kingdom during his father's 
life. From the reign of Judith, in the tenth 
century, the custom of confining the royal chil- 
dren upon the top of a mountain had been dis- 
continued. Bacda Mariam, however, i^* a. D. 
vived the severity of that ancient law, lies, 
and arrested all his brethren, whom he 
sent prisoners to the lofty mountain of Geshen, 
on the confines of Amhara and Begemder. Af- 
ter this, he concluded a treaty of peace and 
amity with the king of Adel, who bad sent am- 



isassaddtn under the pretaice of ^ t mgtgt ttf atiftg^ 
Inm on his acoessicm to iihe thmnc) but in reality 
Ibr tlie Mke of being ittfermed aga^st whom 
'Hie y e«Ag Mbnttreh Vfm tlven prep^rkig hh Vt^iyp^ 
Md Rfmies. Baeda Mamtn told tbem, that tfie 
t^reparations made in his camp were not i nten de d 
frg;am9t A^ but that he wais resolved to sofUbr 
iK> kviger the rntoads and cmeltres of the Do- 
bas*. He reqoetlcd the king of A^J, thfcte* 
lbre> to observe a. strict necitraVit^^ Ambassa* 
'6en*s also arrived <oti the srame eftahd from OaH^ 
T^ «> ^ho«n Ihe Satne account ^MA ^Iv^n^ and 
tke'^tne tequ«bt ynade* 

The Dobas finding that the king was 4etc^- 
mitied tfttrerl^ ^ eKtit^te them, aMthM there 
"Wta no pxan^iEbility of avoiding destruc^lion but bf 
submission, Itdbpted ^at line of condutty til* 
^nounced Paga^m and were pardoned. BacUi 
Mariam, hovvever, reeved to chastise the king 
ef Add, who h«i not <Milf diseovened his inten- 
IkMi to the Dobas, but ollt^d to assist them witfi 
some of his best troops. The Abfssiftian army, 
ihere^Mey marched into that kmg^oln, tinder the 
tommand of the betwuAett Adber Iftisous^ and 
expeaing to find the MtK>rs wholiy unprepared, 
began to desolate the eountfy with fire and 
. aword. But as the troops entered the frontiers, 
advanced parlies of the enetny appealed,: whieh 
^a^« soon followed by the main bod}- in good 
orders dctermhied to fight before the Abyssi*' 

* Araceof batt^raittpedMe, {MMlseaiingiiiaJGai^^frdpW- 
tj^ and greatlj rea^mUnis tlie G«iki8. 

f The hetfoiudet \% an ^cer that has nearly the same 
power as the rat ^whom we have already mentioned). 
There were two betwudets, but both being slain in one 
battle, the office was coa$ideted as imfortQnata, and 
brought into disuse. 



im»& shookl iM^e timf t^ mv^gjt tibe coun&y. 
A b|iUk iHiQi^dialelyt en«u«d» wMcti^ from th«i 
ni»U«ld l^a&rtd pf tke s(Mi#rsi th^ i^qi^ality of 
their numbers, and their long expemnce in. 
ea^h otbeF*fr manner oC {M{b|ii»g, wns extre«u^ly 
blooily. dXid obstioate* Oftta oi^ the poiai: of 
bekig discomfitecU th« Moofiafe ofiEccev^^ whiUl; 
tbfiji survived;, i?etri«v«d (h^ir honouF a^d c^uoft 
by greaA aiid pcfSAnat c^s^icins/ At lm)gtk 
great numbera of tham w^w sla«i, and victoiy 
dec^irad la fiyipw nf the ^y^wiana* Thi^ 
kiagy wbQ wa» on* his mar^h to jpin the be^ 
twudet) iKas» infeFvied o{ thia evesnt, ami ae* 
q^ainted thai oa SLvm^ now. nemaoped io AdftL 
syfficienA to keap |he iiald^ B^a MaHani«. 
wyiat ptonnia^ tk^ mcaos of reodering thai 
kingdom tnbiiiMy and dapfAdoBt» was seized, 
with a pain in his bowels^: whicb oocasipn^: his 
death. 

No sooner was- the late kii^dead) than^ as we 
ara ioformod b^ the vmala of Ahj^sainiab a tu- 
nautooua OKeetiii; of tba noblaa took ^, 0, - 
pJaoey and thra qp»m Rpnaanm with her 147^8^' 
soi^ Alaaander^ was brought fnom the 
nsonntaiii Qcalieni and Um latter crowned with* 
out (^^i^tiooii For some f eaira after thia petnee ■. 
aacesMcUid the thruiC) the qpcen has mother and 
some of the princifal nobiHty^ governed in hta: 
n^^aiC} wUh dospotick sway. The king of Adeiy 
whoBci terrkeiiea had been often ravaged and 
laid waals 1^ the Abyssinian armies,, omitted 
no apportonil^ of conciliating the ftyour and • 
esteem of .that court*. In this^ howefer^ he waa 
prevented by the iacHrsionft and cruelties of a • 
neighbouring ehicf cf AfWf nemed MafRidi, 
wte M ¥Qwed isa apMul the whek time of tesat 
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iii^ the Abyssinian kingdom, and who maki- 
fftined at his expense a small body of veteran 
troops, whom he inspired with the same spirit 
and resoltition. - 

Alexander having assembled his forced, tnarch- 
efl directly towards the territory^ of Adei, where 
thb two armies met and engagped. The battle 
wins ^ vigorously maintained on both sides; but 
Za Saluce, the Abyssinian general, withdrew a 
great part of the troops during the heat of the 
engagement, and left the king exposed to the 
attacks of his enemies. This treason, however, 
inspired the small army that remained .with fresh - 
courage, and the Moors were finally compelled 
to retreat. Alexander, on his return to' Shea, 
was murdered whilst asleep, during tlie mghe, 
by some of the creatures of Za Saluce. 

After the tmfortunate death of the late king, 
j^ p^ the people chose Noad, the younger brd- 
1495. ^cp of^ Alexander, to be bis successor. 
No sooner was he seated on the throne^ 
than he published a general atid comprdiensive 
amnesty, which had the desired effect^ and occa* 
sionerf the internal tranquHIity of the kingdom. 
It 'being exactly known "when Ms^lttdi' would 
commence Jil«* annual predatory lifcu^ons, to 
wlbkh hi^'wais invited by lliie {A>stemiousness of 
^he Abyssinians during tlie time df Lent, which 
t^det^a them-" Wholly unable >• to resist an 
cfaemy;'Na6d -niarch^d hiii troops towaatis the 
part* of- hl^ dominions attacked by^ the chidf 
of AraiS' aftid strphgly' fortifiedf himsdf. The - 
floors, contrary to the^^dvicei&f their leader, 
approached the Mri§%^ camp' in Hhe most Care- 
less and presuiViptuous itiahftet ; but which dicf 
had Qo- soeheV entereiS>* thaiif ft -dreadM' i^ug^ 



ttjr of thtem ensued. Kaod pursued the asto- 
nished and fleeing enemy, and retook all the 
prisoners and cattle that Mafitidi Was carryings 
iiito Arar. Advancing towards the frontiers of 
Adel, be was met by the an^bassadors of the 
king of that country, to Whom he granted peace, 
on cotiditidn that all the Abyssthians found in 
his dominions, and taken by MafiTudi, should* be 
given Up, Which was readily promised and peN 
formed. 

On the death of Naod, Whose prudent and y{* 
gorous reign suspended for a time the fate of 
the emt»ife, David the Thii'd, son of the last 
monarch, and as yet an m£uit, under the j^-^ ^ 
guidance and direction of queen Helena, i'$q^* 
ascended the throne of Abyssinia. About 
this period, the Turks threatened to subject to 
their dominion both the kingdoms of Adel and 
Abyssinia, atid Would probably have effected 
their purpose, had 4t not been for the Portu- 
gtiese, whom they found strongly established in 
India, which was also their principal object* 
The queen was sensible that this was not a pro* 
per time for a woman to reigti, nor, which was 
exactly the same, for having a king who was a 
minor ; but her ambition induced her to prefer 
the love of governing to the visible necessities 
and welfere of her country. 

In this emergency, therefbre, she was no 
so6ner informed of the power and success of the 
Portuguese in India, than she detentiined to re« 
quest the assistance of their king Don Emanuel, 
and to enter into a treaty of friendship and alii* 
ance with that prince. That she might succeed 
the better in her design, she made choice of ah 
Armenian merchant, named Matthew, to be h(^ 

Vol. XIII. 2 A 
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ambassador to the court of Portugalf wJio waft«^ 
persdB well qualified for suqh acommissioiu.with, 
\vhom she sent to Don EipajiueL a present of a. 
piece of the holy cross, as a token and proof of 
her profession of Chnstiaaitjr. Matthew wa*' 
not only received by: the king of l^ortiigal withi 
t^ greatest reverenc<; apd, respect ; but» as such, 
%n. alliance appeared to, be [of the gre^^t^t cqi|?t 
sequence to that prince and tq the^ chu^xihoC 
llome, he delayed not to send the queen. 9t so^ 
leniB en^b^ssy in return. 

In the. megin tin^e? Maffudi continued, to cow^ 
mit his dep^redationsr in the Abyjs^nian territory^ 
and the king of Adel was induced, by the ho> 
no.urs apd gain which accrued to the chief (£ 
Arar in those expeditions! tp break the peace 
y^ith Abyssinia, and to join hinu The Turks 
dnci Moors ravaged whole [provinces without re^ 
aistance* David, tl>erefore, took the field in 
person ;. and Maffudi haying challenged anj^ 
xxkBTi of rank to fight him in single combat, Ga« 
briel Andi^as, a monky requested that the king 
would commit, to him that day his honour, anS 
^e. fortune of his army- David ^ocoi!dingljK 
consulted, apd Mafiudi fell in the combat 4; a&r 
whicU twdlve thousand oj the,M;Ed>9met^ arnvif 
were, sjaiain the field of baMJe* 

The Portuguese ambassador was receivM hjr 
thp kiuig of Abyssini*,witlt the gre^t^mwks 
of rc^^verepce^ ai^d esteem, and with grea^t asxc^ 
mpI^^ and formsvUty admitted tQ his, first audi<' 
ence# Propolis, only of vaip. and idle. e»ter* 
Ijrise^,. however, whiph. they, had neit^ier* . the 
{)0wer nor the wiU to effect,, passed betjMneeA the 
two.cQurts^i Selim,^ emperor of Consti^tijQoptef 
wiiose first objfet^ softer, the subiugE^Uoa oif 
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l5gtpt» ^<» *h« conquest of India, finding ft 
Impossible to expel the PoPtuguese otit of that 
conmrf^ resolVefd to asttempt the conversion of 
haiid and of srtl thfe inhabitants of Abyssinia> 
t^ Mahbrtiaanistn, by the tjowef bf the s^ord; 
Th^ Turkish officer^ in Arabia and the king oJ 
Adel joined their forces, and prepared for in- 
vading the Ambysidnian territories. In the nieati 
titne DavM assembled his tnoops, and tnarthed 
towards the confines pf his kingdom, wheri 
Meetihgf the Mahoinetan artny, an efigagemtnt 
tnsftfedj ift #hich the force* of the Abyssiniatt 
inonArch vrtretldeatedj «ftd four tfcoasawd ftWfrt 
Irith (he greatest part of the ndbility, Were Jeft 
d^ad oh the field of battle« 

A soctessioh of disasters anft d^ats fdtlowe^, 
,«ttd tihe unforttmate inhabitant? cif Abyssinia 
^ere reduced to the greatest misery and distress } 
cbemg vi^ted by the sword, the famine, and th^ 
plague. At tengtjii David was obligtrd to retir6 
for safety to the dry ^d inaccessible mountain 
called Geshen, whert, bldckaded by his enemfiea, 
Sind, though brayte and virtuous, abandoned and 
,dcspi4cd by his own stthjects, lie fell a pt-ey to 
grief ati^ ;inisfbrtahei and died in that horrid 
asylum, in thefcrty-secondyfear of his age> and 
,tlTe tbirty-third of hbreigtt. 

Clatidlns, who succeeded his fether ^ j^ 
patid the Third, Was yt>ang at the time 1540! 
of his accession to the throne, and fodnd 
the empire in circumstances that required thfe 
ablHty and prtrdencc of a wise and experienced 
t>r?rtce. But thongh Claudius was yotmg, he was 
possessed of a graceful And affable deportment^ 
winch secured to him the affections of thfe 
i^cople ; hfj tf as cx|)ert in ajl wariite exef ciseS; an^ 
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brave beyond his years* B^ng uifermed that 
the Moors were assembling their troops, with a 
degree of inattention and presumption that in-* 
dicated their confidence and security, hq 9ud> 
denly attacked them, entirely defeated and dia? 
persed their army, and struck the whole con- 
federacy with panick and consternation* This 
victory was followed by several others, and thf 
affairs of Abyssinia began to wear another com^ 
plexion* 

Claudius endeavoured to obtain the favoiir 
of the Abyssinian clergy ; but found hiniself 
thwarted by the Portuguese^ who had acqwred 
a great ascendancy at court, especially among 
Women devoted to Catholicism* The king, howv 
ever, contrived to manage both parties of reli- 
gion with so much policy and address, thatt 
without abandoning the abuna, he tolerated a 
icatholick patriarch, sent^thither by the pope. Doi| 
Christopher, the commander^^ of a small Portu? 
guese army, which had been dispatched to assist 
Claudius against the Turks and Moors, before 
he could effect a junction with the king, came in 
sight of the Moorish tix)ops* This army, which 
was under the command of Gragiie, king, of 
Adel, consisted of one thousand horsemen, five 
thousand infantry, fifky Turkish musqueteers, 
and a few pieces of artillery* The forces of Don 
Christopher amounted to four hundred and fifty 
mtiiqueteers, and twelve thousand Abyssinians^ 
3ut before an engagement took place between 
the two armies, Gragnd had doubled his num- 
ber of horse and musqueteers, and procured % 
great reinforcement of infantry. The battle 
was fought with gi^atfury and obstinacy, tillt 
at length, the Abyssinjans and Portuguese wejpe 



^ifPttf \^te disootnfited, atrrf Don Chri^tqiher 
fd? inio ^hit hftnds of tht Moots, who ptit him td 
i^ath. The Moorish army, howo^epj tms soon 
after defeftted by Cfeuikw, and Gragtti^, tfte|r 
commandef, slain. 

On account of the dissentions which prtvufterf 
AC thi« time belween the Ahyssitiians sind ttt^ 
fog^uese, relative to rdrgious matters, the king 
Ibwnd It iteceasary^to separate them, and to hft- 
nish the catholick patriarch* Claudius had march*-' 
ed his army towards Adel, when he received a 
]ness&p:e from Kur, informing him, that though 
Gragne was no moiej there was still a goviernof 
in 2^ila ready to fe^aenge his death, and to she4f 
Hhe bfood of t4^e printes of Abyssinia. An enr-* 
gagement accordingly followed^, in wliich Cku- 
ditrs was killed, fightitig bravely at the head of 
lits iwcfpBf It is to be observed, that the po- 
Jitical balance which this prince held between 
4Stc two religions, jncfined no ferihcr towards 
the catholicks than jprotection, as he always pro^ 
icssed the creed of his ancestors. The virtues 
and abilities of CJattdiQs ratik him among the first 
liftings; 

A's Claudius died without Jeax^ing any chii- 
-dren, hw brother Minas succeeded to the ^ j^ 
throne, and ibund the kingdom in nearly 1^595' 
0s great confu^bn as at the death of his 
ikther David. Mitias did not conduct himself 
towards the Portuguese, or the Jesuit missions 
series who accompanied them, with that degree" 
4f prudence and eqtnty which had characterised' 
tfte reign of his brother: he deprived them of 
the lands which tliey had before possessed; de-' 
jrtted^ them the free imercourse of their religion^ 
and punished their proselytes with great - Al^X^ 
5A3 . 
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lity. This behaviour of Um king^ is ajlciibed faf 
the Portuguese aul;hors to his ferocious dispor 
sition, and to the education he had received 
during his imprisonment among the Moors*. 
Others say, that it was occasioned by the trea^ 
ehery of the missiooariesy who favoured two of 
his nephews that had successively revolted against 
him, and even excited these princes to rebeUicm* 
who had been excluded the possession of the 
thix>ne. 

Minas, however, was suocessfiil, and triuinphed 
over them. But he did not adopt the cruel and 
sanguinary resolution of massacreing the Portu- 
guese or the missionaries; nor did he drive 
them into banishment : he confined them in h\% 
kingdom in such a manner, that they could nei^ 
ther obtain a^stance from abroad, nor even cor« 
re^)ond with their friends. They were jexcluded 
all communication with the troops, and fell into 
a state of poverty and degradation. Mioas waa 
continually engi^ed in war; and some h&ve af'- 
firmed he died in battle ; while others assert, that 
being defeated he fled into some high mountainSf, 
where he languished out his life in misery and, 
distress ; but in the annaU of Abyssinia it is iis- 
-aerted that his death was occasioned by a fever. 
A. D. Minas was succeeded by his son Sertza 
1563. Danghel, who assumed the name of Me- 
- ieck Segued. Though this prince was con«*. 
tioually ihvplved in wtcty dther against his revok- 
ed subjects,, or against the Gallas and Mahome<- 
tans, the ancient and irreconcilable .enemies o^ his 
empire, the Abyssinians nevertheless-^^enjoyed .a 
considerable share of happiness during his retgo* 
£Le had) perhaps, ueither time nor inclination tA^ 



vevKve tbt persecattons* which his &ther had 
iAised against this missionaries and tbeir con- 
jirertSf but permitted them to live in peace, with- 
out doing them infury »or showing them &your« 
The king^of Portugal offeced to assist him with 
traops, which he did not aocept ; but be re^ 
quested that prince^ and the viceroy of Ooa« 
to send him workmen who might be able to 
c4M»t cannon^ to manufacture gunpowder, and to 
£ibricate swords and other weapons for his sol- 
diers* Meleck was a prudent and cautious com- 
mands, and generally successful against his 
enemies. He intended his nephew Zadenghei 
to be his successor, who was a prince possessed 
pf almost every virtue, and was arrived at a 
proper age for governing* On his death-bed, 
however, at the instigation of his queen and 
ambitious .nobles, who wished to rule during a 
minority, he caused his son Jacob, a boy of 
seven years of age, to be acknowledged by the 
chiefs. But when Meleck found his end ap* 
proaching, he^^banged hb sentiments once more, 
and preferring, as he said to his nobles who had 
assembled around him, the interest and wel&re 
of his kingdom to .the private affection he bore 
his son, ratified the choice he had before made 
of his nephew, and expired* 

The reasons, however, which the late king as- 
signed for the choice of Zadenghei, in- ^ j^ 
duced a piu'tt of the principal persons of 1595.* 
the state to i*eject that prince, and es- 
^use the /:ause of Jacob. Accordingly, a cbnr 
apiracy was formed to .change the order of suo>^ 
cession, and Zadenghei was seized and carried' 
prisoner to Dek, a lar-ge > island .in the lake 
'X^anay ^Rhiere h^ WM kepjt for come time^ jtill hfi 



itKttmvA to eSeet hiv c9M«p« «fkd hi^ hkMi^ 
among the wild and inaectfssH^ mcu&taifts ef 
Gojain^ on the banks of the Nik« Jacob mmi 
afterwards delivered into )m hands j butf lA* 
stead of adopting ihe batbaroua practice 4^ Aby »- 
smiay and causing his Aose and ears fo be cut 
off, to vender him incapdbid of j^gmng^ as atl^ 
vised, he wa* sadsfied with banishing ham (o 
Narca, an agreeat^e pairr of the kiftgdMi, ^i^re 
lie was vader the inspection •of a go^emop, by 
whom he was narrowly washed* 

Zadenghel soon^ pmved himself worthy -of tiie 
'Choice of his uncle« Putting himself at the 
head of his afrmy against the GaHas, and a ba^:« 
tie takmg place, the fight and Jeft wiiigs of bi# 
■troops were quickly routed, and fled* The maia 
4iody alse being thrown into disorder and begm^ 
.ning to gite way, ihe generals of his army came 
;to advise him to retire, before he should be sui^ 
rounded and takea by the enemy. Btrt, instead 
ef following their advice^ the brave asid imn^d^ 
young man, who was then only twenty-four yearat 
of age, dismounted from his horsey and with hie 
sword 4n one hand and- hia buckler ^in the other^ 
tlms addressed them : ^^ I am msc^ved to die 
on the spot where I now standi you may, in^ 
deed, escape the sword of the Gidlas t; but ne-^ 
ver will you escape the inihmy of hav4ng abatw 
^doned to the enemy yowr king, whom you alf 
so lately -proclaimed." These word» produced 
an instantaneous effeet on the troops, who be«- 
:lbre were on the point of flying like a dock t^ 
sheep, and they attacked •ttis Gallas with the futy 
«of lions, .over whom they gained a complete vie- 
^ory; 

^fter this, advantage) .whtf^seei&i^d^je>^ seowe 
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the affection and esteem of his people, he was 
induced by the arts and intrigues ot the Jesuits 
to embrace the catholick religion ; and, without 
obsemng sufficient prudence, he issued a pro-' 
clamation, prohibiting the religious observatioh 
of Saturdays, or the Jewish sabbath. This sud* 
den and violent measure excited the resentment 
and indignation of the Abyssinians ; and every 
pne who had the seeds of ambition and rebeU- 
liou sown in his heart, pretended that on ac- 
count of his love and attachment to the tni^ 
and ancient religion, he. was displeased at the 
conduct of ZadengheK Za Selassd, in particu^ 
iar, held seditious assemblies with the monks, 
whom he taught to believe that the Alexan* 
dnan faith was now totally rejected and dislik- 
ed, jand that no other religion but that of the 
church of Rome would thenceforth be tolerated* 
The abuna, a man of a wicked and corrupt lifei 
and an enemy to the king, was easily prevailed 
on to absolve the soldiers of Zadenghel from 
their allegiance, and to declare the monarch ex* 
communicated and accursed, together with all 
those that should support and favour him* 

In the mean time, the province of Gojam» 
whicil Wjis extremely hostile to the tenets and 
diju:ip)ine of this church of Rotne, declared 
Ugaimt the kipg f which iifa3 no sopner known* 
ii^iOi Za Selass^ hastpned thither to encouragj^ 
and head the insurgents. Zadenghel being der 
aerted by many of his tn^ops, became sensible of 
the effect of the abuna's expommunication, but 
nevertheless proceeded against his rebellious 
subjects with the few soldiers that still remained 
jEaith^ tQ him. The engagement that followed 
was (bloody ai^d desppra^e^ The king, wji^o h94 
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become expert in the use of iottts, wak strong 
and agik in body, in the fbwer of his age, and 
an excellent horseman^ performed feats of va- 
kiiir, vrhich seemed superior to the power ta»d 
exertions of man* But the brave and unfortii^ 
nate monarch at length ieU, covered with a tmmj-' 
ber of wounds. 

The grief which -the death of Zadenghel tx> 
tasbned was so universal, and the odirnn 
which the insurgents liiereby incurred so ^res^ 
tboc no one dared for some time to appomt a 
■uccf ssor to the throne* Socinios, the cousin of 
Ihe late king, endeavoured to usurp the sove- 
A. D. reignty ; but, at length, Jacob, who liad 
I6O4! heen absent when Zadenghel was slain^ 
was proclaimed successor to the vacant 
thi^ase. His first care was to ihake peace with 
Bocinios ; for which* purpose he promised him* 
eeveral kingdoms, and all the pmpetty his fa- 
ther had possessed ; but that prince disdaining 
%o accept the offered friendship of the youthful 
vnonai^h, advised the king to resign a crown 
which did not bdong to him, and the retaining 
possession of which would involve him in fepecdf 
iand certain destruction. 

Jacob, finding that nothing couM be effected 
liy negociation, took the field, and mashing bi$ 
forces towards Socinios, offered him battle* 
That prince, however, though he desired an em 
gagement no less thau the king, perceived that 
jt was 'not his interest to fight at this time, and 
therefore kept his troops on the high and irrei 
ffuhir ground, where he could not be attacfceiU 
In the mean time, Za Selassd, who had bcei^ 
,chiefly instrumental in placmg Jacob on the 
^.ferpne, being displeased at the conducted the 
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ffkogy who h^ rebuked, him for the diaorcier and 
want of discipline observable among^ the troops,^ 
deserted the imperial standard, and joined ther 
enemx* Socinios, seizing the opportunity whei^ 
tim king's forces were encamped in a disadvaa« 
tagjBous situation, attacked and defeated them^ 
apd Jacob was at once deprived of hia crawu 
and bisKle. 

Socinios was now universally acknow- ^ ^ 
^ged. as kingi and commeoced* hia reign 1605. 
with reforming the abuaes, and repairing 
the loasest which a long and bloody war had 
OQcasiooed* He did not retaliate on his ene* 
mies foe the injuries which he had suffered, but 
ireely pardoned every one, received all witliout 
reproach or reflections, and endeavoured to gain 
their esteem and support by acta of lenity and 
moderation. In order that he might attach the 
Portuguese to his interest, and make them to 
depend entirely on him, he favoured the Romish 
priests, and tiiereby gave offence to the Abyssi- 
nian clergy* There was at that time among^ 
the missionaries, in Abyssinia, a j&suit called 
Peter Paez,. a man of great talents and address, 
who had conceived the idea of subduing that 
empire to the pope* According to the system 
by which his brethren that preceded him had ioh 
variably acted, he was of opinion Uiat his mt»* 
sion should be accompanied aad supported by a 
large body of troops. 

Pae7 insinuated himself into the ikvour of the 
kingi ^^(nn whom, he obtained a. grant of terri-^ 
tory* Having secured the confidence of Soci-* 
nios, he induced that monarchi by flattering his 
wIsheS) to check the mithority and ambition of 
ll)Q gcaat and ppwei'fiil in hia kingdom^ who re- 
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fftrained him in his actions, and for thai pdr^ 
pose to send to Pbrtugal for a body of troops, 
who might assist him in his designs, and ren« 
der him completclf free and independent. He 
also adnsed the king to countenance the Ro- 
man religion, and tb grant it his decided pro- 
tection and &vour, in order that the power of 
the Abyssinian clergy might be insensibly Weak- 
ened, and diminished. 

On the other hand, this artful jesiiit wtx>te t* 
the king of Portugal, and transmitted instruc- 
tions to that prince, by the way of Goa, ifi 
which he urged the facility and advantage d[ 
rendering himself supreme ruler of that vast 'and 
extensive empire. To the Portuguese inoharkh 
he promised one^-third of Abyssinia ; and to his 
holiness the pope, the addition of a rich and 
powerful churchi The king of Portugal, there- 
, fore, senf a considerable body of ttooph to his 
assistance ; and the court of Rome delegated to 
him every authority he c6uTd wish, having de- 
nominated him patiiarch of Abyssinia, Alex- 
andria, and the sea, and instructed him lA the 
proper and necessary changes to be made in the 
rules and doctrines 6f the church. It was the 
principal aim of Socitiios to receive into hi^ do* 
minions a number o^ Portuguese trbops, who, 
joined tb thOs6 that should bt converted to ffte 
Catholick faith, might enable him to extirpate 
that spirit of rebellion and disaffection * Which 
possessed his subjects, and especially the clergy. 
Hitherto he' had only s'eeii In Peter Paezj and 
the other missionaries, an'dbtequioui and servile 
conduct ; thetr lives and matitiers seeihed exem- 
plary and triily bjpdstoUcal j and^ he never /dnte 
thought that the patriarch from RcUie, tiid the 
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ftlmna from Alexandriai though they dHF^red in 
reli^ous opinions, were cordially: agreed in the 
desire of erecting ecclesiastical dominion and ty- 
ranny on the ruins of monarchy and civil power, 
and of effecung a total subordination to the chairs 
of St. Mark or St. Peter. * 
. . In the mean time a person appeared, who 
called himself king Jacob, and pretended that 
he had escaped from the battle in which that 
^Qna^ wa^ slain, and that his face was so de- 
fprmed and marked urith the wounds he had re- 
.ceivedjiv the engagement, that it was proper 
end expedient ,to veil it from §ight. In order, 
therefore, to promote the deception, he constant- 
ly wore the Abyssinian crown, which covered his 
forehead and both cheeks. All Tigr^ hastened 
to join this impostor, whom they considered as 
their true 'and lawful sovereign, and who finding 
himself at the head of a numerous body of troops, 
, descended from the mountains, on which he had 
been encamped, and advanced into the plain. 
Here he experienced several successive defeats 
from the governor of Tigr^, and also from So- 
cinios ; > after which he retired to his inaccessible 
retreats. , At lehgth, however, some of those 
who had joined the impostor were induced, by the 
promise of pardon, to betray the pretended Jacob, 
and to cut off hisMiead, which they sent to the 

lung 

The Gallas, seizing the opportunity which 
these internal disorders .pffered, attacked the 
Abyssinian tiroops comm^ded ^y the king in 
.person. . The engagement wi^ bloody^ and ob-* 
stins^te, an<d victory w^s for a loog time doubt- 
. fi^ . But,, at hngOi, . the Galbui were every 
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irhere pat to the rout, aad the want ef 
prey«nted Socinios from destroying tiieir i 
artnyi which would hare been fiie certain m» 
aequence of a vigorous purauity fhraogh a rmot 
try where every inhabitant was a fee. The 
southern Gallas, beiflg informed of die defeat of 
iheir Cbuntrymen, marched mjto Abyssinia, bnm* 
td and destroyed the churches and viBages, and 

tut to death all thi^ fell into their bands. TIk 
lng!| who was soon apprized of their sppamdk, 
jrnd of the excesses they c ommitted , po&d Inn 
4Mtny in an advantageous aitnation. Tbe Gnflna 
were entirely surrounded by the AbyssiiunB 
troopSf and evety soul of them perished. 

The first splendid conquest of Pacz, the jn. 
ittiti was that over Sella Christos, tbeemperor^ 
•brotherf who publicly abjured the AbyBsinkm 
faith) and embraced the ca^ioHck. Wbetfaeir 
that prince was sincens in bis conversion we 
know noty but great numbers of the nobles and 
grandees were induced by his example and inae« 
rest to conform to the vame creed, and he 
proved a eecdous proselyte, and the xpain ai^ 
port of the Romish church in Abyssinia. Seve- 
ral circumstances, however, discovered to Sod* 
nios the odium with which his measures wens 
iiBgarded by his subjects, and the extreme liiffi- 
culty of eradicating the ancient, and of lats^- 
ducing the Romish religion. He therefore «r- 
'dered several conferenoes and disputatiMs t^ 
be held between tlw Portuguese and Abyaai* 
nians, relatii'v to Che contniveited points of doc- 
^tikie i but finding the ktter obsfeinaite aa^ not 
4o be convinc6d» be issued an edict forbidding 
my of ius subjects to maintain the ^siatenoei^ 
only one nature in Jesus Christ* 
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Thfa decree, foHowed by others in &vour of 
the Rotnsih church, alarmed the whole empire, 
and especially the clergy* The abuoa, who had 
i)eea absent, hastened to court to assert his dig- 
nity, and threatened all with excomnuinkation. 
that promoted and &voured the RoDAish doc- 
trines. Finding himself supported by Emana 
Christoa, another brother of Socinios, he carried 
his threats into execution, and afiBxed the sea- 
tence on the gates of one of the churches of the 
imperial camp; and the king issuing another 
proclamation similar to the former» he anatiie*. 
xnatized Socinios, and wrote eircular letters to. 
his clergy in defence of the ancient &ith. These 
measures of the abuna increased the general dia* 
content against the king and the Romish mis* 
juonaries; and Julius, the son-in-law of Socimos, 
ventured to take up arml iade&nce of the an- 
cient religkO) and to persecute the catholick coa-r 
verta in Tigrc, of which he was governor. 

The king, informed of these transactions, com- 
manded the abuna and Peter i^slez to. repair to 
the imperial camp, that the doubts and iocre- 
dtrthy of the one might be removed by the ar- 
guments and persuasions of the other. Both 
obeyed the nijuQCt}on& of the monarch ; but the 
former was accompanied by such a multitude 
of inoftks and nuns as greatly exceeded- the 
army in number ; all of whom protested theji 
would sooner die, than forsake the religion of 
their forefathers, and on their knees requested 
that the king woukl not persevere, in these inno* 
vations. The answer of Sociniod, however, was 
not calculated to excite hqies of his amend- 
ncati and therefore Julius^ £mana ChristoS) 
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«Dd Casso his high steward,, entered into a con- 
spiracy against the king and Sella >Chnstos, 
which they also easily induced the abuna to join. 

It was i^reed that Julius should present a 
petition of such a nature as should probably 
produce a refusal from Sociniosi and during 
the titne of the altercation which would ensue, 
whilst the king was not observing, the others 
should stab him. Previously to the conver- 
sation, the monarch was warned of his danger 
by a page, and,^ therefore, Julius no sooner ap- 
peared with his petition, than he granted it be- 
fore Emana Christos arrived. The citber con- 
^nrators, however, came soon after, and the 
king taking hold of Julius's swoixi in a familiar 
manner, went with him to the staircase which' 
led to the top of the house. The rest foUowecT, 
thinking that a more proper and secure place 
for executing their design ; but the king entered 
the private stair, the door of which had a springy 
lock, that could not be opened from widiouty 
shut it after him, and disappointed their trea* 
ckerous intent without noise or disturbance. 

Not discouraged, however, by this unfortu^^ 
nate and unexpected event, Julius issued an 
edict, enjoining all. the Portuguese and their ad- 
herents to depart the kingdom of Tigrd, and all 
that fkvoured the Alexandrian church to arm 
and follow him. A benediction of the abuna 
induced this young and inconsiderate nobleman 
to attack the emperor, who was at the head of a' 
powerful army, and, notwithstanding the prayer^ 
and entreaties of his wife, to risk a battle ra- 
ther than be reconciled to his sovereign. En- 
couraged by that prelate, impatient of t^rmi* 
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nafhig the yfotj snd |>et*suaded thstt^ oh 'accoum 
»f bis being son-in-lair to the liing, no nolencc 
WQuki be ofiered luniy he boldly {>roceeded 
through the forces of Sbcinios) and advanced 
towards his teht> attended o&ly by stiyen pe)r^ 
aons ; bat he was Idfted; just as he ^as aiboul 
to eiitcr it with aii itttetition of aEayirig the.mo^ 
Barcb. ' His few' followers sufiefed the samo 
£ite; and tins catastt^ph^ of their leader im 
duced ha army to,dispti^> aad enddatvoor to 
save tiiemselves by fiighu In the puhbft of 
them, howeYCTf the old abunailostbb irf(^^-ai&| 
the rebellion seemed etfectnally terndnat^d. ' ^ 
' Sodnioa then issued an edict forbidding tM 
lluractice of the Abyssinian riCes^ whtbh caiised 
ahother fibrment among the pi^opief lind sdme 
Jevere expostulations. An insufrecfibn .was 
raike^ by Jcinaet^ viceroiy c^ fieg^biiter, Who soon 
^(ind himself ^k the htm' of a t:ons}derablc 
lM>dy bf^force^ thai followed turn to some of the 
hign mbuntaihs' blithe frontiers, where he was 
<o be JQiiied by jthe Dallas, wliom he *had en-^ 
gi^ed tic^ as«lftt hitn. Trom thence he s^t to 
the ^iiig, and ^^ifianded the total expulsion' of 
the Jesuits. Sbcinios immediately marched hiij 
troop9' towards the mountains, 6h which the 
viceroy vpiis '{x>sted; and many of the insul^'nta 
f6rsakin^|,f^ir leader. and joining the kin£ Jo- 
i^eL iled^, the Callas, his confederates, by whom 
he. was piit to deisith* ^ " . ' • 

i^mios having also quellfed another iftybltf 
publicVy abjured the'Abyssiniah religidn, arid 
eipbraced that of Rome. Paez, baVfng receiVeA 
Ihe king's confc;ssion, and publick reriunciklbn dF 
xhe AlexandAan^&ith, died t^bii aSer^ faeftM 
^B2 



the ah4M of aie pcftriafch Expected at Lasbc^ 
to confimi the chang«i^ Mtdth^ iMid laiteti pltcc^t 
and to give a ftolid ai^dfjuftttaiitetltform um^ 
Infiuit church; Paet, itieffrferfef liad'not the^ siu 
^ftctiOh'^f bc^oldtfi^ thte 'final ^iic(<«iM of hjsi 
UbwSn. The pa^ii^h tliat 'tfotsdfted^cbim was 
a jeMtt, tiMAed ^ M«id^ Wh«^ tiinie^ac<^fii^ 
pani^ by nipeteen of his brethren, two of whom 
had beeh conieerftted ^iish<6p«^'4tl^««id^ to^'slup- 
plv hlA place lfieai9e't)fnh^ceMt]^.'>'^K6yWtff^ 
recent WiHi <Aie g^Mt^d^iMMsMtioaii <if ^1^- 
fedtion ahd rei^dt. ^Qlhtii)^ 'dbtili^ 'be more 
pompotH^ thanrthe <^ttK>n^fltiwlikhi#as 4:011- 
snmTftal^d tiiot ^IfQ^ i#n^ df> Ihe^Attyiteiiiailb 
church, biit ai«o tHe '^ate96i6(y^)ijfv%h^empel^ 
andfarill8<cdukteth^sii«'€if I^binit/^^ v' 

Thi aay «ppftiittt;d'<ir««^*p^rfei*iance*^ 
these i>it^ bbitig''krfi^d;^^ kin^obk clMe^ 
son, the Mttrojsi'^^&f^iratthi'krPi^^^ of the 
empire, s^tnM^lfi^^^ ^nd fa^^here'th^ 
heard ah elaborsiee' discotit^til^ ^^U^ryrdd' by^ Mm- 
deis, bh the supreiAaef df '^e^dhui^clfd^pofitiir 
of Rome» Thi84)ei6^ finkHiedf Ae' bdljr gospel 
was f^vtn td the' kirfgi wft6 fedKng«M»hii %neea 
before the^'l^atriarch,' tot^ 4Hb folk9r#H)g^'^till: 
<< We thig^ sulcan Sequtidf^^iA^^^of Elhic^Mi^ 
believe and CoIlfe^8^«ft^Sir^4'dtev^ ^iiM^c^-tHe 
apostles, ^8 a^^iSbd hy^ out* *< £jb^d9 Setnh 
Christ head w chief Mdf thfe li^h^ Chri^ahi 
church, and thatf - fie^ -gave-'^Aiili* tte ' pi fatS palH y 
mnd dominion tOf'tHev^iHKil^ *kw]dj'by ^inft^^to 
liim Th4m art Petcr^ and ufiwi Mk4^)(^^vMibuM 
my churchy and^vfm put thtf^mf^'key^J^thii king^ 
dom ^ hcuven ; dbd ttgaitf -#hi»^ hte said to^hhki, 
JFtedmy^h€€fi. W^f^aho«<4feve^ai»»6«n«l!srd*at 
ttjc pope "of R<mie)^iawilU^ tleo^f 4tf tfi^ tmie 



vuccaior. of Su.Pelielr) a^d^lbat he |OB«^stif tbcf 
sftme- pov^r and thesumQ .Aut^H^y^ov^r thc^ 
whple Christiai^ church i and.w^ proiaitH) «od 
swear true and siiiceiie obe^ifiiice tQithe.hol^ 6^ 
Ui^r Uitan the eighth^ and to his suc9essm:s» 
and subject oiu«elYe«;And our enH>UT\to Iu4 an^ 
theb jeeU So help usaCodf andhU^olyd^eai^ 

l^ists.'-' ••/;• .■^' ■■ .,.: ..,.,.--. . .y 

.To tUs fonou]a»-^bich waAtC^nplet^ a,nd,«ar 
tisGM^tQi^s all swQre thaLw^ce pre^n^*; fhf pfr 
fioefs, fdesMtf ^a4 JOf^Qid^ acfXH^ing.tp ^i^^r 
Yejralovdersorr.cc^iM^. .Theceren^i^^fin^ 
closed ,with a. speecbtj^ Sella. Ch^lRfbk whpjp 
heated with ze^ aftey g»pe»til>g fb^ tnft U v i IMyr 
smbed, drew his ^MTPnlf ^nd utteredJtl)^ woi^ ; 
^ What is p^s| ^ci||uio$ fa|s -re^paltedot^l^t tho&s 
iWho do not PQrfonp -theif. duty <ii^l Jbic iH4s^^ 
.^y the sword/V After th|i^ |Jei^raticwi,jith^.j^ 
swone aUegiance*|o..^tb& pc^^^ .Q$isiUde%,.|ifl)c^ 
.the* king caused |i^, be a^toowk^i^c^hi^^ 
eessor and the ijginiedia^.'>eif:.of .th^^€^wn• 
Sella CbnstQS},i9yithu9riad qn byfiiis;^.for^lP 
church, ,adde4 a' f^lao^i^ w q)yu4i&^tifaH^jto> tl^ 
ahoYe fonnida,>fgad w^i^ ym m^l^jcqf^mei^d^ 
by the Jesuits. ^*M usroarif^^iftil^e,, ff t%:«*pr 
ihin a% a &ithfid..subJA$^jq^^M a^jh^^h^ 
maiotaiBy defend^ |un4^&y!(^r Oi^ ^Qj^^^t)>f^ick 
faith ; but if he, sb^l M ia^is^sJvwiJtK J^F 
first and greater en9inB^V.i^So^nJ59^i^SQ^j[^Qii>. 
vinandedy thai, all thfr ludieii fo(,i^ ,9^rtj&h9if]fi 
take the same oath |l\^dayffbUowigg^,.iifhich»^KfB 
aceordingiy.dpne* ^ ,j v .> ^ r: ^^ »v 
. The kingf hovifeve^ ex^riepi^ a g^eat^r dc- 
g«ee of i»i8l4ro;e ftotn.^ejspJirgy ai^d people, 
who could Mtherbp^andM^dJiy thqE^pts,. punish- 
JH^PQIU^ norths post .iMM»ri|l&Pl9i^ 
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mil «> Um dMTerenl cifieu -w^ich Seciiiici* ftMmd. 
it nectstary la kiii& lor aibtiigating Uie ftncieof 
fiiiih 9mA ceraiBQBics. Tbe3F were extrefnetjr 
avens to fnany uaagesof the. Romafiitts, wluch . 
wwt iBlended to be intrtHNiced^ kneelii^ ciuriiig 
llie semcts of the cfasirek ; bewjr fixc4 ^bt^i 
cracifixes»- end images in veltef ( ekirieular.cQQ^ 
feasiofi i and ot|)er practices of an almost^aimi^rj. 
nature,, were wAHMcliiefiygave.o£feiicQ*> yVhil^t. 
tke inghtene4 cfcckinatjcka were deaenb^ t^€^» 

tranquiltity among the mountains, Socini^coi%f 
maftdeii a magfttncait «nA sMetjr'edi&pf^^to!^^ 
emHed for thci lial^lk>n><^-theTP»tria2Y;hiaii4x 
hm coQupaviona. Jie ^)sQ<ppdef^ a sq^o^ ia^ 
theck^ to bf consti9]cte4 ;. but as Ui ipma .built in\ 
the^fofiaof k eioss, Ug!K^^.Qikm^*o4f^ .4^b^v 
miaosy. who f bad/ l>k)mrfK^ been 3fwnMM>^^ «cj^3 
ciHif«lie(lofa€irci»kirifcr<i|*^' - i; O :\!f : . 

wTwo HMMknan^f^ wJK>iih9A mfkda.arjg^ea^^ 
iiQmbeiiof eonv.ertP'to^it^.^i^pli^bMth* in.thf{\ 
extreme fiarts o( ISgr^ n^ne r«iita«a«rad by tbeic' 
psople* ■ Tb«t.liipgd^. J^eiog: yi«to(ls<K» afterf 
by a plague^ Jocttst*, the P^ostnguefeTiUlnbuted^ 
the judgment t» ihe^rSHwder of the. musiooanies^i.. 
and the Abys«maii%.:!teidyio.perscHiiilioos. raised . 
against ftbem. ^V rthe Romasdaik##; . On^ of the*. 
empefot'^ eonsYin*la«s MimeA Tiec|af viseroj; ^ 
l^gre^ ^raised an i insuire^tfeiD, . in wU^h In^ w^ ^ 
joined by pcber noUenieiiy, 9t^-opi^y.^laml. 
Ibr^tbatAleHaodmn ietore)w,'in ^ippo^iim^o tJ^ . 
of Rome* The king .dtspati^hed >*S«iii^t 4j«?m J^ j 
bedy.eif4ro0pai ?Fho«»yertQOt^w<i| d^ted,them, 
andf teiffnmiled.^he!:vmi^f(i, vTiecIa^ w«9 M«i^i 
prmoiner^a|iA>sefit..tot .^)ies tpppfi^al <:<!tMS,. 4fi^*»^. 
he wa» (^endemned to death by the ktngi and ofw 
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dered to be hanged like a common malefactor, 
at the llead of hid camp. What, however, was > 
still more rigorous and severe, the sister of Tecla' 
was also sentenced to suffer the same ignominious 
death, for having, as was pretended, secretly fa^. 
voured that revolt. All the prayers and en- 
treaties in her behalf availed nothing ; and it 
was a singular and remarisable circumstance fot*- 
a woman to be hung in Ethiopia, especially for 
a womaa of her rank and condition. This spec- 
tacle, therefore, excited the dread and hotror of 
the whole court, and particularly irritated the fe- 
male sex. 

In order that he might firmly establish his. 
{Principles, and promote the interest of the church 
of Rome, the patriarch, on his part, acted with 
the greatest rigour and the greatest seal. The 
Abyssinians were rebaptized, their priests re- 
ordained, and the schismaticks, who had been bu- 
ried in the Catholick churches, were ordered to 
be disenterred, that those sacred edifices might 
not be defiled by them. The patriarch, however, 
became involved in a quarrel with the emperor's 
daughter, a lewd princess, who, though she had 
two husbwds living, cohabited with a lover, 
whom sh6 pretended to be desirous of marrying: 
for that purpose she solicited the patriarch to 
grant her a dispensation, which he refusing, the 
princess became incensed at the conduct of Men* 
dez, and employed all her influence in injuring 
htm. She esj^cited other women to espouse her 
cause, flattered her father, and attacked him with 
remonstrances and complaints. 

Several revolts and disasters also happening 
about this time, the Alexandrians, who had re- : 
cdotly gained ground at cowty informed the em«^. 



peror that these were oocasionecl bjr the chai^^e 
of religioo in his dominions; and that neidier be 
nor the people might expect peace ortranqiiji^ 
litf) so long as the Roraith fsuth waa &vo«ii«d 
and promoted. It was impoaaible, the^ said^ to 
convince hia subjects, that circumcision add the 
obsertance of the sabbath could be ofFensive to 
God; or tlua the Alexandrian litiirgy» tfanr 
lasts and festivals, ought to give place to thoBo 
d Rome i and that it would be more safe aad 
pnidMit to relax in these points^ which made n^ 
part of the essentialaof Christianitfy and so pe^*- 
mit them the performance of their ancient rites 
and ceremonies* 

These representations and remonstrances had: 
the desired effect on the mind of Sociniosy and aft 
length he yielded to their entreaties, and nM^ 
gated the seventy of the edicts which he had 
issued gainst the Abyssinian &ith. The hamghtf 
patriarch was highly displeased with these co»> 
cessions of the king ; expostulated with iiim in 
very unbecoming terms ; and reminded Soctnios, 
that Uzzitth was smitten by God wkh a lepni^ 
fbr presuming to infiinge on the priestly office. 
The monarchr who at that time had not leisure 
to attend to the representations of Mended on 
account of a fresh i^isurrectioh which had ap- 
peared in his dominions, only refriied, that tte 
establishment of the Romiah reUgion m Ahya* 
stnia was not occasioned by the preaching of tk|n 
Jesuits, nor by the miracles they wroc^htin con* 
iirmation of it» but merely by his own appraba** 
tion and free will. 

The kinig's troops had been seves»l times de- 
feated by the insurgents, and bi& generate com^: 
peikd to seek their safety by.fiight» Socfinsa^ 



^ying coveted a more numerous and powerfoi 
arflftft maitchied against the enemy y whom he al- 
tftcked wUh great iuty, and obtained a compkte 
vict&ry* After tlie combat, he traTersed die 
£eld of battle with a tnelandioljr ah*, accomin^ 
<MOd by the chief oHkers of his court, who thuB 
Addressed btm : ^' Bdiold these tbousaads of 
Moki The)r are Beitber Mahometans nor G«i<^ 
^Ues, fiioir enemies of Christtanitf, bat yoar tmtk 
waaaate and tsub^dts, and our blood and reku- 
4ioiii« Wb^lier you conqoer or be conquered, 
fwt ptange « sword into ^our own bosom* 
Those w^ mads war agnnst you, are consct- 
jdtis of ao wrong : they took up arms only to 
4(9fefid their andent reKgion, which you are lie** 
ai^oua of obliging tbem to renounoe, and to re«- 
iuse the acceptance of doctrines which they can<* 
not be persuaded to bdie^e. What an abun* 
daace ti bk)od has this unhappy change already 
caused to be shed I and how much more wirll k 
-mocmaoik Ho be trifled, uidess you allow four sub- 
jects tilt free exercise of that t^ligion which 
they received from their ancestors ? Without 
this, we shall never h«v« rest ; and you wiH 
abortly Bad yourself deprived of empire and df 
peopk." 

Tshis paidietick remonstrance made a deep and 
indelible impression on ^le mnd of the emperor^ 
'Who was weary of the frequtsnt wars aiid revolts 
whidh iiad recently taken pkioe. It was also 
-enforced by Basiiides Am son, by the empress, 
and by his other wives ; and Sodaios, at length, 
nims prevailed on to issue an edict aliowiog li* 
ibeity of^ooDscienoe, and restoring to die Abya« 
^oians thft veligioa of their forefathers. This 
<lQlcnMion'cautfsd iaespresBiUe joyand rejoicing 
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Unonft all ranks and degrees of people. 

laity cast the beads and trinkeu into tihe 

which the popish missionaries had pwen 

The clergjr began to perform their 

the manner they had formerly^ used ; to 

ulster the communion in both kinds ; to 

circumcision ; and to renew the general 

Uon at the feast of Epiphany, with 

narx pomp and exultation* In the 

they chanted songs of thanksgiving and 

one of which thus concluded i ^ Rejoice and be 

glad ; sing hallelujahs ; the sheep of EtfaioiMi 

are delivered from the wohres of the west.** 

Though the king's edict restored the Abjrsai- 
nian church to its pristine state^ it did not cz« 
elude the Romish priests from the free excrdae 
of their religion* fiut the latter -were become ao 
odious throughout the empire, that the former 
easily seized several of their magnificent and 
newly erected churches* At this juncture abo^ 
occasioned either by grief or disease, the conse^ 
quence of the fetigue to which he had been ex- 
posed by war, insurrection, and revoh:, or ra- 
ther, as has been believed, by poison, Sodnios 
fell sick. During his illness, the patriarch Men- 
dez endeavoured to excite the drooping zeal of 
the desponding monarch, by representor to him 
that his forbearance and inactivity wo^ pro- 
duce a civil war in his dominions, between the 
Alexandrians and Romanists. To this indis- 
creet and ill-timed intimation, which was in- 
tended to induce the lung to revoke the ecfict in 
faVour of . toleration, Sodnios replied, ^ What 
can I do ? I have no longer either emfMie or 
authority V* He died in the Romish &ith, at 
ih^ age of sixty-one, in the twenty-sevenUi year 
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«f 'his fetgfi', which, say some authors,- wotild' 
have Ijeen happy and glorious,! had the Jesuits n^- 
t«i^ entered his dominions. 

Soctnios was a prince remarkaMe for Us 
strength of bodyy great courage, and the eleva- 
tion of his mind. He had been early taught the 
exercise of arms, patience, perseverance, and 
every military virtue that could be acc|uired:^ 
and he had passed the fornner part of his life^ as 
a pri^te person,! in the midst of hardships, <diffi- 
eiilties, and* dangers. He embraced the catholick 
&ith fromr conviction, and stutdied it with tas 
much application as the scanty means'of instruc- 
tiqn would allow; and being, in the last years of 
his life, left without a so4dier-to draw his sword 
in defence of 'the church of Rome^ he chose k) 
Tetainhts religion, and abandon his crown. 

On the death of Socinios, his son Ba- ^ jj, 
sfHdes, who had latterly acted as regent \t^% 
of the kingdom, assumed *the royal dig- t 

tiity. This prince, having paid'the> last honours 
to his father, endeavoured to compose the differ- 
ences that had agitated the state, on account of 
religious opinions* He therefore informed Men- 
dez, that the Alexandrian faith being now vt- 
stored and re-establishedi' it was necessary he 
should leave the' kingdom^ and that the abuna 
<$h]y deferred his arrival in^v Abyssinia till the 

^Romish patriaroh and his priests should have de- 
I>arted; MerideZr endeavoured tOk regain the 
king's favdur^ by-offering concessions and indul- 
gences: "1 have Hemitted^" says he^ " allocir 

< peculiar rites,^ except that of the communion in 

ix>th kinds^ 'Widi which the pope alone can dis* 

pense^ artd'i»ake you the same offers provided 

y6u and'yout^ttubjccts <willj sut^mit to V\%i holi* 

Vol, XIII. ^C - 
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ness, who is the head and father of the uplvers^ 
church." 

To this letter of the patriarch, the king re- 
plied, ^^ that the breach between the Abyssinians 
and Romanists was not so much occasioned by. 
the disputations which had been held^ relative to 
the nature of Christ, as to their denying theia. 
the cup in the communion ; changing the fas^a^ 
and festivals ; presuming to re-baptize, their pror 
selytes, and to re-ordain their priests and dea« 
cons " He concluded by insisting on their im«-. 
mediate departure for Fremonai and commanded 
them to surrender all the fire-arms of which they 
were possessed, into the hands of an officer whons. 
be sent for that purpose. The patriarch finding^ 
that all he could say or do had no effect, wa^ 
obliged, to comply with the orders of the mos-^ 
narch, and to depart with th« other missionaries* 
They were escorted by Paul, the emperor's ne- 
phew, who was commianded to guard them, 
through the deserts, but who, instead of protect- 
ing, would have plundered and robbed them of 
all their valciables, had not the Portuguese killed 
two or thi^e of his men, and compelled the rest to 
seek their safety in flight. At length,,after much 
fatigue, danger, and loss, they reached Fremona, 
in a very miserable condition, where they were.! 
scarcely allowed time to refresh and recruit them*, 
selves before another order from the king was 
received, which enjoined them instantly to leave, 
his dominionsand to embark for India. 

B.asilides was informed that the Romish mis- 
sionaries had sent to the viceroy of Goa, and tO; 
the king of Portugal, requesting all army and 
fleet which might deluge Abyssinia with, blood, 
and was therefore induced to hasten their depar- 
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<tare out of hh Itingdom. It might have been 
expected, that after the severe treatment which 
the Portuj^uese had experienced, the ferment oc- 
casioned in the minds of the clergy and laityi 
Would have subsided ; but Mendez had contrived 
to leave a number of Jesuits in Abyssinia, whb 
kept themselves concealed in Tigrd, and werfe 
'privately protected by the viceroy of that king- 
dom- They were, however, at length discover* 
fed and hanged, or suffered some other violent 
death. Nor was the king less severe against those 
of his subjects who persisted in their profession 
of the Romish faith. 

After this, six capuchins, all Frertchmen, and 
iif the oi-der of St. Francis were «ent from Rome $ 
lour of whom penetrated into Abyssinia, an^ 
Were put to death ; the other two, informed of 
the unhappy fate of their companions, pnidently 
returned home. The different attempts made 
to re-establish the Catholicks in Abjrssinia proved 
Entirely vain and fruitless, and during this and 
the following feign no missionaries could be in- 
troduced into that country. Basilide's endea- 
voured to prevent the Portuguese from giving 
him -any ferther disturbance, and having reduced 
all his subjects to the obedience of the Alexan- 
drian church, took the field against Melea Chris- 
tos, his rival, who continued in arms at the heail 
of the peasants of Lasta, under pretence that the 
bncient religion of the Abyssinians was still in 
danger. Both armies met, and a panick having 
seized the king's troops, his horse fled at the first 
onset. The royal forces being routed and dis- 
l)ersed, Melea Christos pursued his good fortune, 
entered the palace, took possession of the throne, 
and was crowned king of Abyssinia. He ap^ 
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pointed the several ofiicerSf who were to fill th* 
most lucrative and considerable places of the go* 
vernment ; and bestowed a largess, or bounty, on 
the soldiers. 

Basilides, however, was not discouraged by the 
unfavourable complexion of his affairs, but sent 
expresses to the governors of Samen, Damot, and 
Begenider, and commanded them to march their 
troops against the usurper. Accordingly, they 
surrounded Melea Christos, before he was aware 
of their intention, and forced him to a battle, in 
which he was defeated, and lost both his army 
and his life. 

Soon after this, Claudius, governor of Begem- 
der, and brother of Basilides, revolted and joined 
the rebels ; and it was known that he intended the 
death of the king. But, being surprised and ta- 
ken prisoner, he was brought to the monarch, who, 
though he was aware of the ingratitude, treason, 
and intended fratricide of his brother, could not 
be prevailed on to order his execution, but, like a 
.wise and merciful prince, considering the ancient 
usages of the empire, and what an abundance of 
blood might be saved by exiling the descendants 
of the royal family, banished Claudius to toe 
mountain of Wechue, 

. Basilides was taken ill of a disease, whichf 
from the beginning, he considered as mortal, 
and, therefoi'e, sent for his eldest son Hannes, 
who was now of age to govern, bequeathed to 
him his kingdom, and recommended a contini^ 
ance of the ancient religion. He died soon after, 
m great peace and composure of mind. If we 
except his father Socinios, Basilides was unques- 
tionably the greatest monarch that ever sate on 
the Abyssinian throne« He was calm, dispaa- 
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sionate) and courteous. In the very difficult part 
he acted between his father and the nation, the 
necessities of the times had taught him a reserve, 
which, if not natural, was at least political and 
useful. He was a brave soldier and aa able ge- 
neral ; and, though fierce and violent in battle, 
he was extremely averse to shed blood. 

Hafnnes the fiyst succeeded to his king- ^ ^ 
dom in peace, and had the address to i665. 
maintain it in tranquillity during his 
reign. He was not naturally averse to war; 
l>ut no insurgent, or competitor, disturbed his 
government. Hanneswas a bigoted prince : he 
commanded the Mahometans to eat no Other 
flesh, than what had been killed by Christian!; 
^d having collected the Catholick books5 which 
the Jesuits had translated into the Ethiopick Ian- 
guage, burned them. Much of his time and at- . 
tention <¥ere employed in i-egulating and enforc- 
ing the doctrines and discipline of the church. 
A convocation of the clergy was held, and se- 
veral debates ensued, in which the king assisted, 
and was content with holding the lialante, ^th- 
but declai-ing for either party. Frotn the scanty 
memorials of his reign^ we might be led to sup* 
pose that he was a weak and inactive prince ; 
but, perhaps, if the circumstances of the times 
were fully developed and laid open, he might 
appear the reverse. 

On the death of Hannes, Yasous the ^ jj 
first, his son, succeeded him in the king-, isso. 
dom, with the approbation and satisfac- 
tion of all the people. This prince had twice 
secretly retired from the palace, during the life 
of his fither, which was considered as a proof 
of his desire and impatience of goverhin|^« Soon 
2C 3 
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peror that these were ooctaionecl bjr the change 
of religion in his dorainioiift ; and Chat neither he 
nor the people mi^ht expe<^ peace or tranquil- 
lity^, so kmg as the Romish faith wa» fa«o«f)ed 
and promoted. It was imposeible, tlie^ said, to 
convince his subjects, that circumdsion and the 
observance of the sabbath «ould be ofienstve to 
God; or that the Alexandrian liturgy, thur 
iiuts and fesdvals, ought to give place to tiioie 
of Rome ; and that it would be moi^e safe aad 
prudent to relax in these points, whieh made no 
paft of the essentkdaof Christtanitf, and l» pcNN* 
mit them the performance of their ancient rites 
and oeremonies* 

These representations and remonstrances had: 
the desired effect on the mind of Sociniosy and aft 
length he yielded to their entreaties, and mtti-; 
gated the seventy of the edicts which he ha^ 
issued against the Abyssinian faith« The hmight^ 
patriarch was highly displeased with these coi^ 
cessions of the king f expostulated with htn^ iik 
very unbecoming terms ; and reminded Soctnioa, 
that Uzzitth was smitten by God wkh a leprosy 
for presuming to inliinge on the priestly office. 
The monarch, who at t^t time had not leisure 
to attend to the representations of Mended on 
account of a fresh, insurrection which had ap- 
peared in his dominions, only refriied, that tin 
establishment of the Romisb reUgion in Abya» 
stnia was not occasioned by the preaching of tl^ 
Jesuits, nor by the miracles they wroc^htin con- 
ftrmatioi^ of it, but merely 1^^ his own appcoba* 
tion and free will. 

The king's troops had been several times de* 
feated by the insurgents, and bis generate coca^. 
peikd to seek their safety, by. £ight» Socims 



^ving colieeted a more numerous and powerfoi 
arflftft maiciied against the etiemyy whom hv al- 
iftcked with great /uty, and obtained a complete 
victory. After tlie combaCy he traversed t1«e 
£eld of battle with a melancholy ah*, acoompa^ 
<MOd hf the dbief officers of hb court, who thua 
Addicsaed htm : ^' Bdiold theae tbousanda of 
jdMn. The)r are neither Mahometans nor Gen^ 
^Ues, fiior enenties of Christiainity, bat your own 
waaaate and taub^dta, and our blood and reku- 
4ioiia. Wli^lier you conquer or he conquered) 
fiau ptange « sword into your own bosoacu 
Those wka made war agasost you, are consci- 
aoB of ao -wrong : they took up arms only to 
4(9fend their andent retigion, which you are cfe** 
skoua of obliging them to renounce, and to re<- 
iiiae the acoeptance of doctrines which they can<* 
iiot be persuaded to bdieve. What an abun** 
daace ti blood has tiiis unhappy change already 
caused to be shed I and how much more will k 
^Mcasioii to be spilled, unless you allow your sub- 
jects die free exercise of that Teligion which 
4hey rec^ved fiKon then* ancestors ? Without 
this, we shall -never have rest ; and you wiH 
shortly find yourself deprived of etxkpire and df 
peopk." 

TJiis pathetick remonstrance made a deep and 
indelible impression on tiie imnd of the empevor^ 
Who was weary of the frequlait ivars ind revolts 
which iiad recently taken pku:e. It was also 
^nfonsed tiy Baailides Am son, by the empress, 
und by his other wives ; and Soclnios, st length, 
HRRas prevailed on to issue an edict aliowiiig li* 
ibeity of'ooDsdence, >afid restoring to die Abya« 
^oians thft veligioa of their fore&thenu This 
«Qicnftioii'cauBiBd iaea|Nres8ible ^ay joid rejoicing 



peror that these were oaaaioiied bjrtiie changpe 
of religion in hisdonitnionft; and that neidier be 
nor the people mi^ expe<^ peace or tranqtiit- 
Itt^, so kmg as the Romish faith waa fa«o«ii«d' 
and promoted. It was impossible, tlie^ said, to- 
convince his subjects, that circumdsion aAd tbe- 
observance of the sabbath «ould be offensive to 
God; or tiiat the Alexandrian liturgy, ttmr 
fasts and festivals, ought to give place to tiioBe 
of Rome ; and that it would be more safe mad 
prudent to relax in diese points, which made na 
ptft of the essentialaof Christianityv and t»pei^ 
mit them the performance of their ancient rkes 
and oeremonies* 

These representations and rempostraiices had; 
the desbredefiect on the mind of So€inios,and at 
length he yielded to their entreaties, 9md miti-^ 
gated the severity of the edicts which he had 
Issued against the Abyssinian faith« The haughty 
patriarch was highly displeased with these coi^ 
cessRjns of the king ; expostukted with hin^ in 
very unbecoming terms ; and reminded Soctnioa, 
that Uzziah was smitten by God wkb a leprosy 
fbr presuming to infringe on the priestly office. 
The monarchr who at that time had not leisure 
to attend to the representations of Mended qa 
aeccmnt of a fresh ii^urrectioh which had ap» 
peared in his dominions, only refriied, that tte 
establishment of the Romish retigion in Ahya* 
sinia was not occasioned by the preaching of the 
Jesuits, nor by the mtfaclea they wrought in con- 
ftrmation of it, but merely l^ his own appceha- 
tion and free will. 

The king's troops had been sevesal times de- 
feated by the insurgents, and bis generate com*: 
pdied to seek their safety by ^ight» Socpiio^ 



^ving coflectetl a more numerous and powerful 
arflftfy maitcted against the enemyy whom hie at- 
iftcked widi great futy, and obtained a complete 
victory* After tlie combaty he trarersed tlie 
£eld of battle wi^ a tnelandholjr ah*, acoompa^ 
<M6d hf the dbief offiGers of hb court, i¥ho thua 
Addicsied bun : ^' Behold theae tbousaads of 
Mm. The)r arre neither Mahometans near GeB<^ 
itiilea, fibr enenties of Christiainity, bat your o«m 
waaaate and taub^dta, and our blood and rela* 
4I0IUU Wli^lier you conquer or !be conquered, 
fSMi ptange « aword into your own bosoan* 
Thoae who made war againat you, are consci- 
iSua of ao "Wrong : they took up arms only to 
4(9fend their andent reKgbn, which you are ite** 
akoua of oUiging them to renounce, and to re<- 
iiiae «he ttcceptance of dtictrines which they can** 
not be persuaded to bdiere. What an abun*' 
doBce of bkiod faaa this unhappy change alrea^ 
caused to he shed t and how much more wiil k 
^ooanon to be trilled, unless you allow your sui>- 
jeeta ^ht free exerdae of that t^ligion which 
they received from thehr ancestors ? Withput 
this, we shall tierer hav« rest; axid you wiH 
ahortly Bad yourself deprived of empire and df 
peopk." 

TJiis pathctick remonstrance .made a ideep and 
indelible imprtsaion on Hit imnd of the empevor^ 
-who waa weary of the frequ'lmt wars aiid revolta 
which iiad recently taken place. It wm also 
-enferoed tiy Basilidca fan son, by the empreas, 
und by faia other wives ; and Socinioa, at kngtii, 
HRRaa prevailed «n to iaaue an edict allowing li- 
iheity of^oonacienoe, >afid restoring to die Abyo- 
^siiuaiia thft veligioa tof then- fore&thenu Thia 
<lQlcnMkm'cau8isd iaea^raaible jay joid rejcRcing 



peror that these were ooctaioned bjr tiie change 
of religion in hisdoniinionft; and that neidier be 
nor the people might expect peace or tranqnii. 
Ittyy 80 long as the Romish faith wa» fa«o«it«d 
and promoted. It was impossible, tlie^ said, to 
convince his subjects, that circumdsion aUd the 
observance of the sabbath could be offenstve to 
God; or that the Alexandrian Utitrgy, ttmr 
fasts and festivals, ought to give place to tiioBe 
of Rome ; and that it would be mora safe aad 
prudent to relax in these pointSy wluch madeno- 
paft of the essentiolaof Christianitf, and «».pcsN. 
mit them the performance of their ancient rites 
and ceremonies* 

These representations and remonstrances bu^ 
the desired effect on the mind of Socinios, and aft 
lei^h he yielded to their entreaties, and mtti*^ 
gated the severity of the edicts which he iMkd 
issued gainst the Abyssinian faith* The haughty 
patriarch was highly dtspkased with these coi^ 
cessions of the king ; expostukted with hin^ in 
very unbecoming terms ; and reminded Soctnioa, 
that Uzziah was smitten by God with » leprosy 
for presuming to infringe on the priestly office* 
The monarchr who at that time had not leisure 
to attend to the representations of Mended on 
account of a fresh, ipsurrectton which had ap> 
peared in his dominions, only ref^ied, that tte 
establishment of the Romish retigion in Abya* 
sinia was not occasioned by the preaching of tiie 
Jesuits, nor by the ratracles they wroc^ht in con* 
ftrmation of it, but merely by his own appcoba- 
tjon and free will. 

The king's troops had been several times de- 
feated by the insurgents, and bi& generate cma*: 
peikd to seek their safety by.£ight» Sqc|IN8& 



^ving coveted a more numerous imd powerfoi 
arflftf » maitchied against the ^lemyy whom hie at- 
tacked with great futy, and obtained a complete 
victory* After tlie combat, he traversed tlie 
£eld of battle with a tnelandhoty ah*, accoinp»- 
fued hf the dbief oHkers of hb eoctrt, who thui 
Jidd]«8ied htm : ^^ Behold theae thousands of 
Mmi The)r are iieither Mahometans near Gen^ 
itiles, fiioir enemies of Christtaxiity, bat your own 
wassais and tsuh^dts, and our Idood and reku- 
4Hma* Wh^lier 70U conqoer or he conquered, 
fSMi pHinge « sword into ^our own bosom* 
Those who made war against you, are consci- 
aoB of ao 'Wrong : they took up arms m\y to 
4efejid their andent religion, which you are 6c^ 
eii^B of ohiigtng them to renounce, and to rec- 
luse the aicoeptance df dtictrines which they can** 
<not be persuaded to bdieve. What an abun* 
daace of blood has tiiis unhappy change alrea^ 
caused to be shed I and how much more will k 
4K)Gasion 1x> be spilled, uidess you allow your sub- 
jects ^nt free exercise of that teligion whidi 
•Ihey received from their ancestors ? Without 
this, we shall never have rest; and you wiH 
ahottly find yourself deprived of empire and df 
peoplt." 

This pathetkk remonstfance made a deep and 
indelible impression on ^ mind of the empenor^ 
'Who was wes^ry of the frequtsnt ivars aiid revolts 
iwhich iiad recently taken pkioe. It was also 
enfonacd tiy Basilides his sen, by the empress, 
und by his other wives ; and Soctaios, at tength, 
HRRas prevailed on to issue an edict aliowiiig li- 
ibeity of^ooascience, >afid restoring to dve Abyo- 
^oians the «e%ioa tof tbeir fbre&thenu This 
<lQlcnMfion'cauBiBd iaesiHresBible jcy .«id rejotdog 
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^eing a strict adherent to the church of Alexaii- 
dria, he commanded the popish missionaries to 
be apprehended. These unfortunate people were 
accordingly tried before the most prejudiced and 
Partial ofall tribunals ; and interrogated, whether 
they received the council of Chalcedon as a rule 
pf faith, and whether they believed that the pope 
law^fully and regularly presided at that council and 
directed it ? To these questiohs they answered in 
the affirmative, and added, that '**^his hblfnes^ 
jivas the head of the catholick church, the succes- 
sor of St. Peter, andXhrist*s vicar upon earth.*' 
Th«se words were scarcely uttered, when the 
fi'lhole assembly commanded them to be stonedj 
and they were accordingly put to death. 
' David c^lJed another convocation of the cler- 
gy,' in which was debated the nature of Chi^st. 
A difference of opinion prevailed : the kin'^ 
ahgued that he is perfect God and perfect man; 
and by the union one Christy whose body i$ 
composed of a precious substanc^, called J^ahen^ 
not consubstantial with ours, fior derived frdnl 
his mother. The abuna, and others, *conteniI- 
ed that he is one God, of the Father alone^ 
united to a body perfectly humafi,' and consub- 
stantial with ours. . David ordered those to* hJ 
slain who dissented from him in opinion'; And, 
soon after, he was poisoned, and died in cxtrfftfe 
agony. 

^ ' David was succeeded in the Icingdona 

m^ by Bacuffa, the son of Yasdus. It'hav- 
* . ' ing been predicted to this prince, that i 
stranger should usurp the government after )its 
decease, ,and iiis family b^ excluded! the throne 
for the Space of thirty yearsj he privately -^prft 
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tD ^eatb an wjiom he considered as likelf to to 
^ guilt]r of this usurpation* Many innocent p^ple 
suffered for this secret and unknown crimen 
and eleven prinqes on the mountain of Wechn6 
k>st their lives. To detect more certainly thi& 
future usurper and dethroner of his Bimilyi he 
feigned himself sick, and, at length, caused it 
to be published that he was dead* The joy of 
the ; people at this news was extreme and ttni*^ 
rersal ; but in the morning of the day appointed 
for his interment, Bacuffa appeared in the seat 
of justice* This caused an universal terror and 
consternation, for all had rejoiced, and less 
crimes had been punished with death. The 
king, however, ordered a general pardon and 
amnesty to be proclaimed* 

Bacufia died after a vigorous reign, and after 
putdng to death the greatest part of Uie ancient 
nobility, who were supposed to have been con* 
oemed in the former misfortunes of the empire. 
This cruelty and severity have rehdered his me- 
mory odious and detestable, though it is uni<». 
venukHy acknowledged, that he saved his country 
fit>m an aristocratical or democratical faction, 
each of which is unconstitutional and inimical 
to monarchy* 

Yasous the second was only an infant, ^^ ^^^ 
when his father Bacuffa died; but was 1739*] 
immediately pfoclaimed king of the em- 
pre of Abyssinia* The qiieen, his mother,, 
acted as regent during his minority ; and though 
there were many conspiracies and rebellions ar 
the commencement of his reigns thty were de- 
foated and overcome by her superior activity alid 
address* The queen was descended from Por- 
tuguese, anceaton^ &Q^ ^i^^^ warmly attached to 

Vol* XIII. 3 D 



tKe Catholick- reltgion* Several ChriatiaiB^ 'wh0 
were ai^tists of ^sttnction and merit, haviag^ 
come from. Sntf mai tbe king* who was now ar^ 
lived at a state of manbood). employed his 
time m buiidingithe most magnificent and cost^ 
edifices, and lie waa chann^ with the rnidti* 
plicity of his wqiIls and workmen* He rfejoioed 
tit the hdlkty with whkht by tbe asabtasce of a 
compass and & few '^strah linear he coidd, pro« 
diice the figure of a star eq«iall]i exact with 
those formed by his Greeks, fioonty foiiow«4 
bounty, aodthe best and neatest idllagea wen& 
hsslowed 00^ these peofde* He jiow ranommd 
Ae huntrng^maitches. and IncursiDns againaSttbe 
Sfaangfdla* and thci sbepkeeds.of Atbara^ wUcii 
before had been his favoimte amusements* 
' Thi^i condttc: of the ld6g, and. the extmordhia- 
xyi manner ia which he pMsed bis time, occasion^ 
ed his hecomitig the object dF pubtick cenanie. 
Fasquiaades were circulated tfaroughaqt die 
capital; <»e of which wa& ei»titled,/« The ex^- 
pedki<ms of Ta^ms the Litik;^ which was ap^ 
piicaUerto both his stature, and actieaik: Ttieav 
expeditions^ though enumeratedin a large shefsfe 
of paccbmeot, were confined to. the space 6f a 
a few miles* The satire contained uri' these pa»» 
quinades^ proy<Aed; the, eneegy of. ths^ luog, 
vrho, that he might free hiotifielf fromi.theJniM 
putation. of iaa^vtty and waiiti of ^irihitifm^ 
preimred for mArching his troops against Bensan^ 
This eaiipaditkia was^ extmmelytupfianiidatef 
aad 9fx annyr.of 1 8,000 men .perished b^&tlib 
swjsrdy m* were, tidusiv prison^m*. Tter kii^ 
hfine¥QC^ ]«tiiir{ied to Gondaiv nu»e)lQmiajeim^ 
queror. than) Si deiEesied moMttiph?::t]ie ooldiem 
th»t mi«iili^d..mrs .tade^i w^thw «be<:spailaj ofi 
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Arabs, and drove nuiltitudes of cattle b^rp 
them. Nor from the behaviour and discourse <rf 
Yasous could it be known that any misfortune 
iud happened to him or his troops. On the con- 
trary, when talking of this expedition, he af- 
fected greater gaity, and said, '' Let all those 
wbo were not {deased with th^ s^ng of Koecam *» 
.sing that of Sennar*" From which it was eonr 
aidered, that he felt a secret pleaauve at, the 
calamities which had be^ken.his army, who, jnot 
content that he should cultivate and enjoy the 
arts of peace, had urged him to |indertak« ft 
difficult, dangerous, and unnecessary war. 

The king having sent to cdmxaand ^be at- 
tendance c£ Suhul Michael, Tgoverner of Tigr^» 
the latter ^sohitely Te&setd, xan which the rmd- 
sarch marched a body pf forces, and •GompeDed 
him to . submission. It -was with dii^ulty the 
king could b/s brought to promise that i^ wouM 
not put him to death .; and when he ^^3«eared^ 
the good genius of Yasous made one last but in- 
effectual effort to save him and his family. N9 
sooner did he see Michael on the groui^ tha^ 
he ^1 into a vix^lent ra^, reti^cted his promises 
and commanded hUa to he IpataBtly put to deatby 
All the officers, however, of the court aod 
array interceded for him ; and the king, oblige^ 
to comply with their vequesty observed, '' A% 
your intercession I pardon the tr^toi;, but I call 
you to witness, that I am clear of all the blood 
that Michael will shed, be&re he accomplishes 
the destruction of his pountry, which I k£iow he 
has long meditated." 

Yasous died in the twenty-fourth year of his 
rejgn, after a very short illness. Being a youn^ 

* Where the magnificent edifices were built. 
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man, and of a strong^ constitotjon, it wnn sos- 
pected that he had been poisoned by the relations 
of the queen, who were desirous of another 
A. D. ^^^^^^Y' His son Jooa was pnxrlaimed 
' 1753. Wng. Marian Barea, the govenior of 
Begemder, having defeated the anhy of 
di^ monarch in an engagement, Michael, the 
"governor of Tigr^, had the office of ras coti- 
lerred on him, and was invested with supreme 
power, both civil and military* Ras Michael, 
therefore, marched immediately agunst the go- 
vernor of Begemder, whose army being de- 
feated, he was made prisoner, and afterwairda 
-rat to death at the instigation of the Gallas* 
The conduct of Jbas, In allowing that noble- 
inan to suffer, was highly censured by MichaMsl, 
who observed, ^ I am deceived if the day m 
not at hand, when he (the king) shall curse the 
moment in which the Gallas crossed the Nile, 
and look in vain for such a man as Marian 
Barea*" This seems to have been spoken, from 
considering the designs which he himself was 
then ready to put in execution. 
: An accident of the most trifling nature- oc- 
casioned an open breach b^ween the king and 
the ras, which was never afterwards healed. 
During the march of the army, the weather was 
"^sitremely hot, and Michael, being rather in- 
disposed, covered his eyes with a white cloth or 
handkerchieJT thrown over his head. ~ This being 
told to Joas, who was in the centre of the troops, 
he sent to inquire of the i^s, why he presumed, 
to cover himself in the king's pi^eaence ? The 
liandkerchief was immediately taken off, but 
the affront would not admit of atonement. The 
JiQUse in which the ras resided was npt £9ir 
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liwtaBt from te'palace, fwnft window of «rUc|i 
MicImi^I could be diatinotlf teen whe& Jie mX\m 
judgnenU - One day^ ni^r itnwt <rf ithe; aetiratili ^ 
Imdtefciiteya afacit was&vdintQrtketxwm^ficiTB 
%)fHi Hindow af .d» 'i^lacs^. 9fhk^..lsb«lgb it 
'missed Michael^ wounded- a dwai;^ that was 
Afinias tttt iies-off .h» laoe) ixhb in i— uiiaiLi y 
fey -and eoqnrad; at the foetot-Um mtoteiv . 33ii» 
was /oanaideted ^aa fibt^fOnnousuaaktniof-Ami^ 
lMUes.jf £qB9 -thoiiff^h .tio> oiie;ibaew bjr.ichonk te 
^tti^^iMt^fivcdt itiaMv-anffieientfyTeiideBftL^totiit 
iiiustftiiate ))ee8^CBBiinlh\^Abbii^|Mfled9^ 

!|H9g*!.' X :, '.- *' ?» " },y -^a ^sfff M.'«,-:J j?dl 

tMlirywl was^Mim-afbreomnMiBdqidbkMaetiiip 
lo * Mi taimaais «f .Tigt^^fMi '^ain ofddcunfi^ 
tto^JijieaiHm'ACitbe iBtoga >.%> ;lUi^digftiMn( 
tie t>iidaK> ngtfrd^ ;intfi'pttxwJded/a«tibldfljjtf!^ 
^H^iiwtiitlK^ ^^emdr ^ BaraDt, -wHorriail.bwi 
dtfeiafttd ii Mftiol,'^^ srconiimi .'of - .his metbamak^ 
tiMU% tkuiwlf tia tile : jmisdicaan *^atb6 naa. 
t^A: %atlie)(<ajl«B'i«MMidliigiy €foiie^k^ da wbiah j^ 

horsemen being «llidajpns«iefs in thejes^a^s- 
iteBt ^ ' Hie *mb,i4ii0|^ 4zdiifesasd.^at Jondiad 
'tent «lwhL9 and tliAt'll^0lHRl had beeafiaedcvt 
hf las ovdttry nv^ien tine >dwarf was kiiled» TAon 
^onfaoian^aoB no aooner niide, than'^kemsici^* 
pointed persons tn [iiq lo'ilif pnliai nnl miwiiifc 
the lungr which was tmtaaediatel3r.efiecteKb . | . 
.. Uaaoes the -sedoncl^ biiother uf Bnoifia, vAMk 
iMMdlmd been ont off* K» aorderm .deprive him 
of the tbtone, w«b bf6u^t fiwm thet^^.^ ^ir 

laountainNWeahn^, 'iind'proclahRied.lBing. 3769^ > 
^f . Abyssiniiu Some of the peopte 6b- . ...^ 
jected to his election, on account ofthkt di^. 
qualification! -tayrhich Michadi yeplk4» ^,-Wtoli 
5D2 
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hM th^ kln^ to 4b witift Mb liiAdftJi^ Af« fM 
sffftid that he shall licit be ^lOileUo saddle bli 
wuley or losbd his baggage ^ Netatr Ifiar Chali 
when he labours ander a difficiilt^ •tif-that''4N»> 
lure,' he need only send Ibr me,> sliid'i w% hitfp 
UmV ' . » f ^ . . vri 

' Haniiea was above seventy yeafs of age,- hM 
m feeUe body, and having had no.isonveiwiklh 
falit widi monks and priests, htsmind was eqiHj^ 
tebilitated. He could not be penitfaded to taKb 
any share in the govemmeiit i but > spent ^hls 
wlilDfe time In prayets and psalms. iHe nmrHed 
^e grand-daughter of Michael, who^ howev^ 
W«b merely « wife and a queen-^iii iiaflte tu^l 
idea. Isove and amfa^li^n were tempwcioiis lo 
"irhidh the king was an entire rtraf]gef^'»and coMdU 
not animate hiin to lake the fields ^Hm vfis 

CfHed evtry posiHble method of overtoming-Ms 
fductante, and expefiing 1^ feavs^^ All<'Was'iti 
vun t Ufomes wep^ hid htmsel^ turned nMii&, 
aifd4equ<i8feed to be senu^back to WhAs66/^t 
aboslutdy refused to march with tfa^^'armj^. 
Michael, who* knew the danger of leaHng a 
khig1>ehind him, whilst he «ookthe'4kfcl jnp^r- 
aon, and fihdtng HluinesaUII mexoMUo^ o^teri^ 

^liim to be pmsoned v'and by' tlui means, inr tela 
than six months, the raa became the dditeMe 
*utdcrcrof twoHioiiiu»h«;. ' ' ' »•<» 

j^ p Tecia Haimanottt ^e aecond^^^ ^Mie- 
{fG9, ceeded' his ftther Hanlies in the kingdbm. 
He was- a prince of h graceful figuit,'aikl 
the roost polite knunh^^r^ $ and his^understandiilg 
and prudence Tar ^ceeeded his yearn. ^^Ms 

• What occasioned the ridicule in ttiis ui^H yfks, t\ft 
vas Michael was not only oldor tbiiifi'tl^t 1a»gi ^ so lims 
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temper was said Hk be natumfif mrmr and 
IMesicmate, but be had somiich s^bduodi^ tbaft 
aa iaslance of k scarcely ever af^ared^ H0 
readily entered into the views of the rasi and 
-was as forward tp marth against Faul, the -kOie 
governor of Damot, as his father had bo^ 
:averse to that measure. Many of tjie rCf^iaS) 
whom Fasil commanded^ having seen ttie 
destruction which bullets had jnade amos^t 
their ccmntrymen 10 a firmer engagementybp* 
xame extremely aimd of them* r It happened 
ithat^pMrwing^.thct troops of M,ichaelracroi;avva 
bfooii>> one of their principal 4XieQ. was filled bgr 
;a shoti and fell dead among his horse'a ^flU 
Tins, was no- sooner perceived) tban ., |he cop- 
Jiiaion and flight of the Gallas jmme^aib^y 
^S^Uowed, and MQchael gained a. grc;at yict^i 
2Witk the loiis of a very incoQsidea^Me^4^^t39||^ 
tOi men* Woodsheka, an officcrr l^f fi^^ij^ 
, taken prisoner^ and being bi!ought4o the ras9;j^e 
<wa8 ordered to be &yed alivei aod^^is skiUr^o 
be stuQsd withstraww . v > ^ ^^^ 

i: Fasil. afterwards ^suffered several defi^^ts, ajpd 
it was expected that he. would $oon hi^ve.Jbq^ 
; compelled to surrender himself and his. trq^gs 
.prtsonere to .Michael*. -Gusho and Powuss^n 
>«wg taken the .command of a considecal^e 
body of forces* swore to^the ras that tjbey w^d 
never return without the head. of Fasil, but de- 
camped the next monung with very, differehC 
thoughts and /intentions* They entered into a 
.conspiracy. i^inst.Micfaaely which they had.fpr 
aame 4me meditated ; and resolved .to niake 
peace with Fasil, and contract a solemn leaguei 
that they should have but one cause, one c^^uncil, 
and one interest, till they had.deptived th^ lis 
of his li^ md dlgni^t Afteryarious turns of 



fiyrtune) Michael wbS) ai.le9gtb) cblii^ to' 
Fdbge in Gondar, miiifdk ym beneged by -^mb 
eaemy snd taken. The Mhg, .nrho had still m>* 
DompMnied the m, cpntinued to;$ake^ nomiBai 
^lare in the 'govenSinent, lib pai^ ddng^. cfe« 
«^tept«4 y^^ h^.°^ I <^ ^. ccmtravy, aa^cb jnf 
&e rebel chiefs wiiited oh jiim sii^pste^i^f^'Jim 
acknowtedgeci hhn a6 hb «yvcre^;n. ^ ^ ^ C 
., The unfortunate Mkhael ws in^/magetbtiS^ 
iftry severely resisting the crui^ andtftacfibc))' 
of Jhis ^ former cpnducit ;' aiid ^ was ■sahi - -hilfeV 
C^nied^prtaoner'tb ^gem^h He vaitbe^bsf 
^e and Gsiien6nee<i'.g^ei!ftl'that eptj 9SJi^ks&a§f 
iDuAhyssinia* ^ Wisr subjoin the ch^rabtd^ .(^.tliliir 
^vbtin^etful iiQaQr as g^ven by Mr. Btikae, %ihif 
ufas 801 eye witness, ot many of the h" "^^ ^ 



which happenisid in.'^hat counti?y/OTii^;'i 
period* ^ Tjle^o^ inan was sitting "feH'iai ' 

with his white ^hwr^driased jtii M% \ 

appmrcd ,to be thoii^F]^^!, but 'pot '^^^^dovod^j 
his face was lean, his ^eyps ql)^c 'kt^ ^i^^^lbt^^ 
sore from the .elxposurc of '^ iifreatWfelri /j^ 
seoned to |»e.abcmt aix teet ih heigiO, tfi(oi%li' 
ti^iameness i^ndeire^ kdifiicdt to gttess ivrittk* 
ao0r degree of .^curacy or prietifdidn. il&siii^, 
was perfectly free finm constraint) and wifM'^ 
Flinch call degag^e^ ^ Hjis . j»,packy and under* 
standing appeared in hisxbni^fcenance. He spoice 
little ; but every look, conveyed a ^ntimenty aod 
he had no«ooc«noh for io^ dth^ bnguage*.** 
.. Since the pei^.of Mr. Bmc^ tra^l^ 110 
$urope^Q has faypi|recl uS with ^y hnpottfait 
ftifbrmation ^respecti^ ./Lbytoinisi,^' and'on^Mt 
f^ccmnt our Hstory of thisfcodntiy must dostr 
with the menkurs he has i^ecbi^bdi ^ • f- '^ 
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CHAP. V. 

Xmgdom^ ad/aceni to M^mrnia* 

BEFORE ve commence the description aad 
history of these |>arts, it may hot- be im» 
proper or unnecessary to obsenre^ that several 
kingdoms on the confines of Abyssinia^ along 
the coiasts of the Red Sea, are placed on oiir 
inapSy but concerning which geographers hav^ 
told us little or nothing besides their names 
and relative $ituation. When these people are 
embarrassed with any vacancy, occasioned hj 
the errors or negligence of 'travcller8,^they fih 
up the void with provinces of their own creation, 
which ' they erect into states and kingddttis# 
They ruse mountains, plant forests, dig out 
beds for rivers, scatter huts or tents througlblhe 
plain, and people the cities and country with in* 
habitants. After them comes the historian, who 
informs us of the manners, customs, and re* 
ligion of those nations ; but who also adds, and* 
adds with truth, that these things are very iittlo 
Imown* . 

.t<\ \ SECTION I. 

Ba& and l)ancaU> . 

THE. small kingdom of Bali was formerly 
subject and tributary ta Abyssinia^ but has since 
revolted and maintained its independence* It 
was. here that Nur, king -of Zeila, attacked and 
d<ifeated Clftudiuay the Abyssinian mobarch, who 
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was thereby deprived of his crown and his life. 
In Bali are neither towns nor cities, and only a 
few villages scattered through an extensive and 
uncultivated territory, which is inhabited by the 
cruel andbaiiNircius G«lhis, of whoni those that 
live in the vicinity of the sea have embraced 
Maiipmetanism, and fioibsist more by trade than' 
plunder. The prince of this kingctom is Ash 
and powerfiil, and oblige tihe'bashaw of Suakeniy 
which .Hes opposite to bit ^ominiam, to allow 
him one half of the cuitoms of that ifsland. 
Bait atomxds with <gold and titfer. Tlie mtr 
HawQAhcmssingrtfaese territori^ tontinoes k» 
OQurse eastward, Mid 4oses iltdf 4n the -sandjr 
deserts of Adel. 

^ The kin^^dom <if Danoali is bounded ^on tlie 
east iby Actel awd the "myrrh conntry, ^«»d on the 
north by die IRed Sea. It is a kiw and sandy dis- 
trict, of small e^ent, and neither well ontti* 
iCBctedtnop iiihabited* The king 4s a Mahometan, 
&qt always in ^triet alliance and friendship with 
tiie Abyssinian monarch, tp whom lie is tftbutary** 
Tiie inhalMtotitsAre black. It has no port, eiE« 
depting the Bay of Bilur, which is in fetitode 
L3 degrees 3 minutes^ W4ien the I«dkn tmde 
flourished^ the revenue of the king of Dancdi^ 
principally arose from furnishing camels for 
transporting merchandize ito the several parts of 
Africa. Their commerce is now confined to the 
carriage of bricks of «61td or fossil salt, which 
is dug from pits in their own country, and passes 
in' Abyssinia instead of siirer currency. ABier 
caiTying them from the 'Sea^coast through the dry- 
and bvomsg deserts, at the nsk of being 'mmdered 
by the Gallas, they deliver them at the near^t 
f^aiket la.the.hEg^ tands^ ftv. a moderate aiid4t««^ 



wamHfi ptoBu Tinafhe ara oaly twa smalt rivem o# 
busk water in the whole kingcbm ; aad* th«fte are 
qo( visiUe above grooad kt- the hot and dvf sea-' 
$9B3« During the periodical rainst they- ate much 
swalkn. bf i^e water wliich. &lis down the -sidea 
of tl>e xnottotains and the hi^ iMida-of Abfs* 
slnial and then run wil^ & comeniiatD the aeft; 
TJb«r water, of. the wdls is^braddshaad uni«>hole- 
aoaaie^ and never used except in abvoluC^ im^' 
oe9&it)f ;. andy aometnm^ they a«e obliged* ta 
UtfLf^ the country) ia quests of water for thenw 
aatae%i apdpaBturoifbn theirmiaerabie - goats aind^ 
aheep. The inhabitants are idle and tadtgeDty 
and diateustkfid.of ail Evroptons^ but- especially 
Qf:U)eiCovtugue8e» . 

SECTION II. 

THIS country is bounded on the north by 
diogttlpb of Babelmandel i on- the e^a^t b^ the 
IMIaaoceen ;• on tlie south by Zanguebar; and 
on the west by Abyssinia and regions unknown : 
it extends from the ISth degree of north 'latitude 
to the equator* The sittHation suffidently indi-' 
ctttes that the dtmate is excessively hot; slnd in 
many places the eountfy is^ a barren and isandy^ 
desert^ especially' on the easf, where it'pro- 
dttees neilherxom nor frnits, and only wild atn- 
ilMds. But m the nortfaenr pavta^Vhe soil is f^^e,' 
and lhe.pe^e are ntimeious-and cornmcfrciah 
Along this part of the coast) tfie iiiiiltbitants are 
nbst^ wiiite^ with long bhu:k hair, but assume 
a^ mere tawny* appearance tbtrarda the isouth. 
!VKi BedOttki iiiaba constitute tliis taHA iumierous' 
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tiv« iviAint9Km9twfsm'Ui^^ii^i9m$ mil are makad^ 

oikrry oa acpmidfinibte .Imffick with theitevMfi 

tbaf^.tbeK'^lHStfifi^ii^m A^4MaHir'W^Hhtr4h0yr4cp> 

. Bd»g MalwinctniMi- or ftBtoiii» the|t ar»ja» 
ksf bo^Ok to EimpMift Uuin ita .tho, iU«MI^ 
mamm 9nd ornMM guMd tbft>flQtisiic«>ifli» 
OuitiCiiiiAtrxt iett fonritfw* ibMU facLwiaJAl 

depredations. ^vtoi 

. Tbis ti«a ii .dindfd into Miroialt cwntive 
kingdoms; the most qonBideiible nf nJiiihigw 
Adeli Magad o xny and Bnunu . . ^ »^f 

/ SECTION Jli* ,,."''^^ 

TH£ kingdom of Ade) is b^ded^^i^f 
north by the .straits of BabelmandeL, .Its.gi^piileat 
extent from east to west^js supjpos^ l^^l^^.^p^ 
hundred and. sixty leagues; «nd;its ^y^i$^'^i^fi^ 
north to south ab^ut seventy. I^ cqi^t|^,^s^ 
veral cities, the principal of which a^^ !^UiL,f^ 
Qarbora. The post^ consid^hte, jj^^ j^l^^ 
ca3tem coast is A^uni,. which abo9pi^,|rith,^Mft^ 
tisiona and other refr«^hm^n^ £[)f: nMyp^^r^^^ 
hss no haven. Cape.Cuard^ful.^ W^KfisLiit 
b^ the Aromata of Ptolen^ ^4.1^9QP9PM.t^ 
the island of Z<H:otra* .... .^ \/ 

Zeila is situated *in a spaqj^f , t 
e^^tof the i^but|i,of ^e'ftiw^^ 
in U degrees 10 wXxj^Oii^ji^^"" 
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iM^ttffMlit 35 miilutM ofeaistcfm Kmg^tiidtf from 
iiCNKlon. It k soppo&ed to be the Avanta of 
Vtolmmyj and retains acntiethkig of its ancieift 
gnuideur* it is a regular and populous place^ 
and carries on a kicrative trade, the haven being 
spacious and comnxxlious. The merchandize^ 
which is carried into the Abyssinian empire, aftd 
also that which is consumed in the khigdoin* of 
M»U passes through this town, the reveniSies of 
which are considerable. The soil in the "A^i^^ 
lK>tirhood of Zeila is sandy and barren, ^Ad all the 
finwb' water is fetched from a distance of two 
miles. 

? 4 Baihora «tands at the bottom of a bay, on an 
Waisd 4^f the same name ; and has always been 
the commercial rival of Zeila, and is- much fr^ 
quenteU by merchants. This place was plunder* 
ed and burnt by the {Portuguese fleet, who expect- 
ed to find considerable spoil, but were disappoint- 
ed* The island is fertile, and produces plenty of 
com, fruits, and cattle, a great part of which is 
teported into other countries. 
' The principal trade of 'AdeT consists of gold- 
4ust> elephants* teeth, frankincense^ and ttegroes ; 
ll^ich being carried to the port of Zeila, are bar- 
tired for cotton«cloth, silk, linen, and various per- 
sonal decorations. 

^ The Adeiites are stout and warlike, and fight 
with wonderful intrepidity against the Ab^ssi- 
mans, as well cin account of their ^figion, ad irk 
hopes of plunder ; the (brmer being all Mahbrne^ 
ians, and theHatter infinitely their'^^inferiors in Ta- 
lour and di&cipliiie ; and for several centulf-ies the 
Abyssinian pi^i^rciift had no other enemies^ so 
wwerfoi andinvetetate. That^Fhich most alarm* 
Vkmir terrific tBle'A(feiUe1&rifices and their at* 
Vol. XIU. 2 E 
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lies, wa^ the MibmissioQ oi At Abf^Btinm 
cbuirch to thp see of Rome, which they fisaned 
would engage all European ix> wcrt tx> altempt dici 
liihveraion of Mahometanism and heathenish ««%» 
perstition, and the reduction oC tlieir domioioot 
under the Etliiopick yoke* Measures wece 
therefore taken so effectuaUy, that if the alliaoGf 
between the At^ssinian loonaix^ and the EaovM 
pean powers had cotitinued, and these U|st.haA 
tent a great reinforcement of men aad.ariB% |iMi|| 
would have found it difficult to land OQ aay p^itl 
of the coast, and wholly impracticahle tonenetnatc 
into the empire of Abyssiuia. .^^ ..(t 

. This kingdom was founded by one ef thu 
fkrinces of the imperial &mily of At^8sinia> wAi% 
l^kving escaped fixun the rocky prison in vbici^ 
Uies^ unfortunate persons were confined, tooli^ 
te^^ge tin the province of Adel, and besought 
the protection of the king of Ze^a, who, oahiir 
eonversion to Mahopi^tanism, gave him hisr 
daughter ii^ marriage*. .After the death of hb 
&ther-in-law, he united b^oth into one kiogdonM 
Being an apostate^ «M%d peinecuted,. he h»d two 
inotives fi»r enterttdning a mortal hatred .to liln 
fi!>rmer countrymen^ and his hatred traasmitte^ 
to his descendants, is .the more foraudaUe as it is 
advantageous to them* < i 

: We; have already iuMi oqca«oii tsmentioaflomQ 
of the actons of the king% of, Adel* .GnMjb% 
9ne of the princeaof tiiM^l^ngdonrb^yJ^ inhenfeoA 
the . most iriieconc^abl« . aY^ersiofi, t i^)>waod&' fgk 
Christians, and ee^pecially .tovai^s. Mic Poitii-^ 
guese, was the most formidaUe enemy they had 
to encounter, after landing in these part»« BtSbi^ 
apprised of the approa^ch of their fieet^ he mi^ 
the nece&sary preparaltidiis §Qt aUi^tfijun^ ^»m,^ 
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tfic»r «rritail: Actoi^ftrgly, Mijitf bf tbdi* com- 
pany hamg left the fleet, atid gained the ntwtt 
ID a boal} landed in a cneek near the port of 
jSeik) where they were ready to perish with hea^ 
ind dtonghl:* One of the king's commanders 
promised, that if they wduld deliver vtp theiSr 
1nrms» iie wo&id supply them with vktuals and 
e^ery other necessary. Thei^ condition betn^ 
despertttey thfcy jiesitated ttot to ticcept tffe proi 
{kCHNds "Whieh they had no-^tidioViWd^he^thanthifi^ 
#eve iihmrtdiattiy put to death. 
' ^kft PdMifpsese *0ommMikl6i^ otilered hts isol^ 
4ier9 to go en board at^ni^b' fight Vessels which 
hdong^dto the fleet, with all pqiiMc stcvtx^f 
Md'dnpatcb, and ^t «he btM <j( inx hundi^ 
toroe d laen 'went on shdHs, daring the nigtit, and 
teieed tktt a^vmaes by Which the eheniy might 
^deavourto make their escape. The tjaham* 
^Itth * mavcbed directly agidtist th^ Portuguese^ 
by whom he was shot; and a number of Turiks 
#ho came Da His as^stance were hiAhiedi^tely cut 
16 :pieBe%; The discomfited king no ito^ner reco^ 
Mhed Ciom his panitk, thMI he collect^ all frii 
mwnfo9ae^ mi tkose lof tifs afBes, and re&ofved 
to «bittt«et the pMsa^ of the Portuguese ftrmj^ 
lilil>u|^'h» ^tiiiilfons; 'But whilst the^ pre- 
paradons were makinjg to i^^edethe prdgf^ss of 
Ihe ettoUsy^ ttiey had r^^lied tli^ borders o^ 
Abysefttiiai imd were xt^t by the queen , Wh6 
came t6 tscfbH -and' a^compahy them tm their 
Ibareh*: G^nhtU lK>#ev«r, sent to infbmi thetn, 
tiOit the lenity trough iHifch thby had passetf 

. , ■* f < Thai} t;«Miary ffonad \jf Cf^ Goaidafaii a«d a»utl| 
towards Sofsda, along the tfi^i^ui oceai^, w^s long j^* 
verncdby ah^ officer called ItabarP^ffa^lV .whic^i implies 

%tfiA*tra-w4**.^ Bruce. -- *»- T^ ^ -^ •^' 
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belonged to him ; that, if t|iey would consent to 
entist in his Mrvice^ .they «hiMrki >br recei#ed^«4 
friesnds and allien ; but if they refused itAn* oSkm^ 
hp (Commanded Uiem immediately iXif deptifttlM 
dominions, otherwise they would be consklc^i^d 
as invadera, and put t» death* ' . 

, This haughty .message provoked an answer «f 
the Portuguese commander, whkh expi^ased m. 
contempt of the king of Add, and a deriaioft tiC 
his ofifera and threats* Anengagemeat thei^ 
fore ensued, in which both aides fou^t ^(H 

freat bravery, and bo^h geoeioals were wound^ 
'his incident proved &yQiirable.to <iheiFc»«i2 
guese, whom th^ Afooiishamty greatly 4^^ 
numbered, and haid suripunded on all mdes. Tlis 
iall of their general, and the necessity of his^t^ 
tiring to a neighbouni^ hill, where his< woatit 
tnight be dressied, disconcerted the Adclft«r450 
much, that they faced about, and relreati«i^«t)ii: 
their commander. .^ ..n /:r 

Cranha was no sooner recovered o£ his wound^* 
than, he marched to attack the Portuguese witb 
^e dower of his horse and foot, which amounted 
to twice their fornier number. The onset ^md 
prions and dreadful on both sides; but diefim, 
of the enemy's artillery did such execution, that 
the Moorish troops began to retire; and) the 
I^ortuguese living streni^ed the grosMid witb^i^ 
quahtijty ^f. punpo^vd^r, they were- g|««dy aiw 
noyed io their retreat* A great number of liiok 
Moors had their legs and feet terribly scorched, 
and burnt ; and being whollj? igporatit of t2ie 
cause, the;|r ascribed this dire effect to the ag^eacy ; 
of some infernal power, which contributed to 
complete their confusion and ruin* The field of 
|>attle was covered with the ^eadand the dyings 



Wi^ «t^Iflngtii, faDlilitth« Moetish horte toid t6^ 
gfive- wfif ; aad Gjnmha retreated to ft ndgh* 
iNMirtiig hiky and left^tiie 45tietny Mte' tnoi^ !ti 
|m»elfioaa6vaator|r. ^^ 

Granha haring^ knt a^reaC number of mt^ 
t»4 liome»in tiits defbat, a]i(»lied toth^ ^^4 
MgMor f«r a: weMotttrntxit of b6th> atidj thi 
iQcm; cffsctaally tar accdmpifsh his purpose, h^ 
a«o^.» oaaaiclcfB&lrqttantity of jgold fo the Port^j 
mAftO'SUbkiidM^btsAmw, ni^o then commandei 
jlk akmocighbaaifli^^gQiveniment* In the mead^ 
tiflMr» ih&ftmidnfif^ on the tiHiv wUh the br6keik 
j9iPiaiBft.itf' liis-airflay ; whilst the Porttigtiese, ii 
iiprtir to- aroid a sutfnisey gs^ed with niUdi 
<liS<mlt)F thtt anntmit of a liigh and rocky mocr^ 
4ho^ wham tbeyibrtified their caitip. ' ■ '- •' 
V No soaiier had tiie kivvg «f Adet receited ih6 
mioimGUBUsatik &oib ^bUd^ iirhich c6nsisted df 
•ix hundred Turks, two hundred hiG/rs^in^, and 
l^tfiiaeaa of dannoDy than hi!' readied to attsfok 
ite anemy'a iait«nekiiien€st whilst^ on the o^hei^ 
bandit '^poiai wai madber in acotmdl'of the 
fiwtugtteae ttaopa^ and apprc^ed bjr mndi tNs 
f*nBatar.ma90Tit3r9 to surprise the Mo6f)sh c;anif|r 
doling tlwnight, aa the oniy eicpedi^ni Icft^' 
cmiapbig out of their tdrAtories. 'Ffae Porti^ 
g»«to.<xiaaroandeis how&Ver, wo^ild not accede 
failhoipropasal, and >this ')^sal oeca^oh^d th'^ 
tand (defeaa <tf hia mi6ps^ and the !<)ss of his 
cMa'.lsfe^ ■'• " ^ " 

t The. Abtyasiniaii Tnon^fx^h'-haTing soon afteif 
jaJAcd^thefew Portagu^sethat^seaped, was re* 
salved- to attempt tbe rtcotery of ^me' of the 
piDvitises which had been conquiered b)r Granha; 
'£llpLikiBg'df :<AM^ -on 'hfs part, wad^ every iprc^ 
per and neceasary preparation for a yigoroos 
S£3 
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^opp08kbny mi was enamapM*ta9\4^mpBitia^ 
plain, with a high Hand' ■tMpt4no«ntaifKb9twcNBO 
iiiaiand'tfao Ahfvmmn.wnofi He did^v^oCy 
hofrereis guard the passes, - kmt 'eHiiide4^i»i^ 
ttentaagtm^ which he. expected w««kh bwe.«4- 
compKahed the utter ruin of'tbe^entnif.n^lEfae 
Fortnguese aod AbyssinianS' bmng 'w«^.*imflii 
^difiieuky gained the sunitnit of'the^anoimtaii, 
perceived 4t abandoned with piteoipitAkant^^iy 
the inhabitants, who 'had left 'a^^uartit|9 oSnidxat 
and provisions, whkh they Ioiu^«li:^be7>oiaaiei|. 
The stratagem was soon .detei^d^«nd.lhi>9Mi|. 
ildoifts were destroyed* During the-nighttiB^peii* 
camped on the summit^ and the^nea^K^taf/fandm 
iuU view of tihe Moorish army^wiwdh adiaMtf cd 
to the loot of the ittoutitaii^iaiid>tinadtei^alMii 
with curses and menaces. 

Tbese threats ^nti^id^ed ithe young prince 
and his unwarlike followers, who would gladly 
have avoided, an c»igaga»eiUr,6iid they not been 
obliged to follow the Portuguese in their de- 
ascent, lest they should be deprfvedrof /ti^idllixi* 
fiaries. Gvanha percerntig, their appfeoaBb^fa|>. 
^aned at the head of his troops, mounttiKoiua 
•ttitely horse, with a Turk «n eoci^tsUb Tlie 
Poms^uese, who led the van, suffered faia&do 
^stdvanoe sufficiently^ near, when'lie >was< iimnis* 
diately shot dead, to the terror and 'mii!piisea»f 
his forces; and the next disohargo tnadasubh 
havock and destruction, that the whole .Moovkih 
antny was thrown into the utmost lednfusion^aild 
quickly abandoned the field of ' battier aBd<::^e 
ostmp to the victors^-. Afbsc this succesafiil ac- 
lion, the Aby^iman momux^h'was easily 4iidQ0td 
to pursue his goodfortiBie, and by the assist* 
aoceof fa« Skltopemattxili(Uii^y]io:iaedttced«j^^ 
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vhkh'GiaiQha had WBttted^froin.hiin. 
1 iWiiUst lie waa thuBsucGesafiiny. employ o^ It 
^iDfttsage was bvcfitgbt'bim from tbe.iiewl7»etocjbed 
-Ung^/fi^i Ad^radPisiii^ him not to b&too nuifih 
':riai(ed . with hb . viotoryi • since he would find his 
iiniqceaaorabiejaiid ready to revenge the deathr^f 
fehcilate'iinonarch. . This wa» no sooner made 
JdioiRi.to:ths Jkingr of< Ab^siiHA» than he march-^ 
«dAhtt tniefta with/thei^ateat secreey and dta* 
. ^ateh*- and attadiaii^ the* enemy before they ex- 
pected . hiib;ap|]ir«Bch»> a futiotta. and obstinate) eA- 
gagenhent ensued^ in which the -Moorish arnif 
i^Waaidi^Bated aad pat to. flight, and the Adeliie 
*isoetucKki. lQst4it&*liybi Of ofetier kiiigsof Ad^ 
.rilttilpi^gr^haarreoqndedinothio^ wodhy o£ aoti<^«:7. . 

-XI- .' .. ..'•"• " /i''h ' 

- acTBE next ccmaMenble kiogdom ia^tlie^is* 
• Irict q£ Ajan ia Magodoxay .which lies %oni%uoa8 
js t0(^ Adeli and extaMls t» the coast of Znngtiebar* 
^The calpital-oS tlHs^kingdova obtams the 'Same 
oname, andiia «tuated at theiiesK^of « h^^ibs^y 

'finmied .by the month .of a rtrei>'mbieh.hA$>|kn 
'j aoBtialsifiundatioii mmilar to that.<«)C4hiQ J^ile* 

iTfaia rivftr fertiliaeathe^aoil, which iprodiiGea g^eat 
.•i|(iantfties of. wheats bari^> and .a> va?iety .of 
i.frnita ; and thovoountiyi abwands wUk ^js^xkrhw* 
. «eaiJ0heepi:.and other amniala*; . i ..;- . 

v.. The city of.MagetfkiKais.a place of' gneat cq^i^ 
r^snerse, being much reaopled to (k'om the ooqn* 

^lioft of< Arabia^. Indian and many other pacts ; 

Ja>m .nteoGQ the. nktcdiMbhii^eoet sontmt ^iik. 



natives for gold, ivory, w«% and «tlittl» ' ^«<idM<> 
tsolto of their €Ountrf« ' - *• ^>'k« •'/ 

^This yngdom is ctmftf 'u^kMH^bf'^MtM/f^ 
mMaM^ wlio»<mtt8 acAd selKied iM^iteitftg''^^ 
reign of the caliphs. There are, howefttV^^MH^ 
number of Bedoum Andn^ who beUeve in he»4 
thenish superstitionsr^ T4ieietng and his cxmrt 
profess Mabometanism. The iahabitanu wy 
in their complexions,, fn|pi Hrhite to deep blackf 
IhiU thef all speak tlit^ Arahiclrlongue. They are 
stout and warlike, and^nsd^e use of poisoned ar* 

On the soiitherti.^tremltf of MagadosEa is the 

kfipw to. the xcoAtrargry i» an oaJque^tonlftl^ co^ 
ti/oenu l( waa founded by sevcn^ Arabian jafofc 
tlicrs, who iled thidier' tn^ «void>ths tfrnamf oii 
Lfifahi a pe^y sovereign Ojl-Aoabia^iEBlKj andrf 
is. a most d^l^ibifuL^i^i.eoiisiifeftttsfitriSitiiatioiiti 
bf^ing a-nafTow.G^i^try) cooiinftdiicini eadk stdel 
by^i riveir, ^raUton^y ,tlf^^braocdi€a3tftthcMiasii! * 

^Thi^fepttbliqki9^oCTe9y inoonsidkirahle icstai^ 
ai^ its chi(^ d€ipendftsic9(i$ on itsiicd^lai^wliicUi 
ia«iituifct^,at th0,«iotttfi.Qf anxver^cabsttbcniftrflelo 
gliee to.tbe DiQfiU»Kc.of)iUie eqiialDr*.^: ThbcitfJB^ 
U^ and p<^»i)pii^ ihe.:inhahitaaito o^jvindi^ 
ar^ chij^y, ^oftfU^faiOnliiK^ilhie .demndsalB^x ol»tfafU 
A]?abs^ whof C9l^y jon KAiiaQiMff^i aMr oxtcmaoa 
tr^niti jg^r v^vavio JJ(ifc^-.rQQl^Air,o^tek|ih^ 
teeth, drugs, and ^ums. The houseauai!e)(^i^u 
aod elQg««iV ^nd.nj^ (place- is( afcroMgistad^iitreU 
fortified, and is one of tiie^ moettCfliehxate^^Uiil^s 
f^eQ^$¥^t«jd inAi^ottihe li^iQJta ^fin^cti^i 

city and republick are governed by twel?e joa* 



jgistrates, elected from' the' principal families of 
t^te fimDde9). to: 'Whom Ihe dispenaation of Jnsr 
lice and the . maQagemeiit of publick affairs are 
wholly commiUed. The natives ace chiefly Ma^ 
h^p^eiansy bui onder the protection of the Portu> 
gi^Qse gov^emmenti to which they pay a small an* 
tt4^1 tribute* 



CHAP.VL 
f%e JB^donu and Statea on the OKU$<fZanguebar^ 

THIS coMt is called Zangiiebar, from irl 
Arabickiwm^ signifying Mzrit) do that I! 
imports iSxtiGotat (f^^ihe.Negrie9 $ the inlfiabttafjts 
ii general hailng dark complexions, and theif^ 
hair curkd «nd > woolly. It occupies i& large ex^ 
ttnt'^of the leastenx coast of Africa, readiing 
fmra the equator to twenty-three degrees df 
aouthe latitude^ and^^from ^thiity-feur to £bity de^ 
grces of east longitude from London. It \p^ 
bdonded* on the north by A§an, on the east by 
tkc Indian Ocean, on the south by the conntty 
of the Hottentots, and on the west by parts un« 
known; and is divided into several -kingdom^ 
and stKteSf whose names are McfllildiEi^ MombasaV 
Quiloa, Mosambtque, Sofola, Monomo^pa, Mo* 
nemogti andCaffraria ; most of which are tribu 
tary to the Portuguese) though governed by hiany 
black princea* 

This tract of country would be intolerably hoi 
and barren, did not the annttal rains and refresh^' 
myibiteaea tem the sea^ with the numeerous ri« 



ind the negroes are MahometanSi bat reject 
some parU of the Roran^ being a sect not tin- 
llkt that of the Saddiieees among the Jews^ 
Ever since the arrival of the Portuguese in thif 
country, there has been a number of Roman 
C^tholicks, who have erected seventeen churches 
or chapels in the cupttal; but thej content 
themselves with the free exercise ortkc^r reli- 
gton without compelling the natives to become 
pioselytes. 

. The government is motiarchicsd^ atid th« king 
is held in ' such veneration and esteem by his 
subjects, t,hat whenever he stirs out of his palacei 
he IS carried with great pomp in a sort of sedani 
on the shoulders of some of the principal men 
of the kingdom* As he passes through the 
streets, incense and other perfumes are burned 
before him by a number of ladies, who welcome 
him with songs of praise, accompanied with 
several kinds of musical instruments* When he 
sets out on any particular expedition, and on 
•ther pubhck occasions, he appears mounted on 
a stately horse, with a numerous retinue, at* 
tended by a great multitude of his subjects, who 
rend the air with their acclamations. The priests 
and soothsayers then sacrifice a deer, over which 
the king leaps his horse thrice ; which being per- 
formed, they pretend, from the inspection of iis 
entrails, to prognosticate the success of the un- 
dertaking or event; and should the monarch 
disregard these predictions, he would run the 
greatest hazard of losing the esteem and respect 
of his subjects: this, however, seldom happens; 
and it seems more than probable that these 
prognostications are privately, suggested by the 
khig himself, to amuse the people, and obtua 
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the appe^rsunce of a celigious semctioi) for what- 
ever measures he may think proper to adopt aQ(t 
pursue. 

, Thi; kings of Melinda generally merit the 
confidence, loyalty, and affection of their people, 
by their constant, application to publick affairs ; 
their vigilance over their ministers, governors, 
and other mag^istrates ; their assiduity and at- 
tention in hearing and i*eceiving the complaints 
pf t)[ieir injpred subjects; their impartial admi- 
nistration of juslice; and their severity to per-^ 
sons of every description, who endeavour to misr 
lead them by fraud or artifice. 
> When any complaint is presented to the kingi 
the plaintiff is detained till the defendant, who 
is immediately summoned to appear, has heard 
bis accusation and made his defence ; and, the 
matter being, investigated with the greatest a(r 
t^ntion and patience, sentence is always awarded 
without the least respect or partiality. The 
complainant mhst be provided with aufHcieG^ 
evidence for substantiating the facts allege^ 
otherwise he is immediately condemned to diej 
but, if the accusation be fully proved, the of- 
fender is either dirccted to make restitution^ or 
to suffer Some adequate corporal punishment, 
according to the nature of his offence. Where 
the aggressor is a person of rank and conse- 
quence, the bastinado is generally infiicted by 
the king himself; after which the offender is 
again usually received into favour, and tl.e mo- 
inarch dismisses him before tlv; whole couit with 
a charge to be more circumspect in his conduct 
For the future, or more impartial in the ad- 
ministration of justice. These , prinpeg*. though 
Vol. XIII. H F ' 
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formerly ill treated by the Portuguese) lire a^ pfe* 
^nt with them on veiy friendly terms. 

The isle and kingdom of Pate, on this coasti 
ceceive their denomination frcmi the capital, which 
is situated about one degree of south latitude, aft 
the mouth of a co\nmodi<ms bay, called by the 
Portuguese Bay a Formosa. This city is large 
%nd populous, hsLS a convenient harbour, and car^ 
ries on a considerable trade with the neighbouF- 
ing states that syrround it, . The king of Pate is 
a Mahometan) and mo^t o( his subjects profess 
the same religion* This prince is tributary to 
the Portuguese, who exercise despotick authority^. 
over the lives and property of tl^e natiyes. Lamo, 
Pemba, Zanzibar, Quirimba, Amfia, Anisa, . and 
many other countries, some of which are CMiIjit 
five or six leagues in ch'cumference, merit no par- 
ticular descnption. Their princes assume the 
title of k,ings, biit many of them are tnbutaiy to 
Portugal. 

SECTION IL 

Mombasa and Qidloa* 

THE kingdoms of Morpba^a ajnd QuUoa are 
insular. The former is contiguous to Melioda* 
from which it is separated by the riv^r Quilmaocl* 
The soil is exceedingly fruitful, and prpduccs 
rice, millet, and a variety of fruit-trees. The 
island also abounds with plc^nty of cattle and 
poultry; and has many excellent springs of 
fresh water. The climate is temperate, and the 
^r healthy ; and the natives Jive to aii advanced 
ji^ge, in the enjoyment of plejfijty combined with 
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CElste ftnd etegance. Their bfead consists of ric6 
or hiitiet made irtto cakes, and mixed with sugar, 
herbs, and other ing^redients, which render it 
Verjr ag^reetiMe. Theh* usual beVer&ge is a kind 
of beer tandb of hon^y, oV of some kind of fruits. 
Their drangefb ai^ of ekqfuisrte taiste and flavour. 
Thdr cattle are well fed ; fend the country abound^ 
with every necessary of life. 

The "capitar tras fbrtnerly orn a penmsula> 
which has since beeh converted into an island. 
The houses are built in the ItaJian ttianner, df 
stone cemc^ed ^ith n^ortar, kM embellished 
with curiotis painting^ ; an^ the edtfifces are con- 
tigubus to one another, and have terraces, on 
which people may walk fi*om one end of the 
town to the other ^vithout interruption. It ii 
defended by a strong citadel, into which the 
Portttgueste retiifed when t^iey foiirtd the town 
fao^longfer tenable, but from which they weve 
afterwards driven by an Arabian sheick, v?ho 
made it the place of his residence. The flagrant 
acts of oppression and injustice^ of which the 
l\>rtiiguese were guilty, odca^ioned their being 
Expelled firom this port ; since which time, they 
are oftly tolerated, and live like those of other 
hatfons, whom comhierce and the prospect o!f 
gain have invited hither. 

Th6 natives are an assemblage of people o^ 
various complexions, black, white, tawny, or 
swarthy. They dress after th^ Arabian manner ; 
and many of the men are clothed in the richest 
and most costly stufiB and silks ; whilst the wo* 
men are habited in gold and siker tissue. The 
furniture of their houses is no less elegant and 
valuable^ a^d consists of carpets, ps^intings, 
tengings, and a Variety of omamentSy imported 
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from Cambaya, Persia, and other countries- la 
this motly assemblage of Moors and Caffres, Ma« 
hometans and Pagans^ it would be difficult to guess 
which were the primitive people ; but they are all 
extremely affable axid courteous to strangers. 

Of all the nations which have settled in the 
inland part of this kingdom, the Imbis are the 
most fierce, barbarous, and cruel. This savage 
people is supposed to be ^the progeny of those 
cannibals, that inhabit the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope. They live entirely by ra- 
pine and plunder ; eat the captives that fall into 
their hands ; and even their relations, whom they 
put to death when they are sick, in order that tliey 
may regale on their flesh. Their fiivourite be- 
verage is human blood, which they diink out of 
skulls, that serve them for cups. They were for- 
merly so powerful in this kingdom, that their mo- 
narchs could bring an army of eighty thousand 
of them into the field. 

When they are alx>ut to engage an enemy, 
they cause whole herds of cattle to precede them 
at the head of their ranks. These are followed 
by a number of men, who carry fire in their 
hands ; and this emblem signifies, that all who 
are made prisoners must expect to be roasted 
and devoureid. Di*eadful, indeed, is tlie fate of 
those who fall into the hands of these merciless 
cannibals, and that of the country . through 
which they pass : every man, woman, aod child, 
b doomed to the most shocking and inhuman 
death; and every place to plunder, fire, and 
desolation. Such is the terror they occasion, 
that on their approach every one abandons his 
habitation and conceals himself. The Maho* 
mctans have endeavoured to convert them, to 



order that they might thus be civillired, or to ex- 
tirpate them ; but in neither have they been suc- 
cessful : all they have been able to do is to expel 
them from their neighbourhood) and compel them 
to take refuge in the inland parts of the country, 
where they themselves have never been able to 
penetrate, and where the Imbis occupy vast re- 
gions unmolested. They, nevertheless, still at 
times make their appearance* 

These monsters worship as deities their m<y> 
iiarchs, who assume the title of emperors -of the 
Whole earth, and who even brave heaven itself* 
Their impiety is such, that when incomraodecl 
by the rain or the sun, they arrogantly bend their 
bows, and in revenge discharge their arrows, ac- 
companied iiiith impotent imprecation's, against 
the sun and the ftrmahient. 

Quiloa received Its name from its capttaf^ 
which stands'in an island. The king-dom is si- 
tuated on the continent over against it, aiid i^ 
about two hundred thiles from north to south, 
but its exteht from east to west Is unknowp. It 
Is divided from the island by a narrow channel, 
and the soil of both is so nearly the same for 
produce and fertility, that they are supposed to 
have been formerly united. The king and hfs 
subjects are Mahometans ; and the complexion 
of the people is various, some being black, titid, 
others tawney . They speak the Ai*abick tongttej 
and also several other languages, Which ^ey. 
learn from the nations with whom they tramcl?* 
Their dress is nearly simitar to that of the inha- 
bitants of Mombasa, and greatly resembles that 
V)f the Arabian Turks. The women wear brace- 
lets of ivory curiously wrought, which, on the 
'death of a parent, husband, or near relation, thej^ 
2Y% 
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break in pieces in token, of Borrow ; whilst the 
men, to express their grief» shave their heads, and 
abstain from food. Quifoa is inhabited. by the 
same variety of nations ; abounds with the same 
productions; and is enlivened and profited by 
the same commerce. 

The capital is large, populous, and well-built ; 
and the houses are made of stone and mortar, 
and constructed in the Spanish manner* On 
one side of the town is the citadel, where re- 
sides the Mahometan prince : it is adorned with 
stately towers, and surrounded with a ditch and 
other fortifications. The country, though low, 
is pleasant ; and the climate is temperate aud 
healthy. 

The melancholy efifects of the despotick and 
imperious sway of the Portuguese are more vi* 
sible in Quiloa, than in Mombasa. On their 
arrival in these parts, they found kings, whose 
history is preserved, and whose succession is 
known. Hoshein, who reigned in Persia, left 
seven sons at his death ; one of whom, called 
Hali, having been bom of an Abyssinian slave, 
and finding himself despised by his brothers, re- 
solved to leave that kingdom, and to seek his 
foilunev in a foreign country. Accordingly he 
embarked with some friends and adventurers, 
and entering the bay of Quiloa, obfkined leave 
from the Caffres to settle and fortify himself on 
that peninsula, of which he ^oon after assumed 
tlie sovereignty. 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred during the 
reigns of Hali's successors, till we come to the 
period in which the Portuguese arrived on this 
coast, and conquered these kingdoms. Disdain- 
ing to submit to foreigners) who^ iu the garb of 
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friends and allies, endeavoured to tyrannise 
over every nation, and to usurp the supremacy 
af every state, these princes took up arms to 
expel the invaders from their coast. The Por- 
tuguese, however, under the command of Al* 
meyda, the admiral of tl\p fleet, having landed, 
inarched towards the city of Quiloa, which was 
no sooner perceived by the natives, than aband<m;- 
ing the town they sought safety in flight* AI- 
meyda, however, sent to recal the citizens, who, 
•on their arrival, fell on their knees, and implored 
his mercy and pardon ; but raising them up, he 
assured them they had nothing to fear from 
him. On the contrary they ought, he said, to 
be thankful for their deliverance from the usur- 
pation of a cruel and perfidious tyrant, and for 
the restoration of their liberty and independence, 
by the kindness of king Emanuel, who was a 
most powerful and benevolent prince. As a 
proof of the blessings they might promise them- 
selves under- the protection jpf the king, his 
master, he would raise Mahmud Ancon to the 
royal dignity, whose affection, fidelity, and con- 
duct, they had so long and so often experienced* 
Accordingly, to conclude the scene with the 
greater splendour, he saluted him king of Quiloa, 
and placed a crown of gold upon his head ; im* 
posing on him, however, at the same time, an 
annual tribute, and obliging him to behave, in 
all other respects, as a faithful vassal of the 
Portuguese monarch. 

But before Almeyda departed from Quiloa, 
Mahmud Ancon, so far from being elated with 
his new situation, took an opportunity of dii 
vesting himself of the regal dignity in favour 
of a son of the deposed monarch, and thus ex- 
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lubited the tnosi onequiTOcal demotistratiaDs €f 
lofally and respect for the wpl fitmily. The 
good.underatanding which leemed to eadst be« 
twcen the Arabs and Portugiiese was, after 
the departnre of the admh^, oonverttd inid 
distrust and resentment. The latter deprired the 
Qailoans of the most advantageoos brancbes of 
their trade ; and the commeroe, on that coast 
and with the adjacent idands, was abnost wfaoilf 
interruptedy and the natives became quite tm- 
porerished ; whilst the Portognese obbdned in»> 
menae riches bf their tyranny and oppressioo. 
This conduct excited ibtt indignadon and ven- 
geance of the inhabitants against the king of 
Portugal, who was obliged to withdraw his go- 
Yemor and garrison from this kingdom. 

From Quiloa Almeyda sailed to Mombas% 
and having, after considerable labour and danger^ 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the ca|ntals 
an Arab was sent from the monarch wkh a flag 
of truce ; proposing that the king would become 
subject and tributary to Portugal, on condition 
that the city should be e!rempted from plunder ; 
and n^uesting an interview with the adraira^ 
and that hostages might be given for his safetv 
and security* Almeyda seemed at first willing 
to agree to the proposal. But haughtily refused 
1x> send any other hostage than his gauntlet. 
This being rejected, he wished to add also his 
hdmet* These not being considei^d as sufficient 
pledges, and the king not appearing, the spldiers 
began to murmur, and demanded either to plunder 
the city, or to attack the^J^onarch in his in- 
trenchments. The latter being considered a 
dangerous and difficult enterprise, Almeyda al- 
lowed them the former. The soldiers had nor 
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sooner obtained their purpose, and plundered 
the town, than the commander ordered them to 
set it on fire in three different parts, which wa^ 
accordingly executed and the city consumed. It 
was, however, afterwards rebuilt, quickly re- 
sumed its ancient grandeur, and is now well 
peopled. Mombasa and Quiloa have been more 
frequently governed by the same monarch, than 
separated and divided into two distinct sove- 
reignties. 

SECTION III. 

MOSx\MBIQUE is a very small island, si- 
tuated about two miles from the continent, and is 
not more than six musket shots in length, and 
two in breadth*, It is, however, of singular im- 
portance and utility to the Portuguese in trading 
tjo the East Indies ; and if wrested from them 
by any European power, they would scarcely 
be able to carry on that extensive commerce ; it 
being almost impossible to continue their voyage 
to that country, without such a place of refresh- 
ment and refuge. It also serves to keep many 
kingdoms in awe, both along the coast and the 
adjacent islands, which are either allies or tri- 
butaries ; and secures to them the free, if not 
the sole conimerce with Sofala and Monomo- 
tapa. 

The soil of the island is sandy and barren ; 
and the refreshment it affords to the voyagers 
that stop here, are procured from the continent, 
where they are produced in great abundance, 
and ivom whence the water that is made use of, 
is also received. The bay, whioh serves, for a 
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havcD bolh for the bland and cdntihent^ is 
and convenient, and has sddom less theoi «ig>ht 
or ten fatkoHM depth of water, which h so iilear 
that «very bank, rock, «id fthaUow, ce^iy be 
easily discerned. The cky of MossmbK^ue la 
beautifutiy situated, the houses are well bfuM^ 
especially the €hur<Aes and convetits, and the 
{cMt or castle i^ about a mttsket-shot from tiad 
town. This fortress, which is eiceedmgly stroDjf 
and well contrived, is of a square fonn, eacli 
corner of which is flanked by a bulw^ark with 
several pieces of artillery, which are a sufficient 
defence for the town and the harbour. 

The country aboiindft With vast quantities of 
cattleT It also contains rich mihes t)€ igcM; 
which is also washed dow^ hy the rivera in great 
quantities, and IbrrkkS a tonsiderable pan of then* 
commerce* ivory, ebotiy, skives, and cattl^ 
are likewise exchanged fior European goods, at 
Utile bells, knives, scissars, Scci Pasoi^ are ad 
much valued by them, that fifteen raws have 
been given for etie. The Portt^gucse, of whom 
they are much afraid, are the only Eutopeans 
admitted into their sea-ports, and to bU others 
they refuse access* The natives, howler, are 
extreiaely jealous ef those visitors, in ^Maaai 
they put no confidence, but make theit* exchai^s 
by means of Moorish factors* Besides the aim* 
laoditks already mentioned, the Portoguese ex* 
port from thence silver, copper, wax, rice, and 
other provision!. 

Mozambique aboutkds with a great variety of 
wild beasts, as stags^ boarsj and elephants, 
which are extremely fierce and destructive. The 
wood^ are likewise filled with all kinds of game, 
iu)d particularly with a sort of wild poultry not 
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unlike the common and tame ones in England, 
but much larger. The flesh of tliese fowls has 
an exquisite taste and flavour, affords very 
wholesome nourishjuent, and is frequently eaten 
raw without any inconvenience. 

The natives are fierce -and barbarous. Tliey 
all go naked, both men and women, with a 
alight covering of- £otton cloth across the waist. 
No hqmanity exists anu)ng these negroes : fa- 
thers sell their cliildren, and children their fa- 
thers, mothers, sisters, and brothers, for a knife, 
a. few glass beads, or such like trinkets. They 
carry on perpetual war with each other, and eat 
the flesh of their prisoners* Slavery is, there- 
fore, a condition no way^ dreadful to them. 

They wear collars, and bracelets on their ai*m9 
and legs, made of gold, i^ilver, ivory, coloured 
glasS} or other materials, according to their 
rank and degree in life. They fix pieces of gold, 
amber, or bone, under the lower and above the 
upper lipt to make them project, and render 
them large. They also p&int their bodies with 
a kind of red earth, especially against their 
meetings and festivals : this gives them a horrid' 
appearance, though they esteem it a 'mark of 
courage and fierceness. Their usual weapons 
are bows, arrows, hatchets, and daggers. Some 
say that they are idolaters and Mahometans ; 
whilst others affirm that, like the rest of the 
. Caffres, they have no religion, but observe some 
superstitious customs, not worthy of the name 
of worship. They have no trades, nor manu- 
factures. The celebmted Vasco de Gama was 
the first European that discovered this country, 
in which he landed after doubling the Gape of 
Good Hope* 
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SECTION IV. 

Sofala. 

IN the southern part of the coast of Zang^ebar 
lies Sof&la, a kingdom that produces such vast 
quantities of gold, as to favour a supposition that 
it was the Ophir of the inspired writers, from 
whence king Solomon annually received so much 
of that vakiable metal. This kingdom, which ex- 
tends from the seventeenth to the twenty-fifth 
degree of south latitude, is bounded on the east 
by the Indian sea, and on the west by the empire 
of Monomotapa ; and is seven bundled and fifty 
leagues in circumference. 

The climate, soil, and produce of the country 
greatly resemble those of Zanguebar^ except that 
the air is more temperate, and the land consider- 
ably richer in rice, millet, and pasturage. But 
between Cape Coriantes and the river Spintu 
ISancto the ground is most fruitful, and the coun* 
try is stocked with numerous herds of all sorts 
of cattle* Elephants appear in large droves ; 
and, as they are the principal food of the natives, 
four or five thousand are annually killed and 
consumed. That part of the country which is 
included between Cape Coriantes and jthe river 
Cuama, is mountainous, and abounds with large 
woods ; while the vallies, being watered by a 
number of springs and rivulets, are extremely 
luxuriant and delightful. 

The natives of Sofala are in general tall, gen^i 
teel, and black compltxioned, with short curled 
hair ; and are said to be affable and courteous, 
especially those that reside near Cape- Coriantes^ 
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The usaal dress is a piece of silk or cotton wrap- 
ped round the waist, and extended to the knees, 
vrithout any other covering whatever ; but the 
more afflluent wear turbans. They decorate 
themselves with rings of gold, silver, amber, or 
coloured beads, according to their rank and con- 
dition in life. Those on the coast speak the 
Arabick tongue, and also understand the language 
of the Cafifres and Portuguese. 

Their bread is a composition of rice and mil- 
let, and their drink is a species of beer made of 
the same gndn. They have great plenty and 
variety of fish and flesh ; but the elephant is 
esteemed the most delicious food. Honey is in 
such abundance, that much of it is suflei^ to 
waste, and the people gather it for the purpose 
of extracting the wax^ which they barter for silks 
and painted cottons. Their chief commerce ia 
with the inhabitants of Mosanibique, Quiloa» 
Mombasa, and Melinda^ who import a, variety 
of stuffs, which they «cchange for gold, ivory, 
wax, and ambergris ; and the Sofalans generally 
carry those stuffs to Monomotapa, where thef 
sell them to great advantage. 

Besides the gold drawn from Monomotapa, 
the kingdom of Sofala contains several very con- 
siderable mines of that precious metal, which 
yield upon an average about two millions of 
metiguls yearly, each metigul being valued at 
fourteen French livres ; to which amount the 
merchants of Mecca also export gold dust, in one 
season, during a time of peace. Indeed, ^o plen- 
«tiful and pure is this dust, that the soldiers are 
paid with it just as it is gathered. 
' The metropolis of this kingdom, before the 
arrival of the Portuguese, was an inconsiderable 
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k^mth colaiiMiig a few Ukcsutnieled 
and dccamicribcd only vidi a tpkkmet 
Since that timet hoverer, it lias bees 
and Sf^eadj improvedt and waa deMM 
CuaiM, from the auM of the liver at thei 
of which it stMHb; but that name 
mlD disnaey aad bodi manaem and t 
l^ive it the ancient i^ppeUation of Sg£Uiu^ 

At the first atrml of the Pottngcieaeiy. tlMt 
yeeplehad no other wariihe weaponatlumjafe' 
lins, scimitars^ bows and artiiws» hatchcta, and 
dagg;en ; but th^ are now taii^ the ime of 
•matt-arms and artiUerjr. The kins **^****^ 
a vast msmber af fiireea i but the Fortugiteaq 
employing veaeels of obsenratiott fer the osfee»> 
aible purpose of pveveoting what they term ae 
iiiicit t»«fe) keep the whole kii^jdom cmapletelf 
in awe* 

. The Arabs banng been settled cm thm ooesi 
for some centuries^ the king and the priaeipal 
persons of the court am desoeaded fkom that 
race, and profess JDdahometantam. The other 
tialii^es lelain their primitive customs^ both iti 
civil and religious naUers» and am said to ac» 
knowledge and pi^ adoration (o one Snpteme 
Beings whom they call Mosdmo, but id>har aai 
detest the idolatrous rites of Ibe other Africae 
negroesy and mi^e use of neitbec idols^ aUars^ nor 
ascrificea in their worship* They idk>w a poijm 
gamy of wivest and adultery is eensiderfid aa a 
capital offencei and punished with such seieritf i 
that a man* found sitting on a so& <ir mat in 
company with a married woman* ia oonderaeed 
to suffer death* No wiooian oan ha maned till 
aature indicates maturity ; at which time the pa- 
mots invite their fije»ds aud nehtianato : 
of a feast) and receive iheir congratuletiona. 



. Thcf perfiM*m their princrpal ve1Sgi<Mis cere- 
Nionieft on the first, sutlb> seventh* eleventh, and 
itzteeiith days of the moon ; ¥^en they make a 
kind of goieral oMatfon to thetr deceased finends^ 
9md offer up petitions to them for their asentsmcs 
indpffotection. These supplicailioiis being finkh-^ 
fid, they feast very htertily on what had be^s 
presented 1o the dead, and thus conclude the 
Kdeunnty. On these occattons ^Atcf always ap* 
pear in white ff^taenta* 

Franeeaco Gnaja was the first P or ta g n eae tm^ 
tigator that touched at SoUa. He had the ai^ 
dceas to en^sge in \m interest a conrtiet caftei 
2«aeole9 wiMtn he sent to the king (wheae Monr 
w lixfes» and wbe^ throogh extreme age, haii 
ioat his sight), toreqaest the pemiisnonof the 
Bnonardi far erecting a fortress near die dlyv 
adnch he waa instructed to affirm would be q€ 
ifae utmost advantage as weE to Ihe na^ves as 
to the Portuguese. By the intercession of this 
fiobleman) the Porlugueae obtained their desir^) 
iheugh the strongest and most frequei^ remoii^ 
alraneea were made agttnat 4his destructive meaih> 
sure by several of the royal femily. In particu* 
iakj^ Mengo Musai^ son^fr-law of the king, and a 
brave and politiek prince^ urged to the aged mok' 
liafch his apprehensions of the consequence o£ 
the reception and admittance of these strangers^ 
and^of the peraaission he had grai^ad of fortifyi* 
ing themselves in the kingdom. 

The old king endeavoured to dbpel the feara 
of hia son-itt'laW) by telling lum, ^ You will peri* 
ceive die heat and atmosphere of our dtmate, to 
iHuch they are not aceustonied> will aoon destroy 
anehalfef these strangers^ and render the other 
«ick I we may dien attack them with a4v«rtaga^ 
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and compel them to abandon the fort^ of whick 
ire shall become possessed." The prince ao 
quiesced to this reasoning,' and the work of the 
fortress ynA carried on with redoubled vigour. 
The remonstrances, however, of his faithful Ma* 
hometan merchants, roused the king to a sense of 
his imminent danger, and obliged him to alter 
his measures. Having become senmble of the 
folly and imprudence of his former conduct, he 
assembled a sufficient number of troops, and t^ 
pointed a day for exterminating the Portuguese, 
Whilst they were employed in the con3tnicti<Hi of 
their fort. But, unhappily for the deluded mo- 
narchy the treacherous Zacote, who was origi* 
nally of Abyssinian extraction, betrayed the se* 
crets of the king to the Portuguese, and inlbnned. 
them of his designs, which afforded Gnaja an 
opportunity of making the necessary prepara* 
., tions for giving the assailants a warm recep^ 
tion. . 

Accordingly, the day appointed being arrived, 
(he Sofalans attacked the fort with great fury, 
but were bravely repulsed by the Portuguese* 
At length, however, the number of the latter 
was reduced to thirty-five, besides the sick and 
wounded, and would soon have been obliged to 
surrender, had not Zacote, at that instant, found 
means to enter the fort at the head of one hun- 
dred men, and to join the besieged. A despe^ 
rate ^conflict immediately ensued ; and the as- 
sailants were finally compelled to flee with preci- 
pitation, and to leave the Portuguese in posse^ 
sion of the fortress. The victors pursued them 
v^tli the utmost fury, forced their way into the 
very palace, and crowded into tlie apartment of 
the old king, whom they found lyii)g on a couch. 
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l%e indigfi»tj»nraiid «ottfage ef ihemonaftli wto 
«ooA raised, and, though old aad bSnd, h€ wound* 
#d WTeral of Ih» enemies with javeKns, and among 
tlie test Gmija ^ms^lf. A P<»nig:uese officer 
advanced Awards the king with bis sctmitar 
itown, and at one blow struck off his head, an act 
wIncH excited the horver and disni^ of the mo*. 
iMroh's ttftendants, who kmnediatefy laid down 
Ibsirarins and snfanulted. 

Upon this Gnaja forbade his soldiers to 6ffier 
«ny fefther violence to a peoj^e whose esteem^ he 
sud, he wished to c<mciliate hj acts of friendship 
ind benefolence. This had the desired tSccU 
«Rd the So&ta», htii^ oonyinced they had to 
cMitend with an enemy miich more powerful and 
sagacious tlian themselves, readily embraced tiie 
prefleved terms, and hestiHttes immediately ceas- 
^< The admmd having thus far succeeded m 
Ills deigns, created the perfidious Zacote king 
^ Sofela, «s a reward of his idelity and attach- 
isent to the Portuguese. Gnaja haying enjom^ 
ed the people to consider and acknowledge the 
usurper as Ukit lawfol sovereign, obliged him 
«too, in his tsnh tolake the oaths of allegiance 
to the crown of Portugjal, an^ to promise that 
his conduct on a8 occasions should be such as be*, 
came a ^cqpendent and tributary ^oee« 

SECTION V. 

JMono9noiafia» 

MONOMOTAPA, next to Abyssinia, is one 
<St the largest empires in all Africa ; though it 
is less known to Europeans than almost anjr 
^yther part of the coiftinent. It Is bounded by the 
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maritime kingdom of Sofala on the east ; by the 
river Spiritu on the south ; by the mountains dF 
Caffraria on the ,west ; and by the river Cuamay 
which divides it from Monemug^^ on the nQith | 
and is situated between the fourteenth and twen- 
ty-fifth degrees of south latitude, and between 
the ibrty-first and fifty-sixth degrees of east lon- 
gitude ; being six hundred and seventy miles 
fix>m north to south, and six hundred and fifteen 
from east to west. 

. Though this country is principally- situated 
under the southern tropick, it nevertheless enjoys 
a temperate climate : the air is dear and healthy ; 
the soil is fertile and well watered ; and grain, 
fruit-trees, and cattle, are both excellent and 
plentifcV The forests abound with game and 
wild beasts, the rivers teem with fish, and the 
currents that descend from the mountain& carr^X 
with them vast quantities of the purest gold. ' 
There are neither horses nor any other beasts of ^ 
burden, but great herds of elephants, of which 
several thousands are annually destroyed. 

The natives are well shaped, active, robust, 
and healthy ; and their complexions are black, 
with curled and woolly hair. Their chief delight 
is war, which they prefer to peace and comiuerce* 
They eat the fiesh of oxen aAd elephants, salted 
and dried fish, and a vaijety of fruitsi Their 
bread is a composition of rice and millet, and 
their drink is sour milk or water. . Persons of 
i*ank have palm*wine, and other liquors extracted 
from the fruits that grow, whtch are perfumed 
with ambergris and musk. Indeed they use yast 
quantities of perfumes and odoriferous drug^ 
both in their meat and drink, and also oa their 
persons and ivi their habitations. 
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^ The Mofu»notapaas go naked to the wai^t, 
and from thence downwards they are covered 
with a piece of cloth of various colours, which 
is usually made of cotton ; but persons of rank 
and distinction- wear India silks, or cotton em- 
broidered with gold ; the skin of a lion or of some 
other beast being thrown over the sh0ulder3, the 
tail of which hangs to the ground. Polygai9y is 
.permitted, and the men are allowed as^ great, a 
number of wives as they are able to maintain : 
but the first is always considered as mistress and 
head of the family, and her children inhent the 
fortune of their father ; whilst the offsprings t)f the 
others are regarded as servants and inferiors. 

The emperor affects great splendour in his 
dress and equipage, . and has a great namber of 
tributary and dependent princes. His usual dress 
is a kind of long vest or cassock, which depends 
to the knees. V He also wears a brocaded mantle 
over his shoulders richly embroidered ; his neck 
is adorned with a magnificent collar, beautifully 
set with precious stones ; a band of equally va- 
luable jewellery surrounds his turban; and his 
buskins are iuiely ornamented with gold and 
pearls. Whenever he appears abroad hejs 
mounted upon an elephant, or is carried on. a 
palanquin, which Is supported by four persoi^ of 
disUncdon. On these occasions, besides other 
regtd ornaments, he carries a small spade, and 
an arrow in each hand ; which are- emblems of 
industry and power, and intimate to the subject 
the necessity of cultivating the ground for his 
maintenance and suppoi^t, and remind the n^b» 
narch of the duty of protecting and defending 



Tke cmponor nudntBins a iNim«roi» tt«i^ to 
fgwfCMA tkm mnmoa of «a vneiiiy ; and, m mtdet 
4m keq> Mm dependent and tribQtarf p^K^es te 
ffcoesi^jevtMA and idkgiance, be oUiges thciP t> 
tend alt their tons to he e^icated at kis eem^ 
where thef are detmed aa liMages Ibr «he fide^ 
litjr of their fiafeiits, and jMLugbt ftiom ^dr kfe- 
laocy to ceosider the emperor ae fiupreme h«ad» 
and reader htm their dotjr and aervice. To Hm 
4ouhl^ pieee of policy tikey mperadd a tiiivtf, 
which conaiata i& aeiK^ng ambassadors Ofiee a 
year to ail his ymumtsy who receiye ffom them 
what is denommated the new Sre. The peraonsi 
who are empkyyed on these occanons, havinfg ar« 
nml at the court of a dependent end tribobtty 
proKe^ command him immediately to exttnginaii 
hk fine. This, injunction is no sooner complied 
with tfaMi he is permitted to Nght it agam with 
tiie fim bcoii^hi for that purpose ; but should he 
disobey and prove vefmctory, he is considered as « 
r^el, and war declared againeC htm« 

•Bat as j the emperors of Monomotapa are ex*. 
treme]y camM to keep their ^mssi^ in due obe^ 
dienee and snbjectbn, tiiey are no )e^ siphons 
to preserve the afl^tittis of their subjects by 
acu of kindtiess and benignity. They exact no 
taxes or tribute, except a sxmdl vc^m^nry dona- 
tien, when they B^ly for justice^ cr request anf 
fimmr. Merctoics and tradesmen v^o attend 
feirs and f^aces ci sate, are expected to present 
faha with some of the articles of commerce m 
Which they deal ; and should ttey Ml m render^ 
ing this homage, they are debarred the priviiege 
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of appearing in his presence, tirhich is esteemed 
a great moFtification, and is often attended with 
much inconvenience. Such, indeed, is their af» 
iectionate regard for their sovereign, that when- 
ever he drinks, sneezes, or coughs, one of the 
nobles present cries aloud, ** Pray for the health 
and prosperity of the emperor," which is imme- 
diately repeated by all within the distance of hear- 
ing, and the air is filled with acclamations. 

This monarch is said to have a thousand wives, 
all of whom are the daughters of vassal princesi 
but the first alone enjoys the title of empress. 
They accompany him into the country during* 
the season of harvest, and assist in gathering in 
the corn and fruits, and superintend those that 
are employed by the emperor. When he is pre- 
vented by war or other matters from iCttending 
to this occupation, the empress presides in his 
room, and distributes to /all their portion of la- 
bour. On these occasions the emperor and his 
court are always accompanied by a numerous 
band of musicians, rope«dancers, and buflRsons, 
for the amusement of the populace, and the 
whole night is spent in merriment and rejoicing. 
Of the many wives that belong to this monarch, 
there are nine who rank next to the empress, and 
enjoy some considerable post at coui^t. One is 
called mazarira, and appears on behalf of the 
Portuguese, by whom she is presented with many 
valuable gifts ; and another performs the same 
office in fovour of the Moors. All the rest hav6 
their respective titles, employments, and in- 
comes ; and wh^i one of them dies, another is 
elected to sueceed in her room^ 

The principal officers of the court are the nin- 
gamesba or governor of the kingdom, who act^ 
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$» prime nuntster; the mokomai^Mi or cmpla&n^ 
l^eaeral of the fereea; the aMtlMijra, or lord fai^h« 
slewaidy to wkora, Asanng other extraordgMoy 
privitegea, it apf>ertanm to notnimite a new eii»- 
press on the dcPmme of dw fermer; the tnhafii- 
tore or captain of the band of mmiciaiiSy who jm 
geoerallf a grandee of the eitt^re ; the norakao, 
or captain of the mn^gnard i loid the bidn»irai% 
which aigalfiet the kii)g% ngiitiiaiid. 

The enpcfor finally dete m t h fe » the imac of 
every )udiciftl proeecdwgy if the pattiea at iFaii* 
aAce shall think t>raper to aeppeai firom the idee»> 
iioii of the judges, la 'lb^nofii0t0|Ni are no 
^Bces el cmn&ntxHM&t §oir ansMactorsy hecatHO 
all iTiftlterBbetogtnedr in a summary nunnery sen* 
laaee or acquittal immediately ensues, if the 
aocnphofit he of such a nature as to require iteif 
{or invaltdtftii^ or confirming it, and the party 
accused be Hhe^ to itiake has escape, he is tied 
10 a tree, and a gnsrd placed crrer 1^, til his in* 
aocence or guilt can be thoroughly investig^rted^ 
If any inconsistency appear between two ink* 
nesseS) a purgative draught is employed, as was 
the water of knttMn^as amei^ the Jews; ifil 
remain with the person suppowd to be gu^ ci 
perjury, he m scquitted ; if it does not, he is sen* 
tenced t;o suffer death, which Is immccfiatefy m*^ 
fiicted on him* 

The natives of this vast empiie are sopeia^:i- 
tious and idolatrous, but neverthdcas acimow^ 
ledge and adore a Sofn^me Bmng^ creator and 
goveriior of the umyeme, whom they caH Maatm 
and Attuna, which correspond with those two 
attributes. They pay, moreover, a siagidar^e*- 
ncratkm to a virgin named Al Fhooi in honoiv 
of wbota temples uid ccmventa are ereQtsd» im 
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;.plMes flC tecliMioiit tlMi ihR^lftfterfl 
of the Monocnotapans are confined to^rpetml 
sdilittyi and «biit iifi fconv all: oMunerce with 
gaoa atao «aiif aycrUdyas^ preclude^ pooet * 
laiat^of Mifierh^ aaf JCMrtaaiiiiatMD «if tlieiriMi^ 

Tke nstM^cibtsa aqpacwui dtf, and'eomiAto 
9of a iRMt Quanber of jwiaesy biiiit of ^mber er 
«Hrth vbitewasbed, and ooostmiQted in Ibe^form 
wisLcma* flttt the principal ormunekt «f tlie 
ci(f is tbe impemal palace^ wiiicb is a tap^fe aa4 
4ipflC]oi» fibbrick.made of woad, havtogs towevs and 
foctkoes, whese as oonfltan^ slaiidoned a itiime<« 
SMS guaed of txoops. TJie inaide of this struct 
tune 18 divided into a vasiety of aplenM apait>* 
«unit89 and gveat and \iaky halla^ which am deco^^ 
ftaied witii amagoifiociit load of cotton tapestrf 
beautifully coloured* The ceilings, bMkina, and 
ififten* are adomad with goid $ the difim and 
tabies gilt and eaamelled ; and tke candlestidto 
made of irory, and aiiapended by chains of sfili- 
ver. Tbe«nipen>r iftftenredattableonthekneoy 
; and the .dishes am not tasted tW be has foished 
Ida vepaat 

In lias ODUntryt we a«e toldy is a proviaoe or 
district appit>priafced £>r tbe habitaitioii of female 
MrriorSf who sssendtle tbe andeirt Amaaonsf 
and dbaerve their' mode of life. Whenever the 
ismp eior goes to wac, these heroioes alwi^s con« 
ttdtute a paft of his faody-guank Their arms are 
similar to those of tbe men, and oonstst <^ harm 
and arrowa, javelins^ sabves, cutlasses, pamardsf 
and tight baftdesssea, exceediiigly abup : these 
they maikige irilih great dexterity, being taught 
to use them.&om their iofimcy* The emperor 
hpa alio a pack ai two hmdeed dogS) which be 
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MOttdfn^JDot tbfc kasi fiuthfiil ptotedofa tf 
iMspefaoD. 

. One of the HMmarchs ci this empire caused 
hioiself to be baptized by a Jesuit in the Cfaristiaa 
fidthf and agreat nttmber of the grandees follow- 
ed his examine* Being toid, however* that he 
must renounce a plurality of women, and confine 
jiimself to one We, he not only abandoned bis 
feligion« but persecuted all that bi^i been cpn- 
irerted to Christianity* The Portuguese have 
^veral fi>rts in this country, which they were 
permitted to construct during the reign of a for- 
0ier emperor for assisting him in the redoctioii 
of some revolted vassals. They were also put 
in possession of the gold mines in the same part 
of the empire ; have many churches and monai- 
^ries ; and are the principal merchants of Mo- 
nomotapa* 

The history of the last emperor of this countr|^ 
.with whom we are acquainted, b as follows : 
Fumigarbachi died in the forty-seventh year €^ 
his age, and left sixty^four sons, without ap- 
pmnting a successor to the. throne, for which 
a long and bloody contest immediately cooi- 
inenced. This war was so violentrand the par- 
tisans so strenuous, that at length they • were 
all exterminated, or expelled the empire, except 
three. Two of these, impatient of restoring 
peace and tranquillity to the distracted country, 
agreed to rdgn by turns, and that each should 
possess the supreme power during six months of 
the year. The first who occupied the throne, 
desUoyed the other, and after «<h«s iratricide 
reigned singly, for thirteen years. AboiU thi|t 
period, one <^ hisundas, named -Nahi, piit him 
to deaths wjuch occasioned great jpy among 
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the peo^e, to whom his goverament had become 
odious. Whilst Nahi usurped the crown, the 
thifd pirince escaped into a distant countiy, where 
he pitrchased a small estate, which he cultivated 
With his own hands, and where he lited in 
obscurity and retirement." He-married a wife,* 
by whom he had a son named Alfondi, who, at* 
an early period^ cjchitMted marks of genius, ac* 
quired the Ipye and excited the admiration of 
the neighbouring people, by his modesty and the 
gentleness of his disposition. He soon displayed 
an undaunted courage, and greatly signalized, 
hinr^self in the hunting of elephants, lions, tigers^ 
and other ferocious animals. 

Having heard of a war that existed between 
Kahi his grand uncle, of whose relationship he 
was ignorant, and a neighbouring monarch, h^ 
provided himself with arms and horses, and at« 
tended only by a small number of brave youthSf 
whom he had engaged to follow his fortune, he 
marched to offer his asustance to the emperor^ 
An opportunity soon presented itself for distin* 
guishing himself by his bravery and intrepidity, 
which excited the attention of. the whole army. 
But above alU his conduct attracted the notice 
and admiration of his grand uncle, who con- 
ceived such an opinion of this youdiful stranger, 
that be intrusted him with the command of a 
body of troops, and requested him to attack the 
enemy, who were posted in an advantageous and 
important situation. This he accordingly did 
with such proofe of his abilities and military 
talents, that Nahi advanced him to the chief 
command of the army. In the space, of six 
months, the young general performed such sur- 
prisiiM; exploits, and obtained so naoy victories^ 
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ilMEt the enemy were compcfled to sufe f&f peac«w 
In order to reward hnn fw these great and signal 
•ofviees, the emperor l>e8towed on him the 
princess his daughter in fnarrii^ej without the 
least suspicion t)f hife teal birth and extrao 
tiMi, o£ tHtteh Alfondi himself iras wholly ig. 
iiorant. i> 

- By a sentiment bqaally generous and natural^ 
lie invited his father to pat»tictpate in the success 
and prosperity of his fortune. No s(X)ner did 
Ae exiled prince arrive at court, than -he d^ 
diosed the whole matter, and declared himself 
the son of the late emperor Fui»tgarbaclri. The 
old monarch immediately recognized in his 
bttjther^in^law the nephew who^ throne he oc- 
dupied. He resigned the government to hiia 
With pleasure, and the ne^ly cheated ^mperoi' 
transferred the sceptre to ^is son. Alfondi and 
his spouse were, therefore, ctowned amidst the 
loud and repeated acclamations of the people^ 
whose -esteem he continued to merit by his justice 
and beniificence. 

ascTfoN m, 

. . . M<memi4gi, 

' MOMEMtJGt is a vast empire ^f uncer&m 
Ihnits, but the boundaries of which extend to 
Mbnomotapa on the sotith, and to Congo on the 
^est. 0f this country geographers are greatly 
igrtorant, and for the little, that is known re* 
$pecting it, we are indebted to th^ intermediate 
nations, which carry on commerce with this em^ 
pire, 6r wage war against it. 

The air is sultry and hot, and the clnnate. un- 
feroUrable to heaMh. In some parts the soil is 



fertile, and the cis^tf^ i^lensant wnclvrell watered 
with inao>y aprings and rtvuleta. It abouads 
with a variety of birds and beasts ; has a great 
Dumber of paUn-treea, ^ of the fruit of which 
.they make wine ; andproducea more honey than 
the inhabitants can coDBume. It also contaifu 
many gold and silver mines of great value* 

The government is an absolute monarchy ; 
4nd the sovereign is rich and powerful, and has 
fiubdued most of the petty states and kingdoms 
which boixler on his dominions^ The natives 
are said to be Idolateni, Malioinetans, and Ca£> 
fres ; by the last of whom is understood infidels, 
or people destitute of nfigioiu Under the name 
of Caffres also the Europeans comprehend ne-. 
I^roes, who form the most considerable parif of 
4hs inhabitants of Monemugi. The frontieva of 
tihis empbe are ocAupied by .tJtut C^agas, or Im> 
^s, who are the same savage and barbaiPoiit 
ipeople that harass Mombasa and Qailoa. It is 
not improbable thait they may- also be the same 
AS the Gaiias, who infest and surround Abys^ 
-einta, and strike Jdie inhabitants of that country 
<with constematioR and dismay* This being the 
centre of Afoka, it gives bitth to these monsters, 
who thirst Ibr blo<Kl, an4 whom the emperor 
employa in his frequent wars with the neigh*- 
touriikg kingdoms. Whenever the approach of 
these cannibals is known, the inhabitants im- 
mediately abandon their countiy, and carry off 
jail their moveable possessions* 

The Giagas are also employed by the emperpr 
'against a repubhck of Amazons, who inhabit the 
frontiers of Monemugi, and into which country 
they make frequent incursions. The Giagas^ 
Mwevefi %etp them in* awe, not so mgeb by 
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4heir superior strength and vakmr, as by thm 
barbarity and 4he apprehensions they occa^cMi of 
being roasted aliye and eaten. Hence it is, that 
when their- troops engage, the contest is obsti- 
nate and dreadful, for as no quarter is given, 
the fight IS continued to the very last* 

The commerce of this empire consists of gold, 
Sliver, copper, and ivory, which arc exchanged 
for stiles, cotton-cloth, beads, and such like 
trinkets. ' , 

SECTION vn. 

. CaffrarUu 

'. CAFFRARIA is bounded on* the north fay tiie 
country of the Bosjesmans, or wild Hbttoitiiis, 
xm the west by the Great Fish river, and on the 
south and east by the ocean \ and is situated 
between the thirtieth and thirty-fourth degrees 
of south latitude. A great pan of this country 
inhibits a rugged and barren appearance ; but 
there m vallies of rich pasture ; and the hang- 
ing woods on the steep sides of the northem 
mountains are extremely beftutiCul. Tho soil 
produces millet and vegetables ; but the natives 
are more inclined to a pastoral than an agricul- 
tural life. ^ Towards the setting of the sun the 
whoFe plsuin was covered with cattle, that came 
in vast herds at the Mgnal of command, which 
was a particular kind of whistling noise made 
with the mouth. At anothei* whistle the cows 
separated from the herd, aijid came forward te 
be milked. This and the management of the 
dairy form the chief employment of the men« 
}n the morning a thiixl signal sent the cattle out 



t& graieV., The milk, of their coirs when 
4DM|rg|ated9 is the piincipftl iood of the Caffrei^ 
.This conDtrjr abounds with a great variety of- 
4p&tQe ; hot the dephantitncLthe bufTalo Ira^ve of 
iate years, become very «caroe* 

The Caififres have not contrived to draw any 
^advantage fromthe posseasioD^f a searcoast, immt 

^^ tk^ SaUow any kind of fishtog. Whether 
4;li^ are restrained by some mperstitious attache 
ssMTit) which fbrbkb them the«aeof fish ; or their 
rinode of tife baa hitherta previ^ted tbem frona 
«(Uisiderin^ the means by which they might ob»> 
tahi a support &om^ the waters, is unknown ^ 
iMt they seaixely know what kind of a creature 

a46 fish is* «Nev itt the whole extent of theif ooasti 
iMEhich is lushed by the sesy and intersected by 
.Hieveral large and deep riverS) is there a single 
boot or c«n0e> or anf thing resembfing^ a fk>j|t« 
sag vcflisdjb 

The Caffpes <are supposed not to be the aboti' 
igines jof tkit soiithern aagle of Africa. . Th^ 
are surrounded on, all jiides, by a people difierfaid: 
iroia tham in cotour, in featmssy in iorm, ^a 
^iispositioii, in manners, and in language ;^ apd 
at would, therefore, he absurd to jcon^or thi^ 

. «a8 indigenous to the spot they at present pc^ssefl^ 
To speculaite on the origin of the CaiFrelb. it Js 
psobablr they ai» /descendants of the Bedouia 
•Asabsy whpi penetrated into abaost every purt 

jgd this ^continent* Certain it is, that much o£ 
the Arab leatmses ase visible in, the countensface 
4>f a.€afive; and they gfoatly Ireaemble each 
othee in their way, of life^ their pastoral iiabfti% 
4Uid character. < 

* •Harrow's Travels ia Southeiai Alcip^. 
3H3 
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'* Perbapt fK> natioii on ewtfa^ taken 06liectiv«lyi 
tan prodnee aofine a race of men as tlie Ca€rer i 
itej are tail, stout, muscular, weU^i>n^MMrtioiie^ 
«k1 elegant figures. They are exempt, indeedy 
Irom many of those causes, wbicb, in moee 
^hrilised societies, impede the growUi and deaden 
the vigour of the human teme. Their diet is 
simple ; their exerdse of a salotaiy native ; and 
the air they breathe pure and salubrious t they 
mre unacquainted with the use of enerva^ting atod 
deleterious liquors ; and they eat when hungqe^ 
4Uid sleep when nature demands ease and refineab^ 
ment. In such a life, languor and rockoicliely 
cannot exist ; and, in fact, the countenance cif 
a Caffre is always placid and cheerful, and the 
whole of his deportment bespeaks peace and 
^content 

• * Some of the CafTres are covered with skin^ 
ddaks, but the greater part go entirdy naked* 
The women wear on their heads caps of leadier, 
bmamentcd with beads, shetts, and: pieces eC 
topper and iron, which are disposed in a varied 
iof fiyrms. They have also long ckMiks that de* 
|>end to the calf of the leg. The chief of tte 
Caffres have a long brass chain suspended on the 
left side. 

Their vtlli^;es consist of about forty or fifty 
huts, construOed in the form of bee-hives. Thui 
which is desdned for the use <tf the queen stands 
at the head of the vilb^, and is larger than the 
rest, and finished in a more elegant manner. 

These huts are about ten feet in dfameter, and 
eight feet in height. They are first shaped by 
frames of wood, and afterwards plastered over 
with a kind of mortar composed of clay luid the 
dung of catUe ; Mid^ when this is suffident^ 
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Aify they «re neatly covered with mattiog* Thtj 
mie very warm, iftnd completely proof agaiiial 
water. 

. The pnncipal weapon of the Caffres is aa h-oft 
•pear from inne to twelve inches in lengths 
which they call omkontoo, hut the Hottentots 
gtve.it the appellation of hassagai. They witt 
throw this apear, with a tolerable degree of 
exactness, to the distance of forty or fifty paces4 
When in battle they receive the point of the ha% 
sagai on an oval shield, made of the hide of a 
bullock. The keerie, which is a stick ab<Hit two 
ieet'and a half in length, ^yith a round knob at 
the end, is less formidable than the hassagai* 
but used in the same manner. Every Calfre ia 
A soldier.and a tradesman. The former is not 
a profession, but undertaken according . to j^he 
exigencies of the state of which he is a member* 
War is never carried on by them for the extensi^ 
of territory .or individual aggrandisement,. bi|t 
ibr the purpose of avenging some insult or aptriof 
injustice. 7 

In that part of the country which Hes on t^ 
cast of the river Keiskamma, the inhabitants BCr 
knowledge and obey a cosorunon sovereign, whQsa 
name is Gaika; but on the western side, an4 
among the emigrant Caffres, each chief is in- 
dependent. Polygamy is allowed; but the ciih 
cumstances of the common people will not pei^ 
init them the indulgence of more than one wife. 
The females being considered as the property pJT 
their parents, are disposed of by sale ; and the 
usuaL price of a wife is an ox, or two cow^ ^ 
^Their lawa are simple, and founded less o^ 
IKdicy .than on the unerring princif^es of n^atiir^ 
If a murder should appear tp be committedr|>]r 



r^ilieditated desigtiy the papcUato prfthei 
tnstantlf put to dnth. But ifaonU m 
kill another id his defence, in a quarreU or by 
mccichent, he must pay to the fehtkms «f ^le de- 
ilmct a certatn fine, which m generally fixed bf 
«he elders of the horde, according to^te rank «f 
Aie deceAsed. A dnei has« no power over die 
lives of his subjects ; and should he •put.anji mam 
to death by design, or in the heat of passioii, he 
would be expelled the conrnranitj. RcstHutkn^ 
is the onlj punishment of theft* 

The Caf&es believe in die existence of eorae 
fnvisible power, which causes men to die msA- 
denlyi or before thef avrive at years of raaturitf ; 
that raises the wind, and makes the thunder and 
feghtniAg^ to'lnjure, or terrify them^nthit^^^ 
the sun by day, and the moon by aigiit; aid» 
kk short that created all those things 1»hkh t^ 
could neither understand nor imitate* Tliey 
know little more of astronomy, thim that in about 
thirty day» the moon wili have gone its eoorM^ 
and that after twelve of them the samr neaaom 
will return* Their only chronclogy> which b 
ftgt^tered by notches m wood, is icept .hy^4li& 
qmb6i^, and seldom eactends beyond one >gen»- 
jj^atfoh. Soffte great event, as the desthr of a 
chief, or the gafaangiof a vietor^, genemi^tenBsa 
ferancwarai . *t ., ".ti 

Not the smallest ftK^j^c of a wiittettchaiaetar 
can be traced amongthem; but tbeir4aaguage 
tippears to be the teur^ insof scRnelhing^ superior 
to' that^f a savage funtion* • lo the aBNodatmH 
4t is s6ft, fiuent,^aiid harmanioilsi and free hoot 
ichat disagreeable monotony^ ' wfaioh ia*obseiimble 
:Atiidng a bartmrous people. -^The.^aftm^ndiScr 
Very esseniEtally 4^m '4JI tte aeigMxwiiiS.B». 






tkms, in the manner of their disposal of the dead. 
Funeral rites arc bestowed only on the bodies of 
their chiefs, and on thcar children. The former 
are interred in the kraals; or places where the oxi^ 
en usually stand at night ; the latter are deposit- 
ed in. the hUls excavated by the myrmecophag« 
or ant-eaters. The bodies of the rest are expos- 
ed to be devoured by wolves, with which tt>e 
cooDtry •idx>und8* 



CHAP. VII. 
Hotumot: 



rpHE country of the Hottentots i^situatjd 
. A between the twenty-eighth and thirty-htth 
decrees of south latitude ; and contwns the Dutc^ 
town at the Cape of Good Hope, which stands 
in thirty-four degrees fifteen minutes of soutli 
latitude, and in sixteen degrees twenty minutej 
of east longitude from Ix>ndon. The Hottentc* 
nations are divided into sixteen in number: the 
Bosjesmans, the Ghonaquas, the Sussaquas, the 
Odiquas, the Chirigriquas, the Greater and hc9. 
.ser Namaaquas, the Attaquas, the Koopman% 
the Henaquas, the Songuas, the Dunguas, the 
Damaquas, the Gauroes, the Houtemquas, the 
Heykoms, and the Chamtours. 

The acMl in. general is so amazingly nch as to 
be capaUe of producing every species of gram, 
herbs, ml fruiU : the country, indeed, about the 
Cape, is full of rocks aod mountains, but their 
apadous sumnrita are cloathed with rich pastqw^ 
eaameUed with a variety of Bowers of the most 
exquisite beauty and fragrance, and abound 
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#Mi deHdoas springs, whkh flow daWvt the 
slopes^ and neander ihrougli the ^paHiesu The 
plains which ititenrene are a» beautiful aa tbe im* 
aginatioD ctti conceive) and chana the eye of 
everjr spectator, who is capable of refiaiuBg^ the 
exuberant productions of unassisted nature* 

The Cape of Good Hope was first diAcofrered 
kf the Portuguese iil the year 1493, but tii^ 
established no settlement nearer it tban cd the 
banks of the Great Fish river. About the year 
1600, almost every Euaopean nation began to 
visit the Cape in their voyages to the Elastln- 
dies ; and in 1620^ a fortAal {tossession of It was 
- taken by two commanders of the East India 
company, in the name of James, king of Great 
Britain ; but it was no farther noticed, at that 
limei by the English govemmeat. lii TMO^ 
captain Van Riebeck having touehecl at tftis 
|)kice with a Dutch fleet, and, drawn* a fitvoonMe 
conclusion of the fertifity of the _Boy, ' 4he 
libundaoce (^cattle, and the tractabilitf ^* the 
natives, represented tho great fiatioiial advaiw 
tages which might accrue fmm estaUSflhing' e 
^boy at the Cape of Good Hope. In caa^ 
sequence of these represenCa(!ioiis, the dhxictm a 
of the Dutch East India company fitted out four 
efaips for the expedition, appomted Van Riebeck 
commander' in chief, and vested htnaaritt IdM 
^ powers to treat with the Hottemots, aod.to make 
such discretionary stipulations as might conduct 
to the interest of the cepublick in genend, and of 
ithe company in particular* Having arrived at 
the Cape, the Dutch commander presented the 
nadves with a vast quantity df toys, trinket^ 
and liquors, to the value oi 50^000 guilders % 
upcQ which tlt^e Hott<&ntot3,'charmed witii lifs 



generosity^ gave them permission tt> settle among 
them, i^gned a. pant of the country in their fieu 
irour, and commercial regulations seemed to be 
eatabltahed Jon the finil and permanent basis of 
wciprooal interest* 

The dtfiBcuUaea which for a time impeded the 
•xtension of the aettlement, were principally oc« 
oaaioQed by the wild beasts ef various -^nda 
which abounded in every part of the country.^ 
Deprived, by their {Mssion for intoxicating li- 
quorsand baubles, of the only means of existence^ 
tiie natives began wapidly to decline in number $ 
and the encroachments of the settlers were in 
proportion to tbe diminution of obstacles* No 
knid was gmtited in property except in the vid« 
nity of the Cape. A law was passed that the 
nearest distance from one bouse to another should 
be three miles ; and on account of the scarcity 
of water, it frequently happened that many 
&rm« were much forther distant from each others 
Aa the Dutch advanced, the natives retired ; 
and those that -remained with their herds among 
the new settlers, were soon reduced to the neces- 
sity of becoming their servants. 

In 1795) the Dutch colony at the Cape sur« 
' rendered to the arms of his Britannidc majesty n 
but at the general- peace ^f 1 801, it was restored 
to its former possessors; with this agreement; 
that the port should be open to the commerce 
and niavigation of the English and French na« 
tiens. No permanent limits had been fixed to 
the colony, under the Dutdh government: bu€ 
during the period in which it was held by Great 
Britain, the territory composing the ^ettlem^nt 
of M^e Cape of Good Hope was defined ; and 
iU mean length from westrto eaat was found to 
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be five hundred and fifty* and iU mean breadtk 
from south to north two hundred and thirty- 
three English miles^ comprehending an area of 
128,150 square miles. This great extent of 
country, if we deduct the po[nilation of Cape 
Town, is probably peopled by about Ififteen thou- 
sand white inhabitanU; insomuch that every in* 
dividual possesses eight and one-half square miles 

of ground* 

. It has been supposed that the Hottentots are 
the descendanU of the ancient Troglodytes, who 
were the posterity of Abraham by his wife 
Kethura. It is conjectured by. a late writer, who 
travelled through this country, that they will 
become extincu " These weak people,** says 
he, ^^the most helpless, and in their present 
comtition perhaps the most wretched, of the 
human race, duped out of their posaessiimis, 
their country, and finally out of their liberty, 
have entailed on tbeur miserable offspring a 
«tate of existence, to which that of slavery might 
bear the comparison of happiness* It is a con- 
cUtion, however, not likely to continue to a very 
remote posterity. The name of Hottentot will 
be forgotten, or scarcely remembered ; and their 
numbers of late years have rapidly declined*." 
Va^ous, it seems, are -the causes which have 
eontributed to the depopulation of this people ; 
among which may te reckoned the impolitick 
custom of hording together in families ; th«r 
extreme poverty ; and the cruel treatment they 
receive from an inhuman and unfeeling peasant- 

• Barrow's Travels in Southern Africa. 
+ When the English obtained possession of the Cape 
af Good Hope, they fottndthat the Datchhad bsca ia tkm 
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; The language of the Hottentots is harsh and 
disagreeable. It is a compound of the most 
extraordinary sounds. Almost all monosyllables) 
and the first part of compounded words, are 
expelled the mouth- with a sudden retraction of 
the tongue from the teeth or palate, against 
^hich it had been pressed. The noise made by 
the dental is that which is sometimes used to 
express impatience ; and the palatial is more full 
and sonorous, and nearly similar to the clacking 
of a hen that has chickens. Hence it is, that 
the language of the Hottentots has been called 
a monster, in which the ear can distinguish 
nothing articulate, and said to resemble the 
chattering of the magpye and the screaming of 
the owl. But when it is considered, that all 
' languages, in their infancy, consisted probably 
of simple or monosyllabick sounds, to which 
various inflexions of the voice were applied for 
conveying a nutnber of ideas, it will be con- 
fessed, that the mode adopted by the Hottentots 
for expressing a variety of objects, and for con- 
veying ideas in a clear and a distinct manner, is 
extremely curious and extraordiuary. The di- 
vision of simple sounds into their elements, and 
by the various combin^itions of these elements 
to form an unlimited number of new sounds, 
was Ane of the most wonderful inventions of 
.man, and far beyond the powers and genius of 
a Hottentot. But by means of a very few com- 
pound words and the clacking of the tongue, 
all that was necessary in speech was obtained. 
The language of the Hottentots^ it is generally 

^abit of l?re«k^g, criminals on the wh^el, and of using 
iJM rackaii^'^orture for extorting confession. 
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iiippoMd, <»nnot l»e acqusnsd by any Ecmipeui ; 
fust the difficulty of speaking it, which Is cbie^ 
occttsioiied by the action of the tongue, is sooq 
everootne. Most of the Dutch peasantry in the 
distant districts have learned it ; and many of 
them are so much accustomed to its use, that 
they introduce into their own language a motioa 
of the ofgan of speech, sufficiently diatiact to 
iihow h<aa whence they obtained it. 

The person of a Hottentot, while yocm^, is bf 
tiio means void of symmetry and beauty. They 
are well-proportioned and erect. No protube- 
rance of muscle indicates strength; but the 
body is delicately formed, and marks the cffieiM- 
nacy and inactivity of the mind. Thtj have 
large heads, lively eyes, a flat nose, thick lips, 
leeth white as ivory, hair peschnUii^ that dT 
negroes^ and exceedingly black, and lairge broad 
fcet» The colour of the skki is a yeUowiah brown, 
and not unlike a faded leaf, bnt very dHTerent 
from the «ckly hue of a person in the jaundice, 
which It has been said to resemble. Some of 
the women, when young, and previously to thehr 
bearing thildKn, might serve as models <of per- 
fection in the human figure. Their hands and 
•feet are remarkably small and delicate ; and in 
their gait they are not altogether devoid of 
f^ce. ' 

The Hottentots are Subject to iio particular 
-disease. Life is generally terminated by a gra- 
dual decay, and at an earlier period of existence 
than in most countries of a like temperature. It 
^t is rare to see a Hottentot sixty years of age. 
When a man has become old and infirm, the 
'Son, or neieirest relation, assembles all the male 
tnb^bitapts of the kraaly or hadile^ informa 
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tfaem of hk miseisabte conditioa i and requests 
tlilrl they mXk exp&l him from the WKietjr* This 
demand is always complied with. Haying 
pdlaced the decrepid old man apon an 0x9 a great 
part of the inbabitants accompany and conduct 
htm to a hut erected fer t^ purpose, in some 
mmote and aolitary spot. Here they deposit a 
lev ankles within his reach, and then depart) 
and leave this miserable outcast of society to 
perish of age and hunger, if he is not devoured 
by wiM beasts. 

Low, however, am they are sunk in the scale 
of humanity, their diaracter seems to be much 
traduced and misrepresented. They are, in ^« 
neral, a mild, quiet, and timid pec^le i entire- 
ly harmless, honest, and ^lithfiri ; and, thongh 
occauonafly phlegmadck, they are kind and al^ 
fectionate to each other, s^d not incapable «f 
stroiig attachments. A Hottentot would divide 
the last morsel he had with his companions* 
Tbe^ are not defiective in talent, but possess lit« 
tie exertion to tsdl it into action. Their indo- 
lence is a real disease, the only remedy of whloh 
is terror. Rather than have the troid)le of pro- 
caring food by the chase, or of digging the 
ground for roots, they will fast the whole day, pro* 
▼ided they may be altowed to sleep. Eating and 
sleeping form their highest gratifications; and 
when they cannot indulge in the former, they ge- 
nerally £nd immediate relief in the latter. '^ To 
think," says the Hottentot, ^ is to labour, and ta 
Isboor is the scourge' of IKe.*' 

Medicine and astronomy are two B^ience% 
niiich may be supposed to have dated their ori- 
gin firom the first dawn of civilieation : by the 
one, men were taught to strengthen the 'vitai 
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functions, and to repair their injured frame ; 
and by the other, thef became acquainted wkh 
the periods of setd*tinie and harvest. Amon^ 
the Hottentots there are none, vho piofessedlf 
practise the healing art ; and of the other tb^ 
kivow still less. They have a name, indeed, for 
the sun, another for the moon, and a third for 
the stars ; but this is the extent of their astro- 
nomical knowledge. They arci however, excel- 
lent marksmen with the gun ; are reroarka6/y 
expert in exploring a passage across a deseit, or 
uninhabited country ; and, by the quickness of 
their eye, will disco>'er objects at an immense 
distance. 

The custom of greasing the body and wrap- 
ping it in skills, has been the constant theme of 
abuse against the Hottentots, but without the 
smallest reason. In a hot climate, and where 
water is extremely scarce, it is a natural resource 
to anoint the skin lest it should become ^shriv$;k 
led and parched by the scorching rays of the 
sun, and has . been adopted by most nations 
aituated in or near the torrid zone. This cus- 
tom, indeed, renders their efHuvia disgusting to 
strangers ; but tends to promote the activity of 
their bodies, and gives them a swiftness of foot 
equal to that of most horses. During the dry 
and sultry season, the men use no other cover- 
ing than this unction ; but in cold and wet 
weather, they wear caps made of lamb skins^ 
and manitles, called crossas, thrown over the 
shoulders. These crossas serve for coverings by 
day, beds at night, and even winding-sheets af« 
ter their decease. A beau will probably &stci^ 
a bracelet of beads, or a ring of copper, round 
his wriaty Qnd powder his hair with a pulverised 
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hob called buchu ; but these %cnetally consti* . 
lute tke ornaments of the other sex. ** 

The Hottentot women, like those of most 
other nationsy are fond of finenr, and have their 
necks, arms, and legs, loaded with glass-beads ( 
faut the lai^^t and most splendid of these oma- 
jBents are bestowed on a little aproq, about se- 
veaor eight inches in width, which bangs from 
the wais^ and scarcely reaches the middle oF 
the thigh. A vast number of Dutch toys and 
trinkets are constantly imported, of which these 
pec^le are extravagantly fond, and for which 
they foolishly barter their cattle and most valu- 
able property. The men blow up the bladders 
of the wild beasts they have ^lain, and tie thena 
to their hair as proofs of their bravery. The/ 
seldom go abroad without a stick of about a 
ibot in 46agth, to the end of which is tied the 
bushy tail of >a wild cat, fox, or other animal ^ 
which -serves as a handkerchief to wipe off the 
dust or sweat, and clean their noses. 

They eat the entrails of beasts, after depriving 
them of impurities, and washing them in clean 
water. But, besides the fiesh of cattle .and ceiv 
tun wild animals, they also subsist on fruit3 
«nd.nio(». They boil their meat after the Euf 
jropeaa manoer, but roast it dilEerentiy. Fe\f^ 
however^ are at any trouble in cooking their 
;viQtuals; and they ixxote general^ j)re]rer jair 
jneati which they tear in pieces with their fin,- 
l^ers, and eat so voraciously, that the very sighit 
pf them is sufficient to nauseate a delicate |Sto^ 
mach. They have aome traditionary iawsanaoay 
them, which prohibit the eating of swine's. fiesh 
and of fishes without scales. The women ane 
4l«o forbidden to eat the bkxxl of beastsi and 
3 I 2 
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the flesh of the mole ; but this {>rohtbition ex* 
tends not to the men. In dressing their food^ 
they use neither salt nor sptce ; but they are 
not averse to the highly seasoned viands of the 
Europeans* 

The ordinary beverage of the Hottentots is 
milk or water, which are the natural liquid pro- 
ductions of their country ; but, unfortunately 
for them, they are great lovers of wine, brandyj 
and arrack, which, if their circumstacnces per> 
mit, they drink to such exces^, that they fre- 
quently become victims to this species of intem- 
perance. 

The houses, or huts, of the natives, are built 
in an elliptical form, and formed by fixing se- 
veral large sticks in the gronn^y which are bent 
at the top so as to describe an arch, and covered 
with mats sewed togetlier. The entrance is sel- 
dom more than three feet in height, and answers 
the triple purpose of door, window, and chim- 
ney. A few earthem vessels, intended for the 
purpose of dressing their victuals, constitute the 
whole of their furniture. Twenty, or more of 
these huts are generally placed together, in' a 
circular form, and make what i&^caUed a kraals 
or village, which frequently contains • three or 
four hundred persons. Each kraal has an here- 
ditary, as well as a general chief of the trib^ 
who is called kmgtie* To the latter it belongs to 
command the army ; direct aU their negocia- 
tions \ preside in the council, and judge such 
civil and criminal causes as are brought before 
him by appeal from the other kraals. 

At the ceremony of a marriage, the men squat 
down on the ground in a circle, the centre <^ 
whidh is ocaipied by tht bridegroom^ .ai^d the 
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mrbmen hm a similar ring round the bride, at 
some distance. In this situation they continue) 
till the priest, entering first the circle of meni 
discharges a small quantity of urine on the bride- 
groom, who rubs it over his body with the 
greatest celerity; after which, the old gentle- 
man proceeding to the other circle, performs the 
same office on the bride, who likewise rubs her^ 
self with this delicate liquid, after the example 
of the bridegroom. The priest then goes from 
the one to the other alternately, till his reservoir 
be exhausted ; and whilst in the act of besprink- 
, ling them, repeats the following form of prayer : ^ 
" May you live long together, and be happy ! 
may* you be blessed with a son before the end of 
the year, and may that son prove the comfort of 
your old age i and may he become a man of cou« 
r^ge, and a great hunter !'* 

When an infant is bom, it is rubbed gently 
over with cow-dung, which is dried by the sun, 
wind, or fire. They then gather a few stalks of 
figs, with the* juice of which they wash the limbs 
of the child, in order to give them vigour and 
activity ; after which, the whole body of the in* 
lant is besmeared with the fat of sheep or but* 
ter, and ppwd^red with buchu, which they ima- 
gine contains very salutary qualities. The child 
is then pamed by one of the parents, being pre* 
viously sprinkled with urine, and generally re* 
ceives its appellation from some favourite beasts 
When the males reach their eighth or nintl) year^ 
they are deprived of their left testicle ; and ff kis 
operation is supposed to contribute to their agi- 
lity in running. When they arrive at the age of 
eighteen, the^ are freed from maternal autho* 
fjty, and privileged to keep the company of the 
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men* On this occaMim, a considemUe mmiber 
of qualified maks assemble ki the village, and 
squatting down in a circle^ place the cwdidatc 
Jor manhood in the 'Centre. They sffe then ask- 
ed by iht priest, oroldest person in the assembly, 
if they are williny^ to admit the foath into thebr 
society 4 and answering in the affirmatives the 
aged ^eaker addresses the yonth, said InbrtoB 
him that lie is deemed worthy of being a Bleac- 
her of their community, and thatk behcnres bim 
(0 bid an eternal farewett to aU puerUe amuse^ 
ments; and adds, that if ever he be found ia 
the company of his mother, he will again be 
Considered as a child, and expelled the sooiety of 
men. After repeating these ii^unctio&St the el- 
der dischaiges a stream of urine on the novici- 
ate, und |>roaouBces with an audible voice Ifae 
following benedictions: <' May good foptuoe 
constantly <«ttend thee ! ^und thou live to an old 
age I M%y ^y heard soon appear, and grow n^ 
pidly 1 and mayst thou incrcaae and iiHilti|4y 1" 
' On the death of a Hottentot, the oaqpse 
is wvaf^ied up in the orossa >of the deceaaedi 
and liter an interval -of six hours, aU the men 
and women of the village «asembk^ each aeic 
Harming a separate circle, aixl clawing tl%dr 
hands exclaim, '^3o, bo, iM)!'' which signifies) 
*«^th<F, £iihor., fa&er!" Having deposited 
the dead body in the cleft of a rock, xir the den 
0f ^some wild beast, they fin Mp the grave with 
jiiould, stones* or sticks, to f^revent the en- 
jttanoe of«ny vomciovES animal. ThenTsetuft^ 
jng to the -Village, they sqoat down in two circle% 
and renew their lamentations for. the deoeasec^ 
and t%vo old men distribute their urine equally 
flU eac^ individual* If the :peiion t|u^ is dead 
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I has left any cattle, the heir kills a sheep for the 

( entertainment of the people, and wears the cawl 

I round his neck till it falls off. 

i • The crimes of adultery, robbery, and murder^ 

are considered as capital offences, and punished 
ivith death. The culprit is placed in a circle, 
surrounded by the inhabitants with clubs in their 

I hands, and the moment that sentence is pronounce 

ed by the captain of the kraal, he is dispatched 
with their kirri-sticks. 

The religion of this people formerly consisted 

J in acknowledging one Supreme Being, whom 

they called the God of Gods, and the creator 
and governor or all things, endued, as they be- 
lieved, with unsearchable attributes and per-* 
fcctions, and whose .residence is far above the 
moon. They offered him, however, neither 
presents nor victims, but made sacrifices and 
fiaid their adorations to. subordinate deities, thei 
principal of which was the moon, whom they 
thus addressed : " We ssdute thee !— Thou art 
welcome !— Give us fodder for our cattle, and 
abundance of milk!" But Mr* Barrow informs 
us, that no traces of religion are now to be 
foutidamong them* 

, Some of the Hottentots, however, have been 
converted to Christianity, especially by the Mo- 
ravian missionaries established among the Bos- 
jesraans, whose proselytes increased to such a 
degree, during the time that this cotony was in 
the possession of ihe English, that it was found 
necessary to send to Europe for more, teachers 
of the gospel. The converts, on Sundays, re- 
gularly attend divjne service, . and appear at 
church neat and clean, and the very reverse of 
the rest of their countrymen i and theirMeport^ 
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I mttch affected with wtiat is delivered bjr tte 
miMionarieS) and teara frequcntif flow fnom tfao i 
wytM of time, to whom the Aaoomve is more 
yankolarly addressed*. 

Haviag given a concise account of what seemed 
most remarkable in the manners^ poficjr, and 
feligton of the natives, we shall next pfooecd to 
desoibe Cape Town, and its principal edifices. 
This capital is pleasantly situated at the head c€ 
Talde Bay, and affords sbdeer to ships m the 
hsrhonr from the winds that blow fhsfm tlie west. 
The towD cx)&8ists of about eleven hnndred faooseif 
bnlt. wkh regularity, and kept in neat order; 
and is ^posed into stxtsight uid pandlel streets, 
which intersect each other at eight angles. There 
are l^ree or fear squares, in one of which is 
held the piMck market ; another is the resort of 
the pcssamry with d»eir waggons, from the re* 
mote districts of the colony ; and a third serves 
as a fwrade, for exevciskig thettDops. Many of 
tire streets arcopen and airy, and have canals of 
water running llinoagh them, walled, and {Wanted 
with oaks, on eadi side. 

The barracks, originally intended for an hos- 
IRtal, sod for fepositories of ^»m, are m large, 
well-designed, and regidair building, whtchi 
with two t^ its wings, occmines part of one of 
the sides of thie guest square ; and the lugher 
apartments are sufficiently spack)us for contain* 
ing four thousand men. The castle is a ma^« 
nificent and extensive e<£fice, which covers the 
harbour, and is an esecellent defence s^dnst anf 
fttdden invasion. It affords every necessary nc« 

* .6srro(w*ft Traveli in Sosthem Aims. 
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temmcxktioin for a garrison of ooe diouaaii^ 

men ; contains very commodious and beauuftil 

lodgings for all the officers of the compact i 

' and has magazines for pablick stores. The other 

buildings ai^ a Calvinistick and Lutheran church ; 

a guard*house, in which the council of burghers 

' meet for the transaction ef business relative to 

' the police of the town; a large structuure, in 

> which the slaves of the government are lodged ; 

i and the court of justice^ where civil and criminal 

I causes are heard and determined. 

I The government of the Cape is composed of 

i eight councils. The first, or grand council, con^ 

i^ «ist8 of the governor and eight others, vho are 

! generally the highest officers in tlie company's 

^ service ; the second is the college of justice ; the 

» third takes cognizance of all breaches of the 

I peace, and is dependent 4m the last ; tht fourth 

I is called the court of marriages, and takes care 

that all nuptial contracts be entered into with 

the consent of the parents 4>r guardians of both 

I parties ; the fifth is the chamber of orphans ; 

I (he sixth is the ecclesiastical college ; the seventh 

i is the court of common council ; and the eighth 

superintends all military regulations. The ser* 

vants of the Dutch company amount to about 

six hundred, who are divided into two classes, 

the qualified and the unqualified : the former are 

those who compose the administration, and their 

clerks^; the latter are the soldiers, artificers, and 

menial servants. v 

The garden belonging to the company at the 

Cape, which is one of the greatest beauties of 

the place, and perhaps the most extraordinary 

I in the world, contains every fruit, flower, or 

shrub| that is valui^le or curious in every part 
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of the globe* It is large and spacious, and com- 
mands a delightful prospect of the, surrounding 
country* The beauties of this charming spot 
are innumerable and inconceivable: thousands 
of various flowers strike the eye at once, and vie 
with each other in native splendour ; groves of 
trees of every species spread their branches to 
the sun ; and shady walks and elegant pavilions 
add to the scenery, and give the whole % romau* 
tick and enchanting ap(>earance. 

The three hills which form the Table Valley, 
are called the Table Mountain, Lion Mountain, 
and Wind or Devil's Mountain* The first ap- 
pearance of so stupendous a mass of naked rocks 
as the Table Mountain, cannot fail of arresting 
the attention of every indiSerent observer of na* 
ture, and must particularly interest that of the 
mineralogist. The north front of this mountain 
directly faces Cape Town, in neaiiy a horizontal 
line of about two miles in length. The summit 
resembles the leaf of a table, and appears at a 
distance smooth and level, but is craggy and 
uneven. In the middle are several chasms, 
which give to it the appearance of the ruined 
walls of some huge and terrible fdrtress. These 
walls rise above the lev«l of Table Bay to the 
height of 3582 feet ; and the east side, which 
terminates at right angles to the front, is much 
higher. Upon some parts of the summit, be- 
tween the masses of solid rock, are several sorts 
of beautiful shrubs ; and stately trees grow ifi 
the chasms. During the dry season, from Sep- 
tember to march, the top of this moutitain is 
frequently enveloped in a cloud, wliich has not 
been improperly termed the Table Cloth. Fronj. 
this cloud issue the south-east winds, which blovir 



with incredibk Tuiy, and threaten every Ihrnf 
vithin their reach with instant destruction. When 
the sailors perceive the summit of the mountain 
enveloped in this cloud, they say, « The Table 
is covered, we must prepare for the slorm*." 

The Lion Mpuhtain is contiguous to the sea^ 
'extends towards the north, snd is separated from 
Tal:^ Mountain by a small chasm. The depre^ 
dations of time and the force of torrents having 
carried away the looser and less compact parts^ 
the summits of these three mountains have be- 
come disunited, but they are still joined atii 
very considerable elevation above the common 
base» The height of Lion Mountain is SSIS 
feet ; and the upper part consists of a solid mass 
of stone, rounded and fashioned similar to a 
work of art, and from some points of view veiy 
.*much resembles the dome of SU Paul's cathedral 
<in London. The Wind or Devil's Mountain is 
'two thousand one hundred and sixty feet in 
<height, commands an extensive prospect of the 
whole surrounding country, and abounds with 
excellent pastures. 

In the Cape colonies is abundasc^ of cattle of 
every description, particularly f>f cows and sheep : 
Uie former of which, when young, are so e^^cceed* 
iogly wild, that it ^ dangerous to approach 
them ; and the latter are chiefly distinguished by 
their long tails, though this is by no means an 
appendage peculiar to those in this part of Africa. 
In this country are two spedes of tam.e hogs; 
one ofjilrhich has no bristles^ and was originally 

* A similar phenomenon sometimes appears in certain 
^ psrts of the ci^mties of CamberUnd» We^tmon^lsuuH 
^Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 
Vol. Xm. 3K 
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itaported from the island of Java. Hbrs^ 
which were at first brought from Pei*sf a^ are now 
▼ery numerous. A pound of tobacco will pro- 
cure a fine fat ox s and *Bheep and other ani- 
mals are proportionably cheap. The bufialo is 
the stnmgest and the fiercest of the bovine 
genus ; and nature seems to have intended it fiM* 
producing extraordinary effects* The fibres of 
Its musc^s are like so many bundles of cord3» 
and they are covered with a hide little inferior 
in strength and thickness to that of the rhioocevos^ 
It is very curious and remaiicable, that theteetk 
of this species of buffalo should at all dues be 
to loose in the sockets, as to rattle and shake* < 
The wild beasts, however, make terrible havock 
among the tame animals, and kill vast numbeis 
merely for the sake of sucking the Uood, as th^ 
generally leave the carcase untouched* Of these 
the lion is the most formidable and destructivo, 
and usually prefers the blood of the Hott&itots to 
that of any other creature* The rhinoceros also 
attacks men with great fiiry ; and is the most 
implacable enemy of the elephant, the belly of 
which it rips open vrith the horn that protrudes 
from its snout, and leaves the wounded beae^ to 
-expire* Among the other, wild anknals oi:,^h^ 
•Cape, are goats of various species,. baboon^^ 
porcupines, earth-hogs, and a remarkable area* 
ture to which the Dutch have given the appeUatioa 
of stinkbingsom, or stink-box. The last men« 
' tioned animal is shaped like a ferret, and is about 
the size of an ordinary dog. When pursued it 
emits an odour from its tail so strong and dis* 
' agreeable, that no creature can endure it, and 
' v^ich serves as an effectual means of defence 
against every enemy. The "zebr^a or w;ld a9S» 
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<fae skin of which is spotted and streaked, it 
fddo common in this country ; and there is aa 
Sundance ef wild-cats of different species, and 
ef an infinite variety of colours. 

Of the feathered race^ ostriches are remark* 
ably numerous ; and so heavy that they are in* 
capable of flying, and using their wings only by 
way of sails, skim along the ground. They ar^ 
easily tamed, and many of them are kept in the 
Cape fortress. The flamingo is a beautiful birdi 
lather larger than a swan, and has a neck pn>> 
portionably longer ; its bill is broad, and the 
upper mandible crooked, and bends very con* 
aiderably over the under one. Its neck and 
bead are as white as snow, the upper part of the 
wing-ieothers are of a flame-colour, and the 
lower part black. Its legs have an orange tingey 
and are n>uch longer than those of the storlu 
The serpent-eater, or spoon-bill, is rather larger 
than a goose, and has a long, straight, and bmad 
bill, greatly lesembling a spoon. This bird is 
never molested by the natives, on account of its 
destroying serpents and other venomous crea- 
tures. The knor-cock and knor*hen, however, 
are among the most remarkable birds, with 
which this country abounds, and serve as sei^ 
tinels to the rest of the winged tribes. No 
sooner do they discover a man, than they give 
timely waniing of the approach of danger, and 
make a loud noise, which seems to express the 
words cracA:/ crack I on hearing which, the other 
birds immediately take wing and fly away. This 
bird is about the size of a common hen, and has 
J^ck feathers on the crown, but the rest are 
variegated with red, white, and ash-colour. It 
has a short and black beak, and yellow legs i 
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md ite flenli is esteemed veiy delicipiia. Ih ad- 
dition u> these, this couQtr|^ «Sbids vaiioii» 
tfpecies of eaf^s ;. the blue bird, which difefensr 
from the starling in nothing* eiccept in eokNir ; 
Ihe gimt-flnapper, or konejr-eaterr which subsists 
entir^7 on hdoeyy and directs the natives to the. 
■tores of the industrious bee ; die edolio, which 
Berleetiy resembles the cuckoo ^ with the acTend 
>ipecies of wild and Came fowls, that are eomoMiii 
|o Europe* 

Tiiere aoe g>^eat numbers of reptiles, aome of 
which are perfectly innocent, and others of the 
most omiigaaAt nature. The asp i» reryjoent' 
teon and so h als^ the tree-serpent. Thla latter 
Kptife leceived ks appeHation ftom Jodgbg 
principally on tlie bov^hs of trees, from whence 
it darts at any Kving rieature thai: afipRnchei 
within its w&ch* It is aftsout two yaxfda in Imgtiii 
asd nearly an inch in thickness. The dipaaa, or 
tkirst-serpenc, whieh i&alaoto befbaodiBSDoie 
othet parU of Afrkar is aiM to ba^metwilll 
Ittre^ It is about three qearters of a yaid m 
taigtk, and has a bfoad neck and sable hack» 
The bile of this reptile causes an inunediate k^ 
iammations whieh is si)cedily foHowad by an 
wneittkiguishabte tlnnitronless some antidote be 
afyplied. The most genetsd toethod of curingi 
tne btte is to lay open the wound, to apply ad9> 
t&^itt p4aHSter, and to abstain fipom att kkids of 
hqckftj tin the Infection be drawn out. The faair- 
aerpea4< which is upwards of a yard m lengtb, is 
considered as the most soUle and malignam of 
ad o(her«^ nor can any thing but an instant 
tUiUdoCe prevent its fatal elDccts. Some peraofiB 
have asserted that the head of this serpent con^ 
Hskia a stofiej which is an eficack>us remedy 
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Egainst all animal poison ; but a gentleman of 
indubitable veracity, who had dissected a head 
of this reptile, affirms that he could discover no 
such thing. The seipent-stones, indeed, are fa- 
bricated by the Brahmins of India, who alone 
possess the secret of their composition* These 
stones have the shape of a bean, and being ap; 
plied to a wound will extract the poison; but 
their origin has been falsely ascribed to the hair* 
serpent, since they are certainly artificial pro* 
ductions. The middle of the stone is of a whitish, 
and the rest of a blue colour. It adheres closely 
to the flesh, and having absorbed as much poi- 
son as it can contain, drops off^ and is put into 
milk for the purpose of discharging itself. It 
is then repeatedly applied till all the poison be 
extracted, after which the wound will be soon 
kealed. 

Scorpions are so exceedingly numerous, ths^ 
it is dangerous to remove any articles where 
these creatures are usually found. Their sting 
produces excruciating pain, but is seldom fatal^ 
unless the proper and well-known modes of cure 
be unpardonably neglected. In short, no country 
in the world abounds more with living creatures^ 
innocent as well as noxious. 

The sea on this coast is plentifully stocked 
with fish, and other marine animals, some of 
vhich are unknown to Europeans. The torpedo 
or cramp-fish is frequently caught at the Cape, 
is of a circular form, and generally weighs about 
a quarter of a pound. The head does not pro- 
ject from the body ; its eyes are small, and its 
mouth is shaped like a ci*escent, above which are 
two holes that are probably its nostrils. The 
huk is of an orange colour, the belly white, the 
dK2 
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tail slender, and eveiy part of the slun smooth 
and destitute of scales. Though this fish is no 
ways singular in its shape or size, it has pr^Kr- 
lies for which philosophy has in tiuq attempted 
to account. £very person that touches it with a 
.stick feels his limbs cramped and b^iumhed in 
such a manner that he cannot move, and parti- 
cularly those parts which are nearest the fish. 
This extreme torpidity seldom continaes longer 
than two minutes, but its efiects will not whoUf 
cease in less than half an hour. 

During the months of May, June, July, and 
August, gold-fish are seen in prodigious shoah 
near the Cape, but in no other part of the yetf 
do they appear. These fish differ very much 
from those in China, and have only a circle of 
gold about each eye, and a streak along the 
back from the head to the tail. Their length is 
shout a foot and a half. The flesh is of a r^ish 
tolour, and of a^delicious taste, and is esteemed 
not only wholesome, but also medicinal, especi- 
ally in purifying the blood and juices. 

The silver fish caught at the Cape very much 
resemble carp in shape and flavour, and cori- 
mionly weigh about a pound each. Their skina 
are white, and streiAied longitudtnsdly with a 
hright colour like silver. They generally keep 
out at sea, except at particular seasons, when 
they enter the mouths of rivers in prodigious 
i^oals* 

The fish called the bennet is about the l^)|;tk 
laid thickness of a man's arm, and has large 
«dides of bright purple, varie^ted with streaka 
of gold. The flesh has a crimson colour, is di- 
vided into several parts by a kind of membraneous 
aubsiance} and is esteemed agreeable and whole^ 
somet 
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There are two kinda of brassemst the flesh of 
which is delicate and pleasant ; and besides these, 
aoks, muscles, crabs, and oysters, are found m 
abundance ; dolphins are frequently seen in the 
bay after a strong gale of wind. A species of 
the asterias, or star-fish, and the paper nautilus 
ai« likewise common. These not unusually are 
.found in the cabinets of European virtuosi* 

Whjdes are numerous during the winter sea^ 
son in all the bays of Southern Africa, where they 
are caught with more facility than in the midst 
of the ocean. They seldom exceed sixty feet in 
length, and their bones are of little value ; but 
as each fish yields about ten tons of oil, they are 
deemed of sufficient consequence to attract the at^ 
tention of a company which has been established 
Within these few years, for the purpose of car- 
-fying <m a fishery at Table Bay. 

The shells are not very numerous in this part 
of the African coast,; the most common are of 
the univalve tribe ; and as the peninsula is desti- 
tute of lime-stone, these ane frequently collected 
And reduced to firae* 

To enter en an enumeration of the Insecis 
• that people this region, would be fbmgn to the 
' designof our work: to the inquisitive naturalist 
they have often presented an ample field for re- 
search ^nd examinatiMU In a word, the coui^ 
try roui^ the Cape ia rich to exuberance, both 
in animal and vegetable ]HY>duction8 ; a few of 
•the latter we shall embrace this opportunity of 
particularizing, convinced that a descriptbn of 
i^ture never fidls to interest, and tp command a^ 
tictition. 

Though timber is extremely rare and expeiv* 
aivei little pains has been tajin i^ the vieinitf 
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of Cape Town to promote its cultivation. Plan- 
tations indeed of stone-pine and white poptar, witk 
avenues of oak-treeS) are sometimes seen near the 
country houses, but the dmber they produce is sel- 
dom equal to what might be expected from the 
rapidity of their growth. The sides of the liillSy 
however, near the Cape, are naturally clothed 
with the silver-tree, the conocarpa, aiid various 
others, which are collected for the purpose of iud 
in great abundance. 

Various exoticks might, no doubt, be success- 
fully cultivated here. Already, the cotton plant, 
indigo, the sugar cane, tea and coSee plants, axe 
to be found in differetit parts of the colony, and 
seem to flourish as well as many of the indige- 
nous productions. 

Two species of the wax plant (mt/rica cerifcra) 
are abundant in the sandy fiats. The dwarf mul- 
berry, the palma christi, and the aloe, also grow 
in great luxuriance and plenty. 

From the approximation of ^he Cape olive to 
the cultivated plant of Europe, it is matter of sur« 
prise that the latter has never been introduced, 
since its success appears undoubted, and the co- 
lony is destitute of any vegetable oil, that is fit to 
be applied to culinary purposes. 

Many of the tropical and most of the Euro- 
pean fruits are reared. at' the Cape ; and the 
Cable is constantly supplied with a variety of 
choice productions, either green or dry, such aa 
China and mandarin oranges, grapes, figs, gua- 
vas, apricots, peaches, pears, pomegranates, ap.^ 
pieSf quinces, strawberries, walnuts, almonds, 
chesnuts, and mulberries, all of excellent quality 
and easy purchase. 

The vineyards; fruiteries; and gstrdens, are 



commonly dividod into t^ares^' and defended 
froia the parching mfiuence Off the aouth-eastt 
Il4n4 hy cut hedges of qpince^ oak> and myrtle* 
Barley, the principal grain in the peninnulat is 
chte% raised in open grounds > but beyond th« 
i9thmusy and along the western coasty grain i^ 
cultivated to gceat advantage* 
• At the close of the rainy season^ which gene* 
laliy takes place in Sept^mhev, the plains be« 
neath the Table Mountain and on the westerly 
shore of Table Bay are beautifutty enlivened with 
the. large othonna^ which springs, up in delig^b- 
ful kixuriance £com & veodant carpetof the Qceep* 
ing tvifbUum melilotos* EquaXly numerous, art 
Star-flQwers, with a. regular radiated corolla^ 
either of a fine yelk>w or the purest white^ occa*- 
skmaUy broken and diversiEed with violet and 
deep^ greea ; while th^ exalts cemua«, varying its 
colour thrimgh every tinl:^ from the most hrUr 
Uant red and purple dcxwu ta tb£ most unsidiied 
whlte^ increases tiae bcftcity (^ the. charmng 
landscajjic* 

Again, when, the bcanaA of the suib asre with* 
drawn from the gay parterres ^ and the painted 
family of Fkura begin to close their odoriferous 
petid% tbe modest ixia cisuiamomea, which ha» 
jremahoed sbut up and invisible under the meri- 
diask day, begins to unfold its delicate blossoms* 
and perf\unes the eveoLog gale with the most ro 
liresbkig sweetness. 

The mororera» the iris, the gladiolus^ and the 
antholixa, each furnish a variety of speclaS) equal 
in grace and elegance to the ixia. The slopes 
of the bills are richly covered and perfomed by 
an abundance of geraniums ; and in tbe liliace- 
ous class, the amaryltis attracts the notice of 
every lover of vegetable nature. 
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Among the deep foliage of the oak» wind the. 
browner hue of the stone-pine, the soft and sil« 
Tcry leaves of the protea argenda serve to diver- 
mfy the scene) and to add beauty to the sylvan 
wdk. Extensive plantations of this tree environ' 
the bottom of the Table Mountain, and both 
hills and vales are occasionally enlivened with 
various species of heaths, which may well rank 
among the most elegant and attractive of Afri^ 
can plants. 

Amidst the swamps which occupy part of the 
flat summit of the Table Mountain, the eye is 
delighted with a variety of handsome shrubs, 
among which are found in abundance, a tatt 
frutescent plant, denominated the cenoea niu* 
conata, and the physodes, a species of heath, 
whose delicate blossoms, highly glazed by a glu- 
tinous coating, axhibit a charming appearance 
under the cheering effects of the solar rays. 

Such is the general picture of vegetable nature 
in the vicinity of the Cape ; its full detail would 
emplpy the labours of the botanist for years, 
after all that has been already wntten on the 
subject. 

The seasons are exactly the reverse of those 
In Europe. Spring, which commences with Sep- 
tember and ends with December, is by far the 
most agreeable season here, as, indeed, it is in 
most countries. The summer, from Decembe* 
to the end of March, is rather sultry ; the au- 
tumn, from March to June, is distinguished by 
a variety of weather, though geherally pleasant 
towards its close ; and the winter, from June to 
September, is usually rainy, cold, and stormy. 

On the summit of the Table Mountain the 
temperature is considerably lower than in Cape 
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•fown, during the ciea^ weather of winter ; and 
in the summer the difference is still more pei> 
ceptible, when the head of the mountain is en- 
veloped by a fleecy cloudy not inaptly termed 
« the table-cloth/' 

Of all the winds which blow here) the souths 
east and north-west are the most powerful : the 
former is extremely violent when the cloud rests 
upon the mountain, and generally predominates 
from the end of August till the middle of May. 
The latter commences about the end of Mayt 
and blows occasionally till the termination of 
August. The approach of winter is generally 
indicated by the subsidence of the winds, anc^^ 
the disappearance of the fleecy cloud. These tp-s 
kens are succeeded by heavy dews, thick fog^jr 
and cold northwesterly winds, accompanie(|,^> 
violent storms of thundery lightning, ap^ r^in* 
At the expiration of three days, however, jthe at- 
mosphere generally begins t<f15righten, and thp, 
mountains on the continent appear with their 
tops buried in snow, and a light sprinkling of \ 
the same is seen about the head of the Table. 

The nights are always cool, though the morn- 
ings are sometinies close and « sultry { a south-^ 
east breeze generally springs up about the middle 
of the day> and gradually dies away Sd evening 
approaches. The general standard of the tempe-^. 
raturc of Cape Town, during the winter months, 
is from fifty degrees at sun-rise to sixty at noon ; 
and in the middle of summer the thermometer 
ranges from seventy to ninety. 

The barometer varies little compared with 
wjiat is observed in ,our climate. The south- 
e^t winds rarely occasion an alteration in the, 
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tube of more than the fifteen hundredth part of 
Ml inch* The regularity of the aeasons uicieed 
is wonderful here ; and by the daily gales whicii 
blow over Cape Town, a perpetual circi^atioD 
of air is kept up, which not only contribates to 
the corafbrtft but to the healthineos of the iiiha* 
bitant% among whom few diseaBea are kiiowi% 
except such as are the neaiflt oi peinickNis 
habits. 
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